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Preface 


When this book was written there was no other scholarly work on the 
CPA; so, it probably suffers from the defects inherent in a pioneer work. 
Much of the material in this book has never been, to my knowledge, studied 
before. This adds up to the suggestion that a longer, more “definitive” book on 
the CPA is still needed. This short history is meant to fill the gap in the 
meantime. It has been written primarily for scholars of communist studies 
and Australian history and politics. It therefore assumes considerable 
knowledge. For example, when discussing the Italian “line” or polycentrism, 
there was no attempt to describe at length the concept of structural reform or 
the evolution between the Nuovi Argomenti article and Togliatti’s Testament. 
Nor was there any attempt to explain Roman Catholic social principles 
embodied in Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno; some understanding 
of these was assumed. Furthermore, since this is primarily an institutional 
history, no attempt was made to describe at length the social and economic 
conditions in Australia at the time the party took this or that action except in 
the Depression of 1929-33 when the party was dramatically affected by 
economic developments. This in no way implies that these factors were 
unimportant in party history. Some peripheral but important facts in CPA 
history had to be omitted, otherwise the book would have been twice its 
present length, which I did not think was necessary. 

While all errors and misinterpretations are my own responsibility, I have 
been privileged to have many people associated with the study of Australian 
labor politics and communist affairs read and comment on various parts of 
the manuscript of this book. I should like to thank Dr. Jan Turner, Dr. John 
Playford, Mr. Peter Medding, and Dr. Miriam Roberts of Monash University, 
and Dr. Eric Fry and Professor T. H. Rigby of the Australian National 
University for their comments on the manuscript or parts of the manuscript. I 
should like to thank Mr. Laurence Aarons, General Secretary of the 
Communist Party of Australia, for his comments on the draft, and the many 
members of that party for their kind help in giving me interviews and 
documents. Finally, | should like to thank Miss Bronwyn Newbold for typing 
and retyping the draft, and my wife Joan who, night after night, read and 


corrected the manuscript. 
Alastair Davidson 1967 
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Introduction 


In the Communist Party of Australia’s history of the Australian labor 
movement, which appeared in 1945} the party was represented as the latest 
and, implicitly, the last development in a long radical tradition within the 
labor movement. The claim to be the latest development stemmed from a 
communist belief that the labor movement creates its own more advanced 
political forms to cope with the increasing problems presented to the working 
class by capitalism. The implicit claim to be the last development in the 
radical tradition stemmed from a communist belief that the party would 
overthrow the capitalist state, establish a dictatorship of the proletariat and 
abolish the class system. After this event there would be no need for political 
parties and no reason for a labor movement. 

While there is some truth in the claim that the CPA emerged as a 
development in the most radical section of the Australian labor movement in 
response to the demands of some sections of the workers of Australia, the 
history of the CPA before 1950 can be understood better as a move away 
from Australian traditions into an alien tradition, which made the CPA 
inappropriate in Australia. After 1950 its history becomes a stumbling, 
groping, limping move back to Australian traditions with the weight of past 
errors on the party’s shoulders. This book is the history of that progress of 
the CPA. 


1 Cf. E. W. Campbell, History of the Australian Labor Movement: A 
Marxist Interpretation (Sydney, 1945). 
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THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF AUSTRALIA 


CHAPTER I 


Beginnings 


On 30 October 1920 twenty-six men and women gathered at the 
Australian Socialist Party Hall in Sydney and formed the Communist Party of 
Australia. Less than half those invited to the meeting had come. 

Australia was not then an affluent society, and for the worker life was 
hard.! A party dedicated to improving the conditions of the working class did 
not seem inappropriate. The CPA intended to be this and more. It intended 
to lead the working class of Australia to a socialist revolution. But in 
Australia there was no tradition of revolution and only a weak tradition of 
socialist activity; therefore, the party seemed out of place. There had been 
only one small rebellion, by goldminers at Eureka in 1854. Precisely because 
it was unique it had become one of the myths of the labor movement. 
Furthermore, only a small minority of Australian workers had ever supported 
socialist parties. The bulk of them supported the “reformist,” non-socialist 
Australian Labor Party.2 Many even voted for the conservative parties. 

In 1920 the Australian labor movement was dominated by the ALP, which 
was supported by 50 percent of the voters. Nearly all the unions in the most 
highly unionized country in the world were affiliated to it. The unions were 
coordinated in each state by local and state labor councils, which sometimes 
had well-paid full-time executives. The unions and local branches elected 
delegates to the state and federal ALP conferences which decided ALP policy 
in parliament. The ALP had formed federal and state governments several 
times by 1920 when, with its unions, its branches, its labor councils, its 
full-time executives — in short its institutions and bureaucracy ~ the ALP 
constituted a vast society within a society. 

The nature of the ALP in 1920 is explained by its history, which begins 
with the defeat of the shearing unions in the bitter strikes of 1890-91. At that 
time colonial labor parties were formed by union leaders who believed that 
the unionists needed parliamentary representatives as well as unions to defend 
their interests. These labor parties were designed to be trade-union parties and 
were organized so that union delegates were heavily represented at the 
conferences which decided the policy of the labor members of parliament. 
The labor parties had a trade-union outlook. They were concerned with 
gradual improvements in workers’ conditions rather than with radical change 


in the nature of society. The colonial labor parties were only united federally 
after Australia became a federation in 1901. Separate state and federal 
organizations were not established until 1915. Even then the state branches 
were more concerned with state problems than federal problems, and the 
ALP was united only in form. l 

Although in 1920 the ALP was still basically a trade-union party in which 
the state branches were as strong as the federal organization, changes had 
taken place in the period 1890-1920. First, the federal parliamentary wing of 
the party was more and more successful in imposing its views on the party at 
the expense of the unionists. It countered the notion that the party was the 
representative of sectional trade-union interests with the notion that the ALP, 
when in power, represented the nation, Furthermore, as federal politics 
became more important than state politics, the federal organization 
strengthened itself at the expense of the state branches. 3 

Around and within the ALP’s vast structure there was a very small 
minority of Australian socialists, the predecessors of the CPA. Socialists had 
been working in an organized fashion in Australia tor thirty years. Three main 
groupings existed: those socialists organized in a number of tiny parties and 
clubs; those socialists organized in the trade unions; and those socialists who 
formed a tiny minority in the ALP, Frequently a socialist belonged to any 
two or all three groupings. Until the turn of the century socialists followed a 
bewildering variety of socialist doctrines.+ At first they were usually 
Bellamists or Fabians. It is interesting to note, however, that the radical 
democrats of Victoria had some knowledge of Karl Marx’s teachings.’ 
William Lane popularized Edward Bellamy's book Looking Backward and his 
theories of utopian socialism through the newspapers Boomerang, Evening 
Observer, and Worker, Lane’s popularity and prominence as a labor leader, 
journalist, and founder of the Australian Labor Federation, resulted in 
considerable Bellamist influence in the early labor parties of the colonies of 
New South Wales and Queensland. These later became part of the ALP, but 
by that time the Bellamist influence had declined. In 1893 Lane left Australia 
with a group of followers to form a short-lived utopian socialist settlement, 
New Australia, in Paraguay.© 

In the first decade of this century more and more Australian socialists 
became Marxists, and the influence of Bellamy’s utopian socialism declined. 
It was a crude Marxism, much of which was derived from pamphlets 
published in the United States. An equal, if not greater, vogue was enjoyed by 
the theories of the Industrial Workers of the World.7 This North American 
variety of syndicalism was adopted in both its forms in Australia: that which 
was anti-parliamentary, and that which made parliamentary activity 
subordinate to the trade unions in the socialist movement. 

Neither the advent of Marxism nor IWW theory resulted in any major 
growth of support for socialism among the Australian working class. W. 
Spence, the leader of Australia’s largest union, the Australian Workers’ Union, 
epitomized the attitude of many ALP members when he described IWW 
a o as a “bastard kind of political philosophy . . . imported from foreign 
parts. 


It is difficult to estimate just how many socialists there were in 
Australia before the CPA was formed. The Socialist Federation of 
Australia, which united many of the little socialist parties and their IWW 
clubs, claimed 2,000 members in 1907.8 The IWW militants have been 
estimated at 2,000-4,000 in 1916.9 Before the First World War their 
numbers were negligible. Probably, the organized socialists of Australia 
averaged no more than 2,000 in the two decades before the CPA was formed. 
The numbers of people who supported their parties by subscription to 
newspapers or with votes at elections fluctuated wildly, depending on the 
political climate. The IWW paper Direct Action sold fifteen thousand copies 
per issue in 1916, and the Socialist Labor Party received 32,692 votes in the 
New South Wales state elections of 1917. These were exceptional years. When 
the same party ran Harry Holland, later New Zealand’s Prime Minister, as a 
parliamentary candidate in 1901, he received only 34 out of 1,316 votes cast 
in a working-class electorate. 10 

The ALP’s near monopoly of working-class support, coupled with lack of 
popular interest in socialism, prompted the socialists to adopt two opposing 
policies, both of which were intended to convert the Australian working class 
to socialism. Some socialists decided that they could not compromise their 
principles by joining the non-socialist ALP and that, therefore, they would 
have to compete openly with it for working-class support. Others decided to 
join the ALP and convert it to socialism from within. The correctness of each 
policy was debated on two levels: in terms of socialist orthodoxy and in 
terms of effectiveness.11 

By 1912 socialists had split into two hostile camps on this issue of 
relationship with the ALP.12 Some socialists had decided that the ALP could 
not be converted from within, after having followed this policy 
unsuccessfully in the 1890’s,13 and condemned as deserters of principle those 
who chose to work in the ALP. However, their policy of competing openly 
with the ALP proved ineffectual. Inevitably, the competitors became nothing 
more than propagandist sects without any permanent influence in the 
working-class movement. This, in turn, led them to almost millennial theories 
of socialism in which some saw their role as educating the workers in 
preparation for the revolution. 14 Other socialists took the view of Tom Mann 
that it would be “doctrinaire, exclusive, pedantic, narrow . . . comparatively 
useless and perhaps mischievous” to attempt to vie with the ALP for 
working-class support.!5 Rather, socialists should join the ALP, as Mann 
himself had done, and try to convert it to socialism from within. Perhaps 
Mann believed this was possible because at the time, in 1905, socialists had 
persuaded the members of the ALP in Victoria to adopt a socialization 
objective.16 However, socialists had no further success in their aim of 
converting the ALP from within, though they were sometimes elected to 
parliament and to important positions on Labor Party bodies. 17 Indeed, the 
only time the ALP showed any real signs of being influenced by these 
socialists was when the Victorian Socialist Party discarded the policy of 
“boring from within” and proposed to compete with the ALP at elections. 


This so alarmed the ALP that it proposed amalgamation with the socialist 
party, but its alarm was not justified.18 The Victorian Socialist Party received 
such defeats at the polls that it never again attempted to compete with the 
ALP, choosing instead to offend other socialists by re-entering the ALP. 

Before the CPA was formed, it was permissible for members of socialist 
parties or leagues to join and rejoin the ALP. ALP rules forbidding members 
to belong to other parties were formally ambiguous, but until 1923 they were 
always construed as excluding members of anti-labor parties only. 

The nature of the CPA at its formation can be understood only when it is 
realized that its leading members came from both camps of Australian 
socialists: those who favored working to convert the ALP from within, and 
those who favored open competition with the ALP for working-class support. 
This led to a split in the CPA shortly after its formation; the socialists 
favoring competition with the ALP withdrew, leaving the party headquarters 
dominated by those who favored boring from within the ALP. 

By 1917 the socialists had formed and reformed from time to time into a 
number of little parties, which then amalgamated, tederated, or split. 
Consequently, even without the Russian revolutions of 1917 the formation of 
a new socialist party in 1920 would not have been surprising. Yet the fervor 
aroused by the October revolution was the prime motivation for the 
formation of the CPA. 

At the time of the Russian revolution of February, 1917 the Australian 
labor movement was preoccupied with domestic issues. The most vexing 
question was whether Australians should be conscripted to fight in the Great 
War. The ALP had split over this issue. The rump of the ALP and all socialist 
parties bitterly opposed such a policy. The socialist parties, especially, 
devoted much of their time to condemning government proposals to intro- 
duce conscription and to squabbling about who were the “purest” Marxists, 19 

The February revolution came as such a surprise that at first socialists took 
little notice of it, although it was reported in the popular press. Only one 
small socialist party suggested that a delegate be sent jointly by itself and the 
ALP to Russia to discover what was happening. Other socialists only became 
interested in the revolution some time after the Bolsheviks had taken 
power.20 Then they were carried away with enthusiasm. One prominent 
socialist later wrote, “with the revolution we woke up.”21 

None of the socialists or ALP members had ever heard of Lenin before the 
news of the October revolution reached Australia.22 Tom Barker, an IWW 
leader, expressed the prevailing ignorance when he said, “I’d never heard of 
Lenin or Trotsky but I had organized meetings in Sydney in support of the 
February revolution, so I was able to tell... something about the struggles of 
the Russian people.”23 So it was not knowledge of the principles of 
bolshevism which made Australian socialists hail the revolution, It appealed 
to them as a millenarian solution to the current ills of capitalist society. They 
knew it involved direct action on behalf of the working class, if not by the 
working class, to overthrow capitalism and establish socialism. l 

Far from being inspired by the novel theories of Marxism-Leninism, the 


Australian socialist parties and the IWW each saw the revolution as an 
endorsement of its own policy and theory.24 For some it became the 
justification of the One Big Union scheme; for others, the justification for 
their theories of catastrophic capitalist collapse; and for yet others, a proof 
that working through parliament or collaborating with the ALP was futile. 
Socialists were united only in their enthusiasm for the Russian revolution. 

A common enthusiasm is likely to prove only a temporary basis for 
unifying disparate political groups. Yet the socialists redoubled their efforts 
to unify after the October revolution. 

A group in the Victorian Socialist Party, inspired by the Russian 
revolution, proposed that socialists unite on a revolutionary program and 
reject the policy of working through parliament.25 One member of the 
group, J. Maruschak, suggested that the united party be called the Communist 
Party of Australia. This was a complete break with VSP tradition, but it did 
not mean that the group was acquainted with the writings of Lenin. At the 
time, the only copy of Lenin’s State and Revolution in Melbourne was being 
jealously withheld by rival socialists. 

The scheme for unity collapsed before Christmas 1919. The “communist” 
group of the VSP nevertheless continued with its plans to turn the VSP into 
Australia’s first communist party. They published the New Communist 
Manifesto, which had been issued by the Communist International early in 
1919, and continued to recruit supporters. Early in 1920 they succeeded in 
having passed a motion that the VSP change its name to Communist Party, 
adopt policies of direct action and revolution by violent means, and affiliate 
with the Communist International. However, these measures conflicted too 
much with the VSP’s traditional policies of working through the ALP and 
parliament. The traditionalists, called the “old show,” gathered around R.S. 
Ross, the most prominent VSP member. Ross proclaimed in a pamphlet and 
in the labor press that Australia was only a spectator of the drama in Europe 
and that “the machinery we have builded [sic] and evolved is as natural for 
us as the Soviets for the Russians.’’26 The resolution to change the party’s 
name was repealed, and those who dissented from Ross’s view were officially 
asked to leave the party when they continued to advocate violent revolution 
and independent VSP political action.27 

For the socialist parties which had traditionally abstained from 
parliamentary activity, refused to work with the ALP, and awaited the 
cataclysmic collapse of capitalism, the Russian methods were much more 
acceptable. These parties claimed that the Russian revolution was an 
endorsement for their policies. The two most important, the Australian 
Socialist Party and the Socialist Labor Party, had their headquarters in 
Sydney. The Socialist Labor Party was the oldest socialist party in the 
country and regarded all other socialist parties as “bogus.” The previous 
efforts of other socialists, especially the Australian Socialist Party, to unite 
with it had failed. Now, the common enthusiasm provoked by the news of 
the Russian revolution prompted the Australian Socialist Party to try once 
again to unite with its rival. Though the main object of its solicitations was 


the Socialist Labor Party, other small socialist parties were also invited to a 
unity conference in August, 1919. — 

One group that attended the unity conference, a militant minority of the 
ALP, was to be most important in the future history of the Communist Party 
of Australia. Besides enthusiasm for the Russian revolution this group had 
another reason for its participation in the conference and its readiness to 
form a communist party, namely, disillusion with the ALP. 

At the beginning of the First World War, the ALP was the largest party in 
Australia. It was dominated by moderates, who, through the support of the 
Australian Workers’ Union, had the largest number of delegates at the 
conferences which decided ALP policy.28 The AWU was a very conservative 
union which favored arbitration to settle disputes between workers and 
employers and usually condemned strike action. Its habit of “bumping” its 
leaders into parliament often led to a coincidence of views with the 
parliamentary wing of the ALP.29 

In 1914 the militants of the ALP, who espoused some doctrines of the 
IWW and who were sometimes socialists, had become an isolated minority. 
They had some trade-union support, especially in the miners’ unions. These 
supporters were attracted by the organizational rather than the political 
aspects of IWW theory.39 

ALP policy during the war completed this militant muinority’s 
disillusionment. In 1916 the ALP Prime Minister W. M. Hughes, proposed the 
introduction of conscription in Australia, which at once divided the party 
into two bitterly hostile groups. The opposition comprised not only the 
socialists and pacifists in the ALP but also some anti-imperialists and 
arch-nationalists. Eventually Hughes led his followers out of the party to 
form the Nationalist Party. The ALP, greatly weakened, was no longer the 
ruling party. 

The furor aroused by Hughes’s proposal to conscript soldiers resulted in a 
growth of support for the IWW among the working class because the [WW was 
unremitting in its anti-conscription agitation. But it did not enjoy this 
increased support for long. In 1916 several of its leaders were charged with 
conspiracy to commit arson. It is quite probable that this was a false charge, 
but the government availed itself of the opportunity presented by the trial to 
pass the Unlawful Associations Act, banning the IWW. Several IWW members 
were deported or jailed, and its newspaper, Direct Action, ceased publication. 
The bulk of the IWW’s new supporters remained unreconciled with the ALP. 
Some sections of the IWW reformed themselves under new names to avoid the 
act. 

The ban on the IWW incensed some ALP trade-union leaders who had 
supported it. They were concentrated in the New South Wales Labor Council, 
in which many held office. Led by J. S. (Jock) Garden, they decided to form 
the One Big Union, uniting all trade unions into one massive organization 
whose members would be organized along the lines of the industry in which 
they worked rather than by the craft they professed.31 The organizational 
theories of the IWW rather than its revolutionary theories gave the OBU its 


particular character, but the OBU did have a revolutionary program.32 The 
plan for the OBU was drawn up by Garden and E. E. Judd of the Socialist 
Labor Party, together with other socialists, left-wing ALP and ex-IWW 
members. 

The OBU never got beyond the planning stage, although support for it was 
generated by the ALP’s failure in late 1917 to lead a large and bitter strike of 
transport workers. This omission allowed the protagonists of the OBU scheme 
to play a disproportionate part in leading the strike and so to become very 
popular. In August, 1918, after a protracted debate, Garden had his plan for 
the One Big Union endorsed by a NSW trade-union congress. With the growth 
in support for Garden’s scheme the hostility of ALP moderates to the OBU 
also grew. The Australian Workers’ Union was especially hostile because of 
the revolutionary overtones of the OBU, and because the OBU leaders had 
threatened to ‘“‘white-ant” the big union with the aim of capturing it for their 
scheme. At the New South Wales ALP conference in the middle of 1919 the 
OBU leaders attempted to have their scheme endorsed. It was narrowly 
defeated, and they left the ALP en masse. They announced that they would 
form a new labor party. Several new ones were formed, the largest being the 
Industrial Labor Party. Garden, Jack Kilburn, and A. C. Willis formed the 
Socialist Party of Australia. This was the first of several labels that they and 
their followers were to adopt before the CPA was formed.33 

The militants’ disillusion with the ALP was complete. As members of the 
new Socialist Party of Australia they attended the August, 1919 unity 
conference organized by the Australian Socialist Party. Garden agreed with 
the ASP proposal that the united party be a revolutionary party. But this 
renewed attempt to unite socialist parties failed when no agreement could be 
reached on the name of the united party, and unity negotiations collapsed. 
Still more or less homogeneous, the Gardenites then joined the Socialist 
Labor Party, whose secretary, Judd, had helped Garden draw up the plan for 
the OBU. 

Garden now claimed that bolshevism was the justification for the OBU 
scheme. In September or very early October, 1919 he and his followers 
surreptitiously formed a “communist party.” It launched an anonymous 
manifesto, whose emphasis on the need to work in trade unions showed signs 
of syndicalist influence. On discovering the authorship of the manifesto, Judd 
had them expelled from the Socialist Labor Party in November, 1920 for 
breaches of party rules.34 

They then joined with the ASP in organizing another unity conference, as 
the ASP had also declared itself “communist” in a manifesto of December, 
1919.35 This manifesto, Australia and the World Revolution, was no more 
orthodox Leninism than the Garden manifesto had been. What slight traces of 
Marxism-Leninism there were, were derived from the American Minority 
Manifesto, itself only a garbled version of Marxism-Leninism. Although it 
announced the ASP’s intention to affiliate with the Communist International, 
most of it revealed the influence of the ASP’s traditional policies. It 
announced that the party’s policy would be to educate the workers, to run 


candidates for political office, and when there was majority support for a 
socialist revolution, to lead the revolutionaries. The ASP treated the Garden 
group’s manifesto with disdain and expressed contempt for its policies, 
especially because it had worked within the ALP, which the ASP had refused 
to do. 

But basic differences were temporarily overridden by their common 
socialist background, enthusiasm for the Russian revolution, and disillusion- 
ment with the ALP. The unity conference was held in Sydney on 30 October 
1920, and the Communist Party of Australia was formed. Besides Garden and 
his followers and the delegates of the ASP, which were the two dominant 
groups, delegates from small socialist groups in Victoria, Queensland, and 
New South Wales also attended the conference. The participants still knew 
almost nothing of Leninism. Their common enthusiasm was for the ideals 
and not the ideas of the Russian revolution.36 As they knew little or nothing 
of Leninism, and as the Bolshevik government had not sent a delegate to their 
conference, they could not have intended to form a party along Leninist 
lines.37 Garden, the VSP “communists,” and the new CPA did have contact 
with pro-Bolshevik Russians living in Australia.38 Much of the early news of 
the Russian revolution had come from these Russians and from the Brisbane 
Russian Association newspaper, Knowledge and Unity. Some of these 
Russians had even been Bolsheviks before the revolution and knew some 
Leninist theory.39 The most notable was Peter Simonoff, the Bolshevik 
Consul, who encouraged the formation of a communist party in Australia. It 
has been alleged but never substantiated that he provided money for the 
formation of the CPA. 

Once the CPA was formed, Garden’s group and the ASP showed no 
intention of giving up their opposing policies. Garden’s group, the smaller of 
the two, had come to the conterence intending to gain control of the new 
party. They were afflicted by personal ambition, and dubious about 
the policies and leaders of the ASP.49 On the second day of the conference 
Garden, who, as was his custom, had been speechifying to excess, was elected 
chairman. The provisional executive of twelve had six of Garden’s men and 
only three ASP members elected to it.+! The third meeting of the provisional 
executive was held at the Trades Hall, where Garden and his cronies had their 
offices, not at the ASP Hall, where the CPA had been formed.t+2 Ad 
hominem attacks on the ASP executive members began, and apologies did not 
soothe the troubled waters. The ASP refused to honor its promise to transfer 
its property to the CPA. Less than two months after the CPA had been 
formed, the party split. W. P. Earsman, the provisional secretary and one of 
Garden’s group, had moved successfully that the provisional executive remain 
in power until Easter 1921, when the party would hold its first conference.43 
The ASP leaders felt that this move was designed to give Garden more time to 
consolidate his power in the party, so A. S. Reardon, the ASP secretary, 
withdrew his party from the CPA, claiming that the Garden group wished to 
“subvert” the CPA to its own personal ends.44 

Soon after the CPA’s formation, branches were established in Victoria, 
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Queensland, South Australia, and Western Australia. The Victorian branch 
was formed in November, 1920 by G. Baracchi, who had attended the 
foundation conference of the CPA in Sydney, and P. Laidler.45 Most of the 
members were from the “communist” group of the VSP. The foundation 
conference of the CPA had instructed them to retain their membership in the 
VSP, but they were unable to because of the opposition they had shown to 
the VSP majority since 1919, and unwilling to because they did not believe 
that communists should associate with ‘“reformists” or “bore from within” 
the ALP.46 They therefore ignored the directions from Sydney and 
threatened to smash the VSP because it persisted in associating with the ALP. 
They were consequently expelled en masse from the VSP in December, 
1920.47 

After the expulsion they still refused to follow Garden’s policies. Their 
reaffirmation that communists should not work with the ALP but should 
concentrate on socialist propaganda caused strained relations with the central 
executive. When Garden visited Melbourne he spoke at meetings of rival 
socialists and not to this branch of his own party. This, coupled with the 
branch’s self-imposed isolation from the other socialists of Melbourne and its 
growing financial difficulties, resulted in its early demise.48 Laidler later 
stated: 

.. . its membership contained too many of the old school and too few 

new men. Communist philosophy was not widely understood, and the 

first Melbourne Communist Party died in its early childhood.49 


Some of its members and the journal, Proletarian Review, had already shifted 
to Sydney. They reinforced the members of the CPA in New South Wales 
who felt that working within the ALP was wrong and that socialists should 
concentrate on propaganda. 

A Queenslander, J. B. Miles, had also attended the foundation conference 
of the CPA on behalf of the Queensland Communist Group. This had been 
the Queensland branch of the Australian Socialist Party before it was 
converted by its leader, W. Thomas, against the wishes of ASP headquarters in 
Sydney. This connection with the ASP may explain to some extent why Miles 
first supported the ASP after the newly formed CPA split in December, 1920. 
He claimed, however, that he supported the ASP because he thought its 
leaders were more honest. 

On his return from the conference to Brisbane, Miles found his group 
defunct. He formed another group from its remnants and from members of 
the Queensland Socialist League, which supported Garden. Most of the 
members of the new group were unionists. Consequently, by late 1921 it 
shifted its support to Garden, and the official Brisbane branch of the CPA 
was formed with A. G. Rees, J. B. Miles, H. Huggett, L. Wilson, A. Meers, and 
N. Lagutin on the executive. Branches were also established in Townsville and 
Cairns.90 

In two other states tiny CPA branches were formed, but they were 
short-lived and too small to be significant at this stage of CPA history. One 
was the Western Australian branch, formed by Katharine Susannah Prichard, 
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Ben Jones, and P. Trainer. It died late in 1921. The second, the South 
Australian branch, was formed by J. Cullen, M. Sawtell, and A. Wilson and 
survived until 1923. Both were later revived, the former in 1925 and the 
lgererin 129% 

Without the ASP, the CPA was under the control of Garden’s group which 
had a predominantly IWW and OBU background. The leaders were mostly 
Trades Hall officials, and some had belonged to the ALP. Although the CPA 
was abruptly weakened by the withdrawal of ASP support and hampered by 
ASP hostility for some time, this did not daunt the Trades Hall officials. They 
reconstituted the central executive of the CPA at a conference on 26 March 
1921.51 Many of the new central executive members were prominent in the 
trade-union movement. Also, the conference adopted the American Minority 
Manifesto and program as the basis for future party activity.52 The choice of 
this manifesto indicated that Leninism was still not properly understood in 
Australia. If it had been, a document showing such a superficial 
understanding of Leninism would not have been chosen. 53 

After this conference it was Garden who decided policy for the party. He 
was no theoretician, nor were most of the others on the executive.5+ Even 
after the Leninist texts became readily “available in 1922, tevearly erm 
leaders did not choose to struggle with them. For them, communism was 
practical action, not theory. 

Therefore, the CPA’s policy was at first based on an amalgam of the ideas 
behind the One Big Union and a garbled Leninism. Even Garden’s first policy 
statement, before the CPA split, had borne marks of OBU theory. The 
statement, called the Road to Power, emphasized the need for a dictatorship 
of the proletariat and a soviet system of government; but it also stressed the 
need to work through the trade unions, to “white-ant” them and convert 
them to communism, as had been suggested by the One Big Union. At the 
Third Comintern Congress in 1921 Earsman described the party’s work to 
date in this fashion: “‘We set to work among the trade unions and formed a 
number of groups, whose object was the spreading of communist principles 
and the ‘white-anting’ of unions.”55 The political object in capturing trade 
unions was to organize or induce the militant section of Australian unionists 
to persuade the ALP to adopt a socialization program. 

The first attempt to apply this policy was at the All Australian Trades 
Union Conference called in June, 1921 to let the ALP know “‘the state of 
mind of the workers.” Garden, J. Kilburn, A. Rutherford, and other 
communists were there as delegates of various unions. E. Holloway, a former 
socialist party member, said from the chair that the object of the conference 
was to decide if the ALP should adopt a socialist platform, since the majority 
of the party was no longer satisfied with its non-socialist platform after the 
great events overseas.2° Indeed, the general ALP rank and file member, even 
the Roman Catholic, had been sympathetic to the Bolshevik revolution. 
Furthermore, by 1921 the moderate ALP leaders needed to reconsolidate 
union support after the splits of the war years and so were prepared to let a 
minority of militants, which now included the communists, play a prominent 
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part at the conference. Therefore, moderate leaders played a passive role 
rather than oppose the socialists. It was an ALP member of parliament, Mick 
Considine, who first suggested at the conference that parliamentary action 
could achieve nothing more for the working class and should be discontinued. 
The communists supported this, but in the end the conference recommended 
that the ALP adopt a socialization objective to be reached by parliamentary 
means, and that the administration of nationalized industries be shared by 
parliament and industrial organizations. For the communists the biggest 
achievement of the conference was the ALP’s invitation to all working class 
parties to rejoin the ALP. In view of the ALP’s monopoly of working class 
support, the communists were not so foolish as “to miss this splendid 
opportunity.”57 (This invitation was not without precedent; the ALP had 
made a similar suggestion to the Victorian Socialist Party before the war.) 
The conference passed, with one dissenting voice, a motion to create a 
Council of Action to achieve “unity politically of all working class parties on 
the basis of affiliation.”58 The council included three communists and four 
extreme left-wing ALP members among its twelve members. The conference 
concluded with the singing of the “Red Flag,” and its recommendations were 
forwarded to the forthcoming interstate conference of the ALP. The 
recommendations were then considered at the ALP Federal Conference held 
in Brisbane later that year. There dispute again developed over the way 
socialism should be achieved in Australia. The unions favored an 
anarcho-syndicalist scheme bypassing parliament which most of the ALP 
members of parliament opposed. In the end the conference only adopted a 
modified version of the original socialization objective recommended, but the 
CPA regarded it as a step in the right direction. 

At the conference R. S. Ross had made a motion that communists be 
admitted to the ALP. The motion lapsed. Nevertheless, communists began to 
join the ALP, whose rules in no way specifically excluded them, intending to 
use its machinery in the interests of communism. However, many CPA 
members probably had no clear understanding of the exact aims of this 
policy. Though it is not completely clear, the object seems to have been to 
detach the revolutionary group in the ALP from the moderates>? so that 
when the ALP came to power, as it “inevitably” would, the communists 
could force it to implement its socialization objective.69 The admission of 
communists was supported by a trade-union congress held in 1922. At this 
congress A. C. Willis said that “the Communist’s duty is to get into the 
Movement,” an opinion endorsed by the congress as a whole. 

Not only had the CPA adopted a traditional socialist policy but also a 
traditional socialist party organization. Since OBU organization could not be 
adopted for a political party, Garden was forced to adopt the socialist branch 
system.61 This consisted of a number of branches, which branch a member 
belonged to being determined by where he lived. Each branch met quite 
regularly and had its own leader, who periodically contacted other branches 
or the central executive. Each year the members met at an annual conference. 
Strict democratic procedure was observed at meetings and conferences, and 
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criticism of the central executive was permitted. The central executive 
reserved the right to expel members, but this was used sparingly and only for 
flagrant breaches of the unwritten code of socialism.62 Mere difference of 
opinion over the policy of the party was not sufficient reason to expel a 
member. Party activity was not really co-ordinated by the central executive. 
The socialist form of organization in fact resembled federalism — there was 
almost as much power at the periphery, in the branch, as at the center, in the 
executive. 

This type of organization was adopted by the CPA in its first constitution 
(1922), although the party had previously stated that its constitution would 
introduce the system of organization used by the Russian Bolsheviks. Though 
there were a few lip-service concessions to the model demanded by the 
Russians, in practice even more than in theory CPA organization resembled 
the socialist parties that were its predecessors. 

Both the policy and the organization of the CPA were diametrically 
opposed to those proposed by the Communist International. 


The Comintern was formed in March, 1919. The “IWW of Australia” had 
been invited to its foundation conference, but the IWW’s successors 
disdainfully disregarded this invitation of the Russian Bolsheviks to 
participate in the formation of a new International. 

At the foundation conference the Comintern issued a manifesto claiming 
that it had been formed to direct the imminent world revolution which would 
result from the misery, hunger, and death caused by the First World War.63 
There was reason for communist optimism: Hungary, Bavaria, and Russia had 
become communist, and several other countries were in a state of turmoil in 
the immediate post-war years. These symptoms of “world revolution” were 
not apparent in Australia. On the whole, the economy thrived until 1921, and 
unlike Europe, there was little social disruption. Yet, the Comintern 
specifically stated that Australia would form part of the world-wide pattern 
of revolution, It reasoned that (1) the revolution was an expanding 
phenomenon, beginning in the east with Russia, spreading first to Europe and 
then elsewhere; (2) the revolution would not stop at the Russian borders 
because capitalism had developed organic international links, and Russian 
events would inevitably have repercussions in other economies, first in those 
of Europe; but revolution would not stop there because these countries had 
organic links with their economic empires. Therefore, Australia would have a 
revolution too. Its economic base was an organic part of a world capitalist 
system which was collapsing at its center, Europe. To emphasize this point, 
Trotsky wrote that the railways which ran across Australia were not the 
natural outgrowth of the living conditions of the aborigines or of the first 
generation of Australian convicts. The capitalist development of Australia was 
explicable only within the context of a world-wide historical process. 

Few policy decisions other than those following from this rationale were 
made in the first year of the Comintern’s existence, but it was clear that it 
was the duty of communists to guide the revolution which would inevitably 
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occur. It also became increasingly clear that communist parties were to have 
nothing to do with the existing labor parties, which had betrayed socialism 
and the working class by their support of the First World War.64 

In 1920, with the apparent imminence of the world revolution, the 
Comintern began to expand at the expense of the socialist Second 
International, which had formerly held the allegiance of socialist parties. With 
this expansion the Comintern, at its Second Congress in July-August, 1920, 
turned its attention to the question of party organization. The dominance of 
the Russians in the body became a factor of real importance. The other 
member parties were quite willing to accept a Bolshevik notion of world 
revolution, but they were not ready to accept the Soviet modes of 
organization which the Comintern sought to introduce. 

The Russians, because of circumstances peculiar to Russia, had always 
been preoccupied with organization. They had evolved a peculiar form of 
organization known as democratic centralism, which by 1919 had been hotly 
attacked even by those Europeans who were most sympathetic to their policy 
and belief in world revolution.65 The Russian party functioned like a military 
command. After a decision was made by the central body of the party, it was 
to be carried out without question through the chain of command to the 
lowest ranks of the party. Any dispute over a policy had to precede the 
decision, which thereafter was not to be questioned. This made the Central 
Committee of the party effectively stronger than the rank and file, which 
usually could not attend discussions of policy. Initially, the Russians also 
demanded that party members be full-time revolutionaries, professional party 
workers. 

Although the attempt to introduce democratic centralism met with 
considerable opposition, the strength, prestige, and dominance of Russians in 
the Comintern insured its introduction at the Second Congress.66 The 
Russians insisted that if world revolution had not taken place, it was because 
there were no real, revolutionary parties, i.e., parties fashioned along Russian 
lines. So agreement to a set of twenty-one conditions, some of which 
demanded the adoption of democratic centralism, was made a prerequisite to 
joining the Comintern. The Second Congress also decided that all affiliates 
were to be called Communist Party of... [country] (Section of the 
Communist International), and that the supreme authority in the Comintern 
would be the world congress, which would meet annually and elect the 
Executive Committee (ECCI) to run the whole communist movement 
between congresses. The committee’s directives were binding on member 
parties and their members. The theme of these statutes was summed up in 
these sentences: “The Communist International must, in fact and deed, be a 
single communist party of the entire world. The parties working in the 
various countries are but its separate sections.”67 The policy of the 
Comintern was to carry out the world revolution, which was expected any 
day.68 

It was at this Second Congress that the first contact between Australian 
socialism and the Comintern was made. A man named Paul Freeman attended 
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the congress,69 claiming without right, to represent the Australian IWW, of 
which he was formerly a member.79 He had, in fact, been deported from 
Australia some years earlier and had no credentials from the IWW. He was, 
therefore, not accorded voting rights at the Second Congress, but he quickly 
acquired favor with Simon Lozovsky, a prominent Russian trade-union 
leader. His attendance is of significance because it marked the first direct 
contact between Australian socialist tradition and the Comintern. 

Australian socialism and Comintern policy were, as has been seen, almost 
diametrically opposed. The Comintern advised a policy of fostering a world 
revolution to overthrow capitalism by violent means, independently of and in 
hostility to other labor parties. The CPA followed a policy of working within 
the Labor Party with the aim of converting it to socialism and even toyed 
with the idea that socialism could be introduced by parliamentary means. 
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CHAPTER II 


The United Front 


One of the first Comintern documents published in Australia was the New 
Communist Manifesto, which predicted the imminent spread of proletarian 
revolution throughout the world. After it was published by the “communist” 
group of the Victorian Socialist Party in December, 1919, many Australian 
socialists supported the Russian revolution because it was supposed to mark 
the start of a world-wide revolution in which Australia would take part. The 
New Communist Manifesto claimed that the Communist International had 
been formed to lead the world revolutionaries and that all supporters of the 
revolution should support the Comintern.! In 1920 Australian socialists knew 
little more than what was revealed in the manifesto about the Comintern and 
about how this revolution would take place.2 

For most Australian workers the idea of affiliating with an international 
working class organization was probably strange, even suspicious. The ALP 
had traditionally maintained that Australia was a working man’s paradise 
because of its isolation from the social diseases of the Old World. It was 
nationalist, isolationist, and racist on social and economic grounds. 
Consequently, it had made only half-hearted attempts to affiliate with the 
Second International (1889-1914).3 Australian socialists, on the other hand, 
had always accepted the need for international unity of the working class. 
They had links with the First and Second Internationals, although they were 
weak because of the great distances between Australia and Europe, where the 
first two internationals had their headquarters. Australian socialists had 
attended the conferences of the Second International.4 So for socialists the 
notion of affiliating with the Comintern was quite acceptable. Had they 
realized the strict obligations they would incur once they joined the 
Comintern, they might have been more cautious about joining; however, they 
did not really understand the nature of these obligations before 1922.5 

The Australian Socialist Party (ASP) and Garden’s group were the only 
two parties to establish links with the Comintern. The ASP declared its 
allegiance to the Comintern in its manifesto of December, 1919, Australia 
and the World Revolution, and presumably applied for affiliation at the same 
time, but was never formally affiliated.© It tried in late 1920 to transmit 
credentials to F. A. Sergeev,” formerly an ASP member, who had become 
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Bolshevik Commissar for Mines and an ECCI member, but it was 
unsuccessful. Freeman, who had attended the Second Congress of the 
Comintern posing as the IWW delegate for Australia, also posed as ASP 
delegate in 1920. In 1920 the ASP did have three friends “at court” in 
Moscow and had more information about developments in the Soviet Union 
and the Comintern than Garden’s group did. Even after the CPA split, Garden 
had to obtain all information about developments in Russia from the ASP.8 

After the split, recognition by the Comintern became very important to 
both groups, as the Comintern had stated at the Second Congress that there 
could only be one communist party in each country. The party which failed 
to gain recognition would have to disband and become part of the affiliated 
party. This would mean changes in policy and loss of power and prestige.? 
The advance that the ASP had on the CPA was therefore important. 

Contact between Australian socialists and Moscow improved in 1920, 
when the Comintern proposed the formation of the Red International of 
Labor Unions. The Comintern’s object was to create a rival to the socialist 
International Federation of Trade Unions, to which most European workers 
belonged.19 It hoped that the RILU would attract workers away from what 
it contemptuously referred to as the “yellow” International, because it 
believed that the IFTU was restraining their revolutionary fervor and thus 
preventing the expansion of the world revolution. In a manifesto directed to 
the “world’s workers,” the Comintern proclaimed that organized labor had 
been misled and betrayed by the socialists and IF TU, that labor parties had 
lied about improvements in conditions, that living conditions were worse and 
unemployment rising, and unions were getting bigger. The manifesto attacked 
the IFTU and demanded increased ettorts from militant unionists to oust 
“reformist” trade union leaders and to establish shop committees.!1 In late 
1920 Paul Freeman, who was working closely in Moscow with the future 
leader of the RILU, Simon Lozovsky, sent a copy of this manifesto to an old 
socialist friend, Pat Lamb. It was accompanied by a letter written by Freeman 
on behalf of the Comintern inviting militant Australian trade unionists to 
send delegates to the first RILU conference.!2 Shortly thereafter, Freeman 
made a visit to Australia, traveling under the pseudonym of Miller because he 
had been deported during the war and could not enter Australia legally. His 
object was to insure that Australian delegates attend the conference and to 
encourage trade union militants to establish links with the RILU.13 He saw 
members of various parties. As Australian unions were quite militant in 1920, 
J. Howie, who was not at that time a communist, was appointed delegate to 
the RILU Congress by the All-Australian Congress of Trade Unions. 

Early in 1921 the Comintern sent an invitation to the ‘Australian 
Communist Party” to send a delegate to the Third Congress, to be held in 
Moscow later that year. The ASP appointed Freeman as its delegate and gave 
him two proxy votes. Despite CPA attempts to prevent his leaving by 
informing the authorities of his illegal presence in Australia, he departed for 
Russia. The rival party promptly sent off its delegate, W. P. Earsman, 
accompanied by Howie, delegate to the first RILU conference, which was to 
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be held just before the Third Congress of the Comintern. They worked their 
passages to Great Britain, arriving finally in Moscow on 13 June 1921 to 
discover that they had arrived before Freeman. A. Rees, another ASP 
delegate, was already there awaiting Freeman, who had his credentials. A 
third ASP delegate, Quinton, had been arrested in England while on his way 
to Russia. Suddenly the CPA appeared to have the advantage for the first 
time, and Earsman decided to press it home by seeking full recognition for 
the CPA.14 

Lozovsky gave his support, thus according Earsman, Howie and Tom 
Mann, who acted jointly for the British and the Australians, twelve votes at 
the first RILU congress. They attended the congress and signed the appeal of 
the RILU which urged the world’s workers to join it. Howie then returned to 
Australia to report about the RILU. In his report to the Labor Council in 
Sydney he spoke favorably about the new organization, even though both the 
Comintern and the RILU had urged that their followers split existing 
unions. 15 

In Moscow Earsman continued to curry favor, first with Kobetsky of the 
ECCI, who had him appointed to various Comintern committees, and then 
with the powerful German delegation. On June 17 Earsman won Trotsky to 
his cause. Trotsky assured him of assistance if he should run into any 
difficulties. The ASP’s powerful friends did not seem such a menace any 
more. 

With all this support Earsman succeeded in having full voting rights 
accorded to the CPA at the Third Congress. But when Freeman and Pat Lamb 
finally arrived in Moscow they were also given full voting rights. This meant 
that the ASP had three votes and the CPA two. To cap this misfortune, 
Earsman discovered that though the ASP had never been officially affiliated 
with the Comintern, it now appeared that it would be. 

Fate took another capricious turn, this time in the CPA’s favor. On July 
25 Rees, Lamb, Freeman, and Sergeev were involved in a train accident. 
Freeman and Sergeev were killed. Then on July 29 W. Smith, a delegate from 
Melbourne to the RILU congress, arrived in Moscow. Earsman issued CPA 
credentials to him on “discovering” that he was a CPA member. He probably 
never was a CPA member, but the issuing of credentials was approved by the 
Comintern officials. They were probably influenced by the decision of the 
Second Congress that all dissident communist groups should unite and 
therefore wished the CPA to have parity with the ASP. So two delegates from 
each party attended the meeting at which Borodin instructed the two parties 
to unite. 

When Earsman returned to Australia, he bore instructions for a 
compulsory unity conference of the two parties. Furthermore, as all mail was 
to be sent through the CPA, the ASP now had to turn to the CPA for 
information about developments in the Comintern, rather than vice versa. 

The ASP immediately protested, claiming that it was already affiliated and 
that therefore the Comintern should instruct the CPA to join the ASP.16 It 
also claimed, with considerable justification, that W. Smith had never been a 
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CPA member. As far as the ASP was concerned, it was the communist party 
in Australia; therefore, the unity of Australian communists already existed. 
Hostility between the two parties continued. Even before the return of the 
delegates from Moscow, the ASP had twice rejected the overtures for unity 
made by the CPA. At its Christmas, 1921 conference the ASP again asserted 
that the communists of Australia were already united and that the rival party 
was composed of “‘rebels”’ and “reactionaries.” 17 

Earsman’s response was to order the ASP to attend the unity conference at 
which a United Communist Party would be formed, as the ASP’s delegates 
had agreed in Moscow. If it did not attend, it would be expelled and forfeit 
its right to be communist. Conditions of representation at the conference 
were quite fair, but the ASP refused to attend. 

In August, 1922 Garden’s CPA received a cable from M. Rakosi on behalf 
of the Comintern, informing it that it had been recognized as the Communist 
Party of Australia (Section of the Communist International). The ASP railed 
at this and attacked the CPA and the Comintern for their “desertion” of 
socialism. It lost many of its members, including the whole of the Sydney 
branch, to the CPA. The CPA elected a new executive on which the ASP 
defectors were represented. The ASP went into a rapid decline. The ASP 
secretary, A. Reardon, described it in this way: 

For myself it seems that 1 spend my daws, in these later years, with 
criminal corruptionists and most unspeakable blackguards of every des- 
cription. The eminent Stettler, with a couple of associates, removed 
everything in the “wee sma’ hours” of Saturday morning and took them 
along to Sussex Street. Everything was taken, piano, forms, platform, 
partitions, everything. 18 


The policy directions that Earsman brought home from the Comintern’s 
Third Congress differed from those advanced by the First and Second 
Congresses. The Comintern’s initial policy had been that Communist parties 
were to encourage world revolution, independent of, and in hostility to, all 
other pohtical labor organizations. By the end of 1920 world revolution had 
not occurred. The defeat of the Hungarian and Bavarian Soviet republics, the 
first by interventionary forces, had been followed in 1920 by communist 
defeat wherever further revolutionary action was taken. The “days of panic, 
the days of a truly insane fear of Bolshevism” which existed in Europe in 
1919 and 1920 were giving way in 1921 to security, bred by the continual 
defeat of communism. At first the Russians and the Comintern rationalized 
that the defeats were due to the inefficient organization of the communists 
involved. The event which really made the Comintern realize that world 
revolution was not imminent was the defeat of the “March action” in 
Germany. One prominent German communist condemned it as a Putsch 
organized by the Russian secret police. It was some time before the 
Comintern realized the essential truth of his description. At the Third 
Comintern Congress, the Comintern had reappraised its situation and 
communist partics were advised to take up defensive positions and recruit 
support until it was once again time for revolution. The Third Congress 
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introduced the policy of the united front, which, unexpectedly, lasted seven 
years. The united front was not considered a reversal of the previous policy: 
World revolution was still anticipated and the recovery of capitalism was 
considered temporary. The organizational innovations of the Second Congress 
were not discarded but strengthened. 

The most important consequence of this new policy was the Comintern’s 
willingness to work in “friendly collaboration” with other sections of the 
labor movement. At first, only the most militant, such as the IWW, were 
considered potential allies,19 but soon it was decided that all labor 
organizations, including labor parties, should be cultivated. The object of this 
policy was to gain control of the “important section” of the working class to 
avoid communist isolation.29 Whereas before the Comintern had expected 
the revolution to carry the masses to it, now it was going to the masses. 
Communist parties were also directed to concentrate on espousing the 
immediate grievances of the working class and to work through the trade 
unions to win recruits. 

Like the Comintern, the RILU adopted united front techniques of 
working in the unions. It too directed alliances with organizations like the 
IWW and gave up its intention of splitting unions and establishing separate 
communist unions. However, it still directed its members to attempt to win 
control of unions. The RILU became of greater importance to the Comintern 
after 1921 owing to the Comintern’s emphasis on the need for communists to 
work in the trade unions to recruit party members. Elaborate instructions 
were issued by the Comintern on how to propagandize trade unionists, how 
to secure the election of communists to positions of leadership, and how to 
organize in the trade unions.21 

The united front policy appeared to be similar to the policy already adopted 
by the CPA in accordance with Australian socialist tradition. Both advised 
party members to work through the trade unions and labor parties and empha- 
sized the need to concentrate on piecemeal demands rather than extreme revo- 
lutionary attitudes. But there was one crucial difference. Earsman’s description 
of the united front policy should have clarified this difference for the CPA, but 
it did not. He stated that the ALP should be supported for tactical reasons but 
that all other parties should be unremittingly attacked. The essence of the 
difference between the CPA’s policy and the united front lies in the word 
tactical. The Comintern’s advice to work with labor parties was not based on 
any belief that these parties were now acceptable. They were still just as 
untrustworthy, but they had the support of the workers. The object in 
uniting with them was not to refurbish them or to capture them but to steal 
their support and destroy them. All parties other than communist parties 
were considered outmoded political forms. This attitude differed from that of 
Garden or the VSP members who had chosen to work in the ALP, and it took 
the CPA some time to realize the difference. 

From the moment the CPA was affiliated to the Comintern it was obliged 
to follow Comintern policies both in the unions and in the ALP. However, 
the CPA never in fact adopted these policies because (1) it was deceived by 
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the surface similarities between its policy and that of the united front; (2) the 
party did not realize that it was bound to accept the directions of the 
Comintern; (3) the Comintern only gradually made clear the distinction 
between the united front and traditional Australian policy. Instead the CPA 
continued to organize and to work in traditional socialist fashion. Possibly 
after 1922 some CPA leaders deliberately ignored directions which they 
understood, but it is more probable that in 1922 they continued to use 
traditional methods because they did not realize the crucial difference 
between such methods and those proposed by the Third Comintern Congress. 

The CPA applied its traditional socialist policies to the Australian 
trade-union movement and to the political wing of the ALP. It focused 
activity in the trade unions on the assumption that the structure of the ALP 
allowed the unions to influence the political wing of the party. 

From the beginning of the twentieth century most Australian trade unions 
had favored arbitration as a means of settling industrial disputes, although a 
few trade unions of more militant spirit favored strike action. Throughout the 
trade-union movement militants could be found, but usually they were the 
minority in any union. Since the militant unionists believed that the 
organized strength of the workers would gain concessions from the 
employers, they also favored industrial unionism. Unions organized by 
industry were usually bigger, stronger, and less likely to be defeated through 
divergence of interests in strikes than unions organized on a craft basis. 
Before the CPA was formed many of these militants had supported the IWW 
and the One Big Union scheme because of the IWW’s theories of industrial 
organization. There was thus a convergence of interest between the militants 
and the men who supported the IWW and OBU because they were socialist. 
The militant trade-union leaders were usually socialists. Because of their 
interest in trade-union affairs and their diligence, they occupied a number of 
important positions in the trade-union movement by 1920. 

The CPA was founded by leaders of this militant tradition and therefore 
immediately associated with the militant wing of the trade unions. Jock 
Garden, an advocate of the OBU, became the first CPA leader, and the CPA 
espoused the OBU, which was then a body with leaders but no followers. The 
earliest policies of the CPA were a mixture of OBU and Bolshevik theories, 
with greater emphasis on the first than on the second.22 The militant 
unionists, who were to form the nucleus of the OBU, were probably the first 
“communists” in Australian unions. Even before the CPA was formed, there 
were groups of militant unionists who called themselves communists.23 Their 
aim, like that of the IWW and the OBU, was to “‘white-ant” the unions, that 
is, to alienate the rank and file of the unions from their leaders, with a view 
to capturing the unions and implementing militant policy. The CPA policy in 
1920-21 consisted of “white-anting’”” New South Wales unions. Some nine 
hundred communists were engaged in this activity,2+ but it does not seem to 
have been very effective. The policy was already being neglected in 1921 in 
favor of a policy of capturing the unions “from above.” 

The New South Wales Labor Council, of which Jock Garden was secretary, 
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was the most powerful body in the trade-union movement of New South 
Wales. It had no jurisdiction in other states, except morally, but in New 
South Wales it was the only coordinator for unionism in the state and 
therefore very important when strike funds had to be raised. Failure to secure 
credentials from it could ruin a new union. The prestige of its secretary was 
therefore second to none in the trade-union movement. 

When Garden became a communist almost all the rest of the council 
executive became communists also.25 They did not join solely to flatter their 
leader, who distributed the plum positions in the Council. They too had been 
inspired by the Russian revolution to hope for a socialist world. Such a 
feeling was widespread among the working class at the time. It explains why 
in 1921 there were thirty communist union delegates to the New South Wales 
Labor Council, why the secretaries of the Newcastle and Brisbane labor 
councils were members of the CPA, why CPA members were on the labor 
councils of Victoria and South Australia, and why 15 percent of the delegates 
to the 1921 trade-union conference, which recommended that the ALP adopt 
a socialization platform, were communists.26 

Given the communist influence and control in these labor councils in 1921 
and the mass enthusiasm of trade unionists for the Russian revolution, a 
pattern of communist activity in the unions started to develop, which lasted 
until 1924. At the Fourth Comintern Congress of 1922 Garden claimed that 
the way to power in Anglo-Saxon countries was to manipulate the union 
movement through control of the labor councils or equivalent bodies. He 
claimed that through its control of the labor councils of New South Wales 
and Queensland, the CPA had control of 347,000 Australian trade 
unionists.27 Indeed, until fervor aroused by the Russian revolution died down, 
and temporarily poor conditions in 1920-21 started to improve, the CPA did 
have considerable support in the trade unions, but it was not true to say that 
through its control of the labor councils it controlled their supporters. The 
labor council, never been more than a coordinating body, had to rely on the 
unions’ voluntary submission to its leadership. 

The CPA’s policy of concentrating activity in the labor councils resulted in 
its neglect of rank and file activity in the unions and its failure to attempt to 
capture positions on union executives.28 Until the formation of the RILU in 
1921 Garden was not obliged to attempt such rank and file activity. But with 
its formation, and more particularly when the NSW Labor Council became 
affiliated to the RILU in 1922,29 he should have adopted such policies. He 
chose not to. 

Since the trade unions were still militant in 1920-21 and the labor 
movement as a whole was still enthusiastic about the Russian revolution, the 
manipulation of the trade unions through the labor councils was quite 
successful. Besides dispatching Howie to the first RILU congress, the NSW 
Labor Council also raised considerable sums of money for the Russian 
Famine Relief fund. In 1921-23 it called three trade-union congresses which 
supported or endorsed the CPA policy of affiliation with the ALP. However, 
the NSW Labor Council made no attempt to consolidate CPA influence in the 
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trade unions by having communists elected to executive positions in the 
unions. Between 1921-26 the only communist to hold an important 
trade-union position outside the NSW Labor Council was H. Denford, who 
was elected Sydney branch secretary of the Ironworkers’ Association in 1924. 
Some others held posts of minor importance. 

The CPA’s policy of leading the unions via the labor councils was further 
weakened between 1921-24 because it lost the support of the majority of 
trade unionists. After 1922 it also lost control of the labor councils outside 
New South Wales because the local CPA branches either disappeared or 
became too small to maintain their influence.39 The loss of trade-union 
support may have been due to the loss of worker interest in the Russian 
revolution. It was certainly in part due to the revolutionary sloganizing of the 
NSW Labor Council which continually forecast the “day of reckoning” in 
what was a far from revolutionary society. Union affiliations to the NSW 
Labor Council fell from ninety-two in 1920 to sixty-three in 1922.31 It 
finally lost trade-union support when the CPA intervened in a coal lockout in 
1923. The support of the Miners’ Federation was lost and with it the rest of 
militant trade-union support as a whole. 

Poor conditions and intermittent employment were the real causes of the 
coal lockout, although the ostensible reason was a stoppage at one of the pits. 
The Miners’ Federation strike policy was to limit the size of the lockout. but 
the CPA called for a general strike. This demand, besides complicating the 
issue — many miners were active unionists and communists too — also 
allowed the owners to claim that the stoppage was communist inspired, thus 
raising the red bogey. It led to a series of accusations and counter-accusations 
between the CPA and the Miners’ officials, and consequently hostility 
developed between the communists and the largest and staunchest of the 
militant unions of New South Wales, a union which had firmly supported the 
communists at the trade-union congresses of 1921-23. This hostility was 
marked by the dismissal of the communist editor of the Miners’ paper, 
Common Cause. 

What further worsened their relations was the CPA's part in what became 
known as the Weaver-Thomas case. W. J. Thomas was a communist who had 
either approached the representatives of the owners of the mines or had been 
approached by them with an offer or request to supply them with 
information that would associate the ALP with a revolutionary plot.32 A 
bribe of E500 was mentioned. When the story became known, each side 
claimed the other had made the overture. The truth was lost in a maze of 
accusations. What matters is not which side was Iving, but that the CPA was 
smeared for dishonesty. 

The combination of its activity in the lockout and its part in the 
Weaver-Thomas case lost the CPA the support of the Miners’ Federation, and 
the NSW Labor Council lost support by association. It became clear in 1923 
and 1924, when the CPA needed the support of the NSW Labor Council to 


maintain its foothold in the ALP, that the couneil could no longer muster 
much support. 
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The communists had already started to join the ALP, as socialists 
traditionally had, before the Third Comintern Congress introduced the policy 
of the united front. Before 1921 their intentions had been fairly vague but 
can perhaps be summed up as having the object of influencing the ALP to 
adopt a socialist platform. In July, 1922 the first explicit directions of the 
Comintern to the CPA were published. The Comintern directed the CPA to 
approach the ALP formally with a proposal for a conference to arrange a 
mutual united front policy. As the terms were that the ALP should have five 
delegates and the CPA three — a ridiculous ratio — the ALP refused to 
participate in such a conference. Then, very late in 1922, the Fourth Congress 
of the Comintern, which Garden attended, reaffirmed that the CPA should 
enter the ALP to make contact with the masses in accordance with “. . . the 
resolution of the Australian Trade Union Congress of June 1921 and June 
1922, on the unity question.’’33 

In the CPA press of 1922-23 there was still some confusion about the 
objectives of the united front policy. The idea was expressed at various times 
that the CPA would move from a third party to an opposition party and then 
to power, presumably by converting the ALP to socialism.34 This was not the 
Comintern’s intention, which became more and more explicit.3> The ALP 
was an “‘irreconciliable’’ enemy. Independence, not merger, was wanted. The 
united front was worth nothing to the communists unless it ensured the 
winning of the majority of the proletariat away from the ALP, leaving it an 
empty shell. But the Australian communists were so used to working as a 
ginger group within the ALP that they did not perceive the crucial difference 
between traditional socialist policy and that advised by the Comintern. 
Misunderstanding of the united front by both communists and ALP members 
ensured continued success of the traditional socialist policy of working with 
the ALP until late in 1923. 

All CPA members joined the ALP in 1922. Because of the eminence of 
their leaders in the trade-union movement and the favorable climate of 
opinion within the ALP, they were able to build alliances with other groups 
in the New South Wales ALP. Sometimes these were only alliances of 
convenience. The most important of these alliances of convenience was that 
with the Australian Workers’ Union, which wished to wrest control of the 
NSW ALP from the parliamentary leaders. In return for communist support 
the AWU promised to support CPA demands for affiliation to the NSW ALP. 
CPA friendship with the militant unionists was also important because these 
militants secured endorsement for the CPA policy of affiliation at a 
trade-union congress held early in 1923. 

Having acquired this support, the CPA appealed in June, 1923 to the 
impending NSW ALP conference to allow it to affiliate. At the conference 
several communists were nominated for positions on the ALP executive. 
Garden, J. Graves, and J. Beasley were elected from among them. A motion 
was then introduced that the CPA be granted affiliation. The vote was ticd 
122 to 122, with the deciding vote cast by the chairman, A. C. Willis, the 
Miners’ Federation secretary. He voted in favor of affiliation. The CPA 
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became a probationary affiliate of the ALP. The ALP also adopted a 
socialization platform at this conference, indicating socialist strength. As the 
affiliation had to be confirmed at the next conference of the NSW ALP, the 
CPA immediately launched appeals to the ALP rank and file to win support 
for its confirmation. 

It also announced an ambitious united front program soon after obtaining 
the probationary affiliation. This stated that (1) there should be a Labor 
government and a united front of all labor against all capitalist organizations; 
(2) trade unions should be formed into One Big Union; (3) the ALP should be 
reorganized along class lines; (4) propaganda for the socialization of industry 
should be conducted everywhere by every worker: (5) the Communist Party 
should be strengthened as a “fighting vanguard” of the labor movement. 

Until June, 1923 the CPA policy of “boring from within” the ALP had 
met with considerable success. It had secured probationary affiliation to the 
NSW ALP and had the NSW ALP commit itself to socialism. Then the CPA’s 
fortunes changed. By this time it was becoming more evident to the CPA and 
the ALP that the Comintern united front policy was not the same policy as 
that traditionally followed by Australian socialists working in the ALP. The 
novel qualities of the communist variety of socialism, summed up in the 
dictum that the CPA should support the ALP as the rope supports the 
hanging man, were continually and openly announced in the CPA press by 
1923. Many prominent ALP members wondered if this meant that they were 
nursing a viper in their bosom. The AWU newspaper had proclaimed when 
probationary affiliation was granted that the “Communist Party can only 
affiliate with the Labor Party by renouncing each and every one of its 
principles which run counter to those of Labor: in other words. it can only 
link up with Labor by wiping itself clean off the map as a party.” 36 Instead 
of subordinating itself to the ALP after June, 1923, the CPA continued to 
publish articles in its press which suggested that it was obliged to take its 
orders from Moscow and that its object was not to merge with the ALP but 
to destroy it. This did not mean that the communists were practicing what 
they preached. Indeed, it is likely that this was mere lip service and that they 
were sull following traditional Australian socialist policy. However, the CPA 
never repudiated the Comintern. 

Belief that the CPA’s intention was to destroy the ALP spread gradually 
among ALP members, and many who had initially supported communist 
affiliation became hostile to the CPA in the second half of 1923. Many ALP 
factions had particular reasons for opposing CPA affiliation: the 
parliamentarians felt that it jeopardized their electoral prospects; the AWU 
was antisocialist and looked with disfavor on the union militants; and the 
Miners’ Federation had broken with the CPA after the lockout of the middle 
of 1923. Now these factions also had a reason in common: hostility to the 
alien techniques which the communists were apparently committed to using. 
That the communists had not yet implemented such policies made no 
difference. In late 1923 and 1924 ALP leaders in New South Wales frequently 
expressed their hostility to communist methods. For J. T. Lang, the 
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communists were “crooks” who threatened the traditional methods of the 
ALP.37 For H. Boote, editor of the Worker, they were the “‘paid slaves of 
Moscow."’38 For E. Theodore they were “paid Ta ee In general, 
the opposition to CPA affiliation centered on two points: (1) ALP tradition 
was totally dissimilar to that of the Comintern and communism and 
Comintern policy was like “a hothouse flower in Antarctica”; (2) the CPA 
was controlled from Moscow and was paid to disrupt the ALP. 

In October, 1923, before the CPA’s ambitious program for the united 
front could be translated into action, the CPA was expelled from the New 
South Wales ALP, and the triumph of affiliation was over. After a determined 
campaign led by J. T. Lang and P. F. Loughlin, the New South Wales 
executive reversed the decision to allow affiliation by sixteen votes to ten. A. 
C. Willis, the man whose deciding vote had enabled the CPA to secure 
affiliation some months before, abstained. As the vote indicated, the ALP was 
still divided over the issue of expelling the CPA and its understanding of the 
nature of united front policy was still not very advanced. Indeed, the CPA 
maintained that had six executive members not been absent, the CPA would 
not have been expelled. 

The CPA immediately launched appeals to the ALP rank and file to 
prevent the expulsion by voicing disagreement with the executive's decision. 
It instructed all its members to remain in the ALP so that there would have to 
be a ‘‘witchhunt,” to organize union protests, and to challenge the ALP to 
debate its rejection of the CPA.40 

Led by the NSW Labor Council, the communists generated considerable 
protest. The ALP almost split. Many unions and ALP branches protested the 
executive’s decision.4! Nevertheless, the three communist executive members 
were expelled. The controversy continued in the labor press until the 1924 
conference of the New South Wales ALP, when it became obvious that those 
in favor of expulsion had won. The expulsion was confirmed. In October, 
1924 the Federal Labor Party capped the affair by adopting a motion that 
“The Conference declares itself against the affiliation of the Communist Party 
with the Australian Labor Party, and declares ineligible for membership 
avowed communists.” The state ALP branches soon adopted similar rulings. 

The ALP’s problem was then to identify the communists and expel them. 
For several years after the 1923 decision communists were expelled as they 
were found. But with a kaleidoscope of political hues in the ALP, it proved a 
difficult business to decide if some people were communists. There were 
certainly many apologists for communism and for the theories of Marx and 
Engels, even if they did not belong to the CPA. Occasionally clumsy attempts 
were made to “frame” the most prominent. The identification of communists 
was complicated further because many CPA members who had joined the 
ALP let their membership in the former party lapse and remained in the ALP. 
The ALP itself complicated the matter by making the advocacy of communist 
principles illegal for ALP members, and in some states introduced a pledge of 
loyalty to the non-communist principles of the ALP. A little lie was sufficient 
to get around this obstacle, but it embarrassed many honest ALP Jeft-wingers 
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who did not wish to compromise their principles. 
The reason the ALP gave for the CPA’s expulsion was that ALP rules did 


not allow ALP members to have dual loyalties.42 There was no rule to justify 
the expulsion. The ALP had always allowed members of socialist parties to 
belong to it. Furthermore, members of the Victorian Socialist Party were 
allowed to remain members of the ALP even after the communists had been 
expelled. However, the ALP had expelled groups of socialists before with the 
intention of destroying them by isolating them from the working class, which 
the ALP monopolized, and had been successful.43 The expulsion of the CPA 
from the ALP almost destroyed the CPA too. 

When the CPA was cast out of the established working-class movement, it 
found itself in a world very inhospitable to communism. The Australian 
proletariat was growing rapidly in numbers and becoming more highly 
unionized. It was also experiencing unprecedented prosperity. After a short 
depression, unemployment had returned to the prewar level. There were some 
unfortunates, but on the whole they were forgotten in a rapidly expanding 
economy and a Mad Twenties atmosphere. Strikes fell off markedly, except 
in the mining industry. Union organization became lax. Militancy declined in 
Australia’s boom conditions. Promises of socialism no longer appealed to the 
working class. All the little socialist parties had declined. An attempt to revive 
the IWW in 1925 failed. The One Big Union became the tame cat of the 
Australian Workers’ Union. Socialists were no longer willing to work with the 
CPA, regarding it with extreme hostility.44 

Under these unfavorable conditions the CPA was forced to embark on 
policies designed to win support away from the ALP, but it promised a 
socialism that was not wanted. It tried independent action in the unions and 
in the 1925 New South Wales state elections. In both cases it failed utterly. In 
the case of the unions it failed partly because most of its membership had 
defected to the ALP after the CPA’s expulsion. 

When the New South Wales Labor Council executive failed to prevent the 
expulsion of the CPA from the ALP in 1923, it realized that it could no 
longer unite the trade unions in support of communist policies. The labor 
council therefore gave up the policy proposed by Garden at the Fourth 
Comintern Congress, discarded its revolutionary attitudes, and embarked on 
completely pragmatic policies. Unions once more began to affiliate with the 
labor council. 

Under the circumstances, the CPA decided in December, 1923 to 
introduce the policy recommended by the RILU of working among the rank 
and file of the unions, which it had hitherto ignored. The organizational 
center for communist rank and file activity was the Central Left Wing 
Movement of New South Wales, which was formed in 1924 by the 
amalgamation of several local bodies of the same nature. The executive 


members of this body were neatly all communists. Its program was 
revolutionary: 


It shall carry on a ceaseless warfare against the bourgeois ideology 
and organizations. It shall seek to destroy the workers’ faith in the 
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capitalist system and turn their eyes towards a communist society 
through the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


Its immediate demands were as follows: a federal basic wage of £5/15/0a 
week; payment of full wage in case of sickness, unemployment, or accident; 
an eight-hour day, with traveling time to and from work, and a five-day week; 
absolute preference for unionists and no open shop; and abolition of all scab 
and non-union labor. The Left Wing Movement decided to agitate for shop 
committees and to establish cells in all trade unions. By the end of 1924, 
however, the CPA had to admit that the Left Wing Movement was a failure 
due to the party’s own weakness. 

When the party decided to run party candidates in the New South Wales 
elections of 1925, despite failure in the unions in 1924, the party leaders 
were divided over the efficacy of such action: three of the central executive 
dissociated themselves from the decision to run candidates and attacked 
Garden who had proposed the action. They suggested that Garden was so 
enamored of parliamentary methods that he would defect if elected. In the 
end those who opposed the action were vindicated. Although the six party 
candidates stood in working-class electorates, all lost their deposits because 
they did not receive the minimum vote. Garden himself received only 317 
votes despite his eminence in the labor movement. This revealed the degree to 
which the party had become divorced from the Australian working-class 
movement. 

Not only had the party’s influence in the working-class movement 
dwindled to almost nothing in the years 1923-25, so had its membership. It 
had had 750 members in 1922 and probably not many more in 1923. At the 
time its own journal described it as “weak, inexperienced, loosely organized, 
badly led, and its policy, exceedingly vague and ill-defined.”’45 Then, after its 
expulsion, its members were forced to choose between the ALP and the CPA. 
At first some tried to maintain both memberships by keeping their CPA 
membership secret. As such, they were neither reliable nor easily controlled 
by the party. E. M. Higgins described the party in 1924 to friends in this way: 


...a handful of derelicts marooned away from everywhere, with 
four-fifths of the Party members only “secret”? members as a result of 
the prohibitions of the Labour Party constitutions and therefore 
unreliable from the point of view of the party.... Bluff, intrigue, 
faction, indiscipline, hypocrisy, talk, ineptitude — this is all the old 
Party is able to trade on now. 


Garden supported party members remaining in the ALP by keeping their 
communist affiliations hidden because he believed that communist contact 
with the working class could thereby be maintained. He defended this belief 
at the Christmas, 1924 party congress. However, he was losing favor with the 
party, and the majority of leaders rejected his suggestion on the grounds that 
it conflicted with the Comintern’s directions not to merge with other parties. 
The leaders then instructed all “secret” members to declare their membership 
in the CPA and defy the ALP to expel them. They repeated their instructions 
a year later and discovered, ruefully, that the “secret” members would not do 
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so, choosing to be ALP rather than CPA members. In 1925 the CPA had only 
280 members left.46 l 

The rump of the party now began to wrangle about what policy the party 
should follow and to question the wisdom of following the Comintern policy 
of the united front. Garden, always a pragmatist, had implicitly denied the 
relevance of the united front in Australia when he advocated secret CPA 
membership in the ALP. Party leaders, despite their rejection of Garden’s 
advice, were also troubled about the defeats which had resulted from the 
united front policy and they too started to consider other policies. In early 
1925 the CPA journal, Communist, asked for essays on the “Role of the CP 
in Australia” and offered a prize. An essay by Hector Ross won and was 
printed in the journal, which showed official endorsement for his suggestions. 
One point he made was that the party should not adopt the same attitudes as 
European parties. In Australia the principal objective was to avoid revolu- 
tionary sectarianism. The Central Executive should decentralize the party and 
concentrate on propagandizing and recruiting outside of industrial areas. With 
so few members the organization of factory nuclei and active communist cells 
was just not possible. “Instead of repeating the slogans of the European 
Parties,” Ross wrote, “we must formulate a revolutionary fighting programme 
based on the practical needs of the workers out here.” t7 Ross's suggestions 
ran counter to the policy and organization adopted and recommended by the 
Comintern; however, the general apathy and failure of the party tended to 
reinforce his “propagandist” line. Several prominent party members had, 
since the party’s formation, favored such policies of propaganda: Earsman 
was one and Baracchi another. In 1924 party leadership was divided. C. W., 
Baker led the supporters of the propagandist policy, and Lionel Leece led 
those who favored remaining in the ALP, even if the party had to be 
dissolved. Garden withdrew to the background. 

Those party members who felt that a party which had to adopt 
propagandist policies was useless, now began to leave the party. Among the 
first to yo was the party theoreticians G. Baracchi. Even though he had 
favored the “propagandist” line, the party’s weakness in 1925 convinced him 
that its existence was no longer justified, even as a propagandist organization. 
He was afraid it might become putsch-minded, or Blangwist, and therefore 
involved in acts of violence which would lead to government repression. So he 
proposed to a meeting of Sydney members that a motion be introduced at 
the next CPA conference that the party be liquidated and that the members 
enter the ALP as individuals. He received no support at all and so resigned, 
informing Tom Wright, the party secretary, that though the communists were 
the best men in the labor movement, “the Party itself, as an organization, is 
such a tragic farce that I cannot bear to be associated with it any longer.” 
Betore the party conference was held in December, 1925, he left Sydney for 
Germany and the Soviet Union and remained outside the CPA until 1935, 

At the conference Baracchi was accused of leaving because the party could 
not ensure the election of its leaders to parliament. It was also claimed, with 
more truth, that he represented a whole trend in the party. In 1926 Garden 
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reinforced this judgment by leaving the party with his full retinue of New 
South Wales Labor Council officers. During the year he had continually 
defied party policy by supporting a breakaway labor party in Queensland and 
by collaborating with Lang. After his expulsion he was allowed to give his 
reasons for such defiance in the party press. He claimed that the decline of 
the party was due to its failure to collaborate with the ALP except on 
uncompromising communist terms. Garden, like Baracchi, felt that socialists 
could not work with any success independently of the ALP. 

After the defection of the bulk of those members who favored working 
within the ALP, and after the party’s defeats in 1924-25, when it tried to win 
support independent of the ALP, the party resigned itself to propagandizing. 
It thus reverted to the traditional policy of those socialists who had chosen to 
compete with the ALP and failed. This too meant a disregard of Comintern 
policy. 

From 1926 to 1928 communist activity in the unions was limited mostly 
to distributing propaganda. It could, however, occasionally exert influence on 
Garden and the New South Wales Labor Council because of the council’s 
affiliation with the RILU, and because Garden, although no longer a 
communist, was still a socialist. However, Garden’s readiness to help the 
communists was tempered by an awareness that he could not do this too 
often or too openly without weakening the New South Wales Labor Council 
itself and forfeiting membership in the ALP. By 1926 several motions had 
been put to ALP conferences to exclude the council from the ALP and from 
ALP conferences as long as it continued to associate with the RILU.48 
Although the motions were not adopted, they were sufficiently menacing to 
prevent Garden’s working too closely with the CPA. 

Only twice in 1926-28 did the CPA solicit Garden’s support to secure the 
adoption of communist policies by the Australian trade-union movement. 
Both were policies which he had attempted to have adopted before he left the 
party and which were adopted after he left. The first was the creation of the 
Commonwealth Disputes Committee. Garden had proposed the formation of 
such an organization at the Adelaide Interstate Conference of Labor Councils 
in 1925. This committee provided the federal coordination which the labor 
councils of Australia had lacked until then. It was later replaced at the All 
Australian Trades Union Conference of 1927 by the Australian (Australasian) 
Council of Trade Unions (ACTU), which adopted a socialization program.4? 
The CPA had no influence in this federal coordinating Council of Trades 
Unions because it no longer controlled the New South Wales Labor Council 
representatives who were affiliated to it. 

The second communist policy which Garden had endorsed by the 
trade-union movement was that of setting up a Pan Pacific Trade Union 
organization. The Comintern had first proposed such an organization in 1922, 
and the CPA reiterated the suggestion in 1925. Garden had proposed its 
establishment at the 1925 Adelaide Conference, and the delegates had agreed 
to hold a conference of trade unionists from countries bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean to give further consideration to the proposal. In 1926 and 1927 
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conferences were held, but they were abortive because no delegates from 
other countries bordering on the Pacific attended. Communist parties 
elsewhere had also been instructed to set up such an organization, and the 
Pan Pacific Trade Union Secretariat was finally established at Hankow in 
1927. From the outset it was obviously an organization for anti-imperialist 
action and propaganda. Even so, the Australian trade-union movement 
became associated with it, and the ACTU became an affiliate member. The 
CPA’s links with the PPTUS were strengthened when Jack Ryan, a CPA 
member, was sent as ACTU delegate to the PPTUS conference in China and 
was elected to the communist-dominated executive. The journal of the 
PPTUS, Pan Pacific Worker, started publication in Sydney with Jock Garden 
as its nominal editor, though Ryan actually did the work. 

Establishing these connections with the PPTUS proved an empty triumph 
for the Australian communists. The government prevented the holding of any 
PPTUS conferences in Australia and, except on one occasion, also prevented 
Australian delegates attending PPTUS conferences held overseas. This meant 
that the CPA could exercise no influence on the Australian trade-union 
movement through the PPTUS. Furthermore, the AWU, leading the moderate 
trade unions, started a campaign to have the ACTU disaffihate from the 
PPTUS, although the AWU was not an ACTU member.5! The campaign did 
secure the disaffiliation of the ACTU from the PPTUS in 1930, despite 
opposition from Garden. The PPTUS was in effect dead in Australia by 1930, 
although the Pan Pacific Worker continued to be published in Australia until 
1933. By that time Chiang Karshek’s hostility had ensured the demise of the 
PPTUS headquarters in China as well. Because the PPTUS conferences were 
abortive and because the CPA had no members in influential positions on the 
ACTU, the establishment of both these trade union organizations was worth 
little to the communists except for propaganda purposes. The CPA’s failure 
to be more than a propagandist organization in the unions was matched by its 
failure to be anything more than a propagandist organization in politics. 

From 1926 to 1928 the CPA's political activity was very limited. Apart 
from occasional half-hearted proposals to the ALP for a united front, the 
party made no real efforts to continue the policy of working with the ALP, 
either in Australian socialist or in Comintern fashion. lts proposals only 
elicited attacks from the ALP anyway, and the ALP’s attitude of hostility 
continued to become more and more uncompromising. Instead, under the 
leadership of Jack Kavanagh,>2 who had arrived from Canada in 1925, it 
concentrated more and more on propagandist activities. Although this course 
of action was apparently imposed on the party by its situation, it was also 
facilitated by Kavanagh's personal commitment to such policies. Having 
served his apprenticeship in the Second International, the notion that his first 
loyalty was to the Comintern and not to the local working class was 
unacceptable to him. The mere fact that he was prepared to let Garden 
publicize his views of what was wrong with party policy in the Workers’ 
Weekly indicated that he was not a “formed” communist. A “formed” 
communist would never have allowed the Opposition to advance its views 
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openly in the party because this contravened the principles of democratic 
centralism. Kavanagh did not pay much attention to the Comintern’s 
demands, which were particularly strong at this time, that the CPA organize 
itself on democratic centralist lines. His notion of a party was the easy-going 
socialist type in which he had served his apprenticeship. Thus, even though 
the party had decided in 1925 that its most important task was to introduce 
democratic centralism, Kavanagh did not attempt to implement this decision. 
He focused, instead, on the propagandist policy of educating the workers 
recommended in Ross’s article. 

Propaganda became all important in the years 1926-28. The rationale 
behind the emphasis on propaganda was that once the working class knew 
what was wrong with society they would join or support the CPA. In 1926 
and 1927 Kavanagh, as editor of the Workers’ Weekly and the dominant 
central executive member, diffused such views throughout the party. Three 
innovations followed from Kavanagh’s propagandist policy. First, with 
Kavanagh’s backing, Trade Union Educational Leagues, already developed by 
the Communist Party of the United States, were introduced in Australia in 
1926. Membership was open to an “unlimited number of sincere fighters for 
the working class.”53 The aim was to educate the workers to the concept of 
class struggle. Each league had an executive committee, comprising a 
president, a secretary, and three other members, which had the right to expel 
members. The fact that fifteen members would constitute a quorum at any 
meeting indicates their intended size. The leagues were never successful and 
early in 1927 their aim changed. It was stated that their fundamental task 
henceforth was “to co-ordinate the left-wing of the Labor Movement.” In 
mid-1927 they merged with another organization, the Militant Minority 
Movement, and were called the TUEL (Minority Movement). In March, 1928 
the initials TUEL were omitted from the title. 

A second innovation was the formation of what the popular press referred 
to as communist “Sunday schools.” Their purpose was to indoctrinate the 
very young. This was not a novel policy for Australian socialists; the VSP had 
established similar organizations in the past. A Young Comrades Club was 
also formed to indoctrinate older children. Both aroused considerable alarm 
in the community; alarm which was not justified as they had less effect than 
the TUEL. 

Kavanagh’s third innovation was to organize training classes in Marxism for 
communists. These were quite successful in 1928. They were held once a 
week for two hours, and attendance was compulsory. The classes were 
administered by a department of the Central Committee known as the 
Agitprop. The pupils were taught from an elaborate training manual, 
published in 1928, which revealed quite clearly that the CPA leaders’ views of 
the communist movement were certainly not the views held by the 
Comintern. Rather, they represented the more catholic idea of socialism 
common among Marxists of the Second International. The manual stated that 
the “first task of the Communist Party consists in convincing the majority of 
the proletariat that its programme and politics are correct.” As a consequence 
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of its emphasis on the need to educate the workers first, the manual 
misrepresented the history of thevCPa. Phe manual claimed that there was 
very little difference between the CPA and the ASP, the two rival communists 
parties of 1920. This was because the ASP had followed policies which the 
CPA was following under Kavanagh. Furthermore, the manual described the 
ALP as a socialist party that had been corrupted, whereas the Comintern 
maintained that it had always been corrupt. The manual recommended 
further reading which was quite catholic, including non-communist authors 
such as Postgate and Max Beer.54 ; 

On the whole, under Kavanagh the CPA members’ knowledge of 
Marxism-Leninism improved. Their “leftism,” which in this case meant too 
much concentration on theory and too little on action, also increased. The 
party had virtually no contact with the Australian working class, even in the 
major industries. It was more like a club than a full-time occupation; 
something to indulge in after five o’clock. Other than propagandizing, no 
effort was made to reach the mass of the working class. This policy of 
inaction upset a new generation of men, some of whom had been trained by 
Kavanagh. Their opposition to him initially developed over the problem of 
how the party should be organized, and this led to vital differences on party 
policy. 

The Comintern had insisted that all communist parties adopt the 
democratic centralist method of organization. The CPA did not do this in its 
first constitution, adopted in 1922. But failure to adopt democratic 
centralism was not unusual in communist parties at this time; many European 
parties, in fact, kept the socialist party system of organization. Consequently, 
in 1924 the Comintern started a ‘‘bolshevization”’ campaign to eradicate these 
vestiges of what it considered an outmoded political form.5> The CPA 
responded to Comintern directions at its Christmas, 1925 conference by 
promising to “‘bolshevize”’ itself. This was not done, and the party continued 
to function in the loose, undisciplined manner that it and the socialist parties 
always had. The 1922 constitution remained in foree with only minor 
modifications. When Kavanagh came to power he could no longer ignore the 
discrepancies between Comintern directions and the party constitution: 
therefore, in 1927 he introduced a new democratic centralist constitution. 
But, with his emphasis on doctrinal purity and the propagandist role of the 
party, he neglected to see that the new Politburo/Orgburo/Agitprop directed 
organization functioned properly. Norman Jeffery made the accusation in 
May, 1927 that communists were still clinging to the old socialist ways.56 

The failure to ensure that the CPA functioned like a Bolshevik party meant 
that no activity was being conducted in the factories where the basic unit, the 
nucleus, of a democratic centralist party was supposed to function. Those 
men who wanted more action and less propaganda from the party began to 
form an opposition to Kavanagh's leadership and his propagandist policy. The 
opposition grew with an influx of new members, recruited in a drive in 1926, 
and with the return of several men who had been trained in Moscow. This 
training had been instituted in 1925 by the Comintern with the object of 
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producing men who would really bolshevize the hybrid parties which the 
Comintern had inherited. The first Australian trainee was despatched in 1926. 
Most trainees joined the opposition group when they returned to Australia, 
bringing the opposition much prestige. This augured ill for the unity of the 
party in the next few years. 

In the first seven years of its existence the CPA had not increased its 
influence. Instead, the number of communists and communist supporters had 
declined. To a considerable extent the decline can be ascribed to the 
economic and social conditions of the twenties: Australia prospered as she 
never had before and Australians simply felt no need for social revolution. 
Working conditions were quite good except in a few industries, notably 
mining. In the twenties socialism seemed an outmoded political creed, and 
socialist parties of all sorts declined. The CPA’s lack of success cannot, 
therefore, be ascribed solely to its own errors. However, it is quite clear that 
the precipitous decline in its fortunes was due to its expulsion from the ALP. 
This in turn was due to the hostility aroused by the Comintern policy of the 
united front. Before the ALP realized the objectives of this policy and how it 
differed from earlier Australian socialist policy, the CPA had been welcome in 
many sections of the ALP. Even after the CPA had been expelled, the VSP 
was allowed to remain in the ALP; therefore, in expelling communists the 
ALP leaders were not rejecting socialism, merely the novel communist variant 
of socialism. Had the CPA never become affiliated to the Comintern, it might 
never have been accused of attempting to destroy the ALP, because the CPA 
leaders themselves did not understand what the Comintern demanded of 
them. 

Comintern policy, far from advancing the CPA’s fortunes in the twenties, 
almost destroyed it. The CPA’s success prior to its affiliation to the 
Comintern, while it was still working along traditional Australian socialist 
lines, was completely cancelled out once the CPA had been expelled from the 
ALP. The communists themselves were well aware that their failure was due 
to the Comintern’s united front policy. Then, for a brief period, they tried to 
compete with the ALP for working-class support. But after the debacle in the 
1925 elections it became clear that the CPA could not succeed in winnning 
the working class away from the ALP in the prosperous twenties. They 
therefore reverted to a traditional socialist policy of propagandizing among 
the working class and neglected all other activity. 

In 1927 the CPA was more like a traditional Australian socialist party than 
a communist party of the type desired by the Comintern. But, despite its 
traditional socialist orientation, it could no longer pursue the one socialist 
party policy that had been successful, namely, working as a ginger group in 
the ALP. Unless some cataclysmic changes in Australian social and economic 
conditions occurred, the CPA was doomed to the isolation that its socialist 
predecessors had experienced. 
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— NOTES TO CHAPTER TWO 


Both the Victorian Socialist Party “communist” group and the 
Australian Socialist Party had avowed support for the Comintern before 
they really knew anything about it. Cf. chapter I. 

Other garbled accounts of Comintern policies and proceedings were 
being published in the press in 1920, and in October the Twenty One 
Conditions of membership were published, together with some of the 
Second Congress decisions. 

Cf. Crisp, Tbe Australian Federal Labour Party, op.cit., ch. 6, for the 
ALP’s relations with the Internationals. 

The Democratic Association of Victoria also established links with the 
First International. 

The Twenty One Conditions of membership were published in Australia 
in October, 1920, but real acceptance of the notion that the Comintern 
was to be obeyed without question did not come until 1922. See, for 
example, Proletarian, 7 December 1921; Labor Council of New South 
Wales: Yearly Report and Balance Sheet, 1922 (Sydney), p.19. 

The party was listed as affiliated in the first publication on the 
Comintern, Boris Souvarine’s Lu Troiwiéme Internationale (Paris, 1919), 
but three objections can be raised: (1) Souvarine’s pamphlet was based 
on doubtful or incorrect information; cf. P. Dutt, The Two 
Internationals (London, 1920), p.62. (2) It became policy at the 
Second Congress that all communists in one country unite. Souvarine 
listed more than one party in several countries and so his list would 
have had to be revised in 1920. (3) The accounts of Earsman contradict 
him; Report to the Central Executive of the CPA, Mitchell Library, 
Hancock Collection, Mss. 772/9, pp. 111-19. 

International Communist, 1 January 1921; 15 January 1921. F. A. 
Sergeev (Artem) was born in Kursk, Russia, in 1883. He was a 
revolutionary trom the age of 14, imprisoned at 19 when he joined the 
Russian Social Democratic Workers Party. He then went to Austria and 
France and attended the Free Russian University (19032). He returned 
to Russia in 1903 and was again imprisoned. He was active in the 
RSDWP 1903-10. In 1910 he was exiled to Siberia, whence he escaped 
in 1911 to Australia via China. In 1911 he set up a branch of the Union 
of Russian Emigrants in Brisbane and then the Russian Workers’ 
Association. He took part in the 1912 tramways strike and established a 
socialist paper for Russians, Echo of Australia, in the same year, He was 
jailed in 1913 for his part in the ASP free speech campaign. He 
introduced the Russian emigrants to Leninist theory. In 1913-17 he was 
a member of the Waterside Workers’ Federation, the Australian Meat 
Industries Employees Union and the ASP. He returned to Russia in 
1917 and was made a Central Committee member of the Russian 
Communist Party, vice-president of the Ukrainian Soviet, and 
Commissar for Mines. In 1919 he became a member of the ECCI. He 
was killed in a train crash in 1921. 


On 22 December 1920 the Garden rump of the CPA applied for 
affiliation to the Comintern by cable and by letter. 
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At this time, it must be remembered, the socialists of Australia did not 
realize that they would not be deciding their own policy. 

Communist International, June-July 1920, col.2122. 

Australian Communist, 4 February 1921. 

Ibid. 

International Communist, 24 September 1921. 

Report to the Central Executive of the CPA, Mitchell Library, Hancock 
Collection, Mss. 772/9, p. 111. 

J. Howie, Reds in Congress, pamphlet issued by First Congress RILU, 3 
July 1921 (Sydney, n.d.). 

The ASP cited Souvarine’s pamphlet La Troisième Internationale of 
1919, which listed it as affiliated. 

International Communist, 7 January 1922. 

Reardon to A. Brodney, 18 June 1922, cited in J. N. Rawling, “The 
Communist Party of Australia to 1930” (ANU Work in Progress paper, 
1962), p.9. 

Communist International, Ill, No. 16/17, 1921, p.18. 

Theses on Tactics Adopted by the Third World Congress, June/July 
1921 (Sydney, 1921), p.4. 

Decisions of the Third Congress of the Communist International, Held 
at Moscow, July, 1921 (London, n.d.), p.40. 

Compare statement of OBU aims in Sun, 17 March 1919, with the 
statement of CPA aims in the Argus, 27 September 1921. 

They were led by Jacob Johnson and Tom Walsh, who had formed the 
Socialist Party of Australia together with Garden. 

Fourth Congress of the Communist International, Abridged Report of 
Meetings Held at Petrograd and Moscow, November 7-December 3 1928 
(London, n.d.), p.291. 

United Communist Party to ECCI, n.d., Mitchell Library, Hancock 
Collection, Mss. 772/9. 

Ibid. 

Fourth Congress of the Communist International . . ., pp. 230ff. 
Communist, 16 February 1923, pointed out that the first task of 
communists was not to capture trade-union leaders’ positions but to 
organize sympathetic cells on the ground that “Many Trade Union 
leaders . . . are prepared to follow party elements.” 

Labor Council Report, 1922, p.10 

In Melbourne P. Laidler led a neo-communist group in the Trades Hall, 
but it never won control of the Trades Hall Council. 

Labor Council Report, 1920, 1921, 1922. 

W. Thomas, A Red Revolution for £500: An Account of the Weaver 
Thomas Conspiracy Case (Sydney, 1923), p. 3 and passim; Parliament- 
ary Debates, New South Wales, 1923, p.403. 

Communist, 23 February 1923. 

The ex-IWW members of the CPA, led by T. Glynn and J. B. King were 
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CHAPTER III 


The Party Grows 


I THE ENVIRONMENT 


In 1927, due to a slowing down of the postwar boom in industrial 
expansion, the low rate of growth of productivity, and declining profit 
expectations, the prosperity of the previous six years was ending.! In the 
next two years employers tried to combat the drop in profits by reducing 
wages, which resulted in a number of long and bitter strikes in 1928-30. Many 
men lost their jobs, and unemployment grew steadily after 1928. By the first 
quarter of 1930, 14.6 percent of Australian trade unionists were unemployed. 

The first of the strikes was among the waterside workers. It was soon 
followed by lockouts of timber workers and coal miners.2 All three strikes 
(or lockouts) were caused by reductions in wages or alterations of the number 
of hours worked after the introduction of new arbitration awards. Many 
thousands of men went on strike.3 The unions, however, had become 
inefficient during the industrial peace of the twenties, especially at the federal 
level, and could not organize the strikers effectively. This allowed rank and 
file militants to take control of certain aspects of strike policy, especially 
food relief and control of pickets. Attempts by defeatist leaders of the 
Waterside Workers’ and Miners’ Federation to negotiate settlements with the 
owners and participate in industrial peace conferences only resulted in their 
further loss of control over the strikers and locked-out men, and in the 
strengthening of mass militancy. But the growth of militancy alone does not 
explain the bitterness of these strikes. What most embittered the strikers was 
the use of scab labor to keep the industries functioning. While the use of scab 
labor is usually expected in strikes, in this instance the federal government 
deliberately encouraged the formation of alternative scab unions in the 
timber and waterside industries by legislation designed to make the strikers 
register for employment or forfeit their right to employment at the end of 
the dispute. With increasing unemployment, violent brawls and riots opposing 
the scab labor occurred frequently, and in several capital cities special 
volunteer police were called out to protect non-striking workers. On two 
occasions these police fired on the pickets. In Melbourne, when watersiders 
attempted to prevent scabs from registering, four men were injured, one of 
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whom later died. In Rothbury, New South Wales, during a peaceful protest 
march of strikers, an innocent bystander, Norman Brown, was killed.4 He was 
made a martyr by the militant strikers. 

Because of the ineffectuality of the unions, poor strike policy, and lack of 
support from other unions, the strikers were doomed to failure in all three 
strikes and lockouts.5 Eventually funds for strike pay were exhausted, and 
the strikers’ unions were forced to capitulate. It is important to note, 
however, that even at this stage, when men were going hungry, the workers 
were still intent on extending the strikes, while the leaders were prepared to 
accept defeat.© In all these disputes a significant contrast became apparent: 
while the workers were becoming more militant, their union leaders were 
becoming more defeatist.? Thus, in addition to severe economic conditions, 
by 1930 the workers had become disillusioned with the union leaders. 

By this time it had become clear to many Australian workers that trade 
unions alone could not defend them against reductions in wages. Both the 
union leaders and the workers thus turned to the Australian Labor Party to 
save them from the threat of unemployment, and in 1929, after thirteen 
years out of office, the ALP was returned as the federal government. During 
this period, ALP governments were returned in several states as well.8 The 
new federal government had an implicit mandate to rectify depression 
conditions and had made specitic promises to the locked-out miners to end 
the lockout.? However, no sooner had the ALP come to power than the 
effects of the collapse of Wall Street Began to be felt in Australia. 
Unemployment increased rapidly, and by the last quarter of 1930, 23.4 
percent of trade unionists were unemployed. 

The unprecedented magnitude of the Great Depression at first bewildered 
the ALP leaders. Certainly in early 1930 they had no plan of how to cope 
with it; they dealt in an ad hoe fashion with each new crisis as it presented 
itself. The ALP, unable to alleviate depression conditions, broke its promise 
to the miners to end the coal lockout. By way of justification the party 
claimed then and subsequently that its lack of a majority in the Senate 
prevented it from passing drastic measures. 10 This was a lame excuse. It did 
not explain why the ALP took the measures it did. Reasons for these 
measures have to be sought elsewhere. 

The party had inherited the legacy of too much borrowing in the twenties. 
Borrowing had been so excessive that by 1930 loans raised in London were a 
very important factor in Australia’s economie edifice. The ALP assumed, 
probably rightly, that borrowing must continue or economic conditions 
would become even worse. This meant that overseas debts would have to be 
paid. Consequently the ALP decided to accept the advice of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer that Australian standards of living must be dropped to pay overseas 
debts.!! The ALP voters and the party rank and file were stunned by this 
decision, which was embodied in the Melbourne Agreement. It split the Labor 
Party and provoked violent accusations of betrayal of the Australian people 
to the London bankers. !2 The greatest loss to the ALP ocurred in 1931 when 
J. T. Lang, the New South Wales Labor Premier, led most of the ALP 
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members of that state out of the party to form the Lang Labor Party. 13 

Having embarked on the policy of lowering living standards, the Prime 
Minister, Scullin, adhered to it rigidly. What began as an ad hoc measure soon 
became a plan of action to remedy the ills of the depression. Scullin turned 
for advice to a group of economists led by D. B. (later Sir Douglas) Copland. 
In September, 1930 these men produced a “Plan for Economic Adjustment,” 
which proposed a single, severe reduction of wages throughout the nation in 
order to avoid the “grave industrial troubles” which a series of gradual wage 
cuts would bring.!4 The federal government acted on this plan of deflation in 
late 1930 and early 1931. 

In January, 1931 the Arbitration Court loweied the railwaymen’s basic 
wage by 10 percent; this reduction was soon extended to other industries. 
Late in 1931 the Premiers’ Plan, which even Lang signed, resulted in further 
reductions in wages and more dismissals from positions. These reductions, in 
many cases, came on top of equivalent or even more severe wage reductions 
after the unsuccessful strikes of 1928-30. They also came before the 
government had established an efficient system of nationwide unemploy- 
ment relief and thus brought dreadful hardship. The Australian working class 
might have been prepared to endure this hardship temporarily had this plan 
brought an improvement in conditions.!5 But unemployment continued to 
rise, and evictions and suicides became everyday occurrences. By late 1932 
nearly a third of Australian workers were unemployed, and the percentage of 
those only partly employed was even higher. Their sufferings were 
compounded by the hardships of the relief-camp system, which the ALP 
governments had initiated.!6 The camps were founded on the principle that 
men should work for the dole. First introduced by the Hogan Labor 
government of Victoria, they soon spread throughout the country. 
Conditions in them were appalling, especially when they were first set up. 
They separated families and militarized the work force. 

The stresses provoked by failure to cope with the depression caused 
considerable dissension inside the ALP. Men defected both singly and en 
masse, including men like J. Lyons, who became Prime Minister of the 
opposition government which succeeded the ALP in 1932. Most of the losses 
were among those who thought the ALP was not doing enough for its 
electorate rather than among those who, like Lyons, felt that it was adopting 
unjustifiably radical policies. 

Within the ALP radicalism grew in strength. This was apparent to some 
extent in Victoria and South Australia, but it was especially strong in New 
South Wales where J. T. Lang had been returned to power in November, 
1930. . 

Lang had his own solution to the depression. He called for a moratorium 
on all debts and a repudiation of all obligations to the overseas bankers. He 
originated a simple “devil” theory of imperialism in which the conspirators 
against Australians were the London bankers.!7 Because Lang was a 
demagogue, history has it that his plan was demagogic, too, and would have 
provided no real solution to the depression.!18 Whether this is true or not, 
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Lang, because of his radicalism, appealed to the Labor Party voter who was 
disillusioned with the federal government. When he withdrew from the ALP 
in 1931, the bulk of the state Labor Party went with him and so did the 
voters. In the 1931 federal elections his newly formed party received 378,000 
votes in New South Wales, and the ALP received only 171,000 votes. Five 
Lang Labor Party members were elected to parliament and only three ALP 
members. Lang Labor increased its lead until 1934, but by that ume Lang 
had fallen from government in New South Wales. 

In 1931-32 Lang addressed audiences of more than 30,000 people, and 
Jock Garden, by then a determined Lang supporter, proclaimed Lang greater 
than Lenin. But Lang, perhaps drunk with popularity, began to make 
promises which he could not keep, and his “Tammany Hall” notion of 
politics led him into contradictions with his professed social radicalism. He 
did not attempt to seek support in other states, fearing to share the limelight. 
Worst of all, he too failed the Miners’ Federation in New South Wales by not 
ameliorating conditions. Furthermore, he was prepared to transport scab 
labor to other states and it was he who introduced the provisions of the 
Premiers’ Plan in New South Wales. Within his own party he crushed or 
repressed even radical groups, despite his professed radicalism, if they were a 
threat to his power. The most important of the movements which he crushed 
was the Socialization Units movement. 

These Socialization Units had been created at the 1930 New South Wales 
ALP conterence, before Lang Labor split from the ALP. They were to devise 
ways and means to propagate the first principle of the ALP’s platform, the 
“socialisation of industry.” 19 The leaders of the Socialization Committee 
which headed these units were often former communists, such as T. Payne, 
Jock Garden, and J. Kilburn, who were among the strongest of Lang’s 
supporters in 1930-32. The Socialization Units propagandized widely in the 
New South Wales ALP, and soon similar organizations appeared in Victoria. 
By 1931, with the growing radicalism of the ALP, the Socialization Units 
were sufficiently strong to produce their own newspaper, to obtain official 
representation on the Lang Labor Party's executive,29 and to insure that the 
Lang Labor Party declare itself socialist. The Socialization Committee then 
started to plan a three-year transition to socialism, during which rule would 
be by regulation, as “Parliament was collapsing.” When the question arose of 
how to conduct socialization, prominent ALP member Arthur Rae said that 
this could only be done by a dictatorship of the proletariat. Support for 
communist front organizations increased, The committee also spoke in favor 
of the Soviet Union. In late 1931 Tom Payne advocated revolution and 
submitted to the committee for consideration as future ALP policy a plan 
based on the USSR methods of socialization. The plan was rejected, and by 
1932 the high point of “leftism” in the units had passed. They had by then 
become very popular and very strong within the New South Wales ADP 
although elsewhere in Australia the organizations modeled on them never 
went past the planning stage. 
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Lang attacked the Socialization Units because they tended to threaten his 
popularity. In late 1932 he announced that they had a secret pact with the 
communists, and in 1933 a determined red bogey campaign was conducted 
against them in Lang’s paper, the Labor Daily.22 This initiated their decline 
and subsequently they were disbanded. 

In 1932 the Lang Labor government collapsed. Lang himself was dismissed 
from the premiership in 1932 by the New South Wales Governor, Sir Philip 
Game, when he attempted to prevent the implementation of garnishee orders 
placed on state funds after he had refused to pay state debts. The ALP federal 
government also fell in 1932, and the opposition under Lyons was returned 
by a landslide vote. 

The extent of disillusion with labor government is clearly demonstrated in 
the number of votes it lost between 1929 and 1932. Whereas the ALP won 46 
seats in 1929, a shift of 11.1 percent of the vote to the opposition gave the 
ALP and Lang Labor only 19 seats in 1932.23 Conservative parties were 
elected in several states that year. They were not blamed for the depression 
and were fortunate to be elected just as the depression started to end. 
Conditions improved after 1933, although it was several years before they 
returned to what they had been prior to 1928. The conservative parties 
benefited from these improvements and a federal labor government was not 
returned again until the Second World War. 

Besides inspiring radical movements of the left, depression conditions also 
inspired radical movements of the right. With the increase in unemployment 
and the bitterness created by it, some sections of the Australian community 
began to fear a social revolution. This belief was hardly justified, but the 
increased incidence of brawls between workers and police during the strikes 
of 1928-30 fanned fears, and class hatred reached an unusually high pitch. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Eric Campbell, the leader of the most important radical 
right-wing movement, the New Guard, certainly feared that strike activity was 
a prelude to social revolution. Although the New Guard functioned only in 
New South Wales, there were similar, smaller movements in other states. 

The New Guard was created to combat communism, socialism and 
Langism; it did not distinguish between them.24 At first it was merely a 
conservative movement led by ex-army officers living in exclusive suburbs on 
the North Shore of Sydney. Its slogan was “King and Country.” Its role was 
essentially the negative one of opposing working-class radicalism, which was 
developing rapidly in the depression. It remained predominantly a 
conservative movement, but by late 1932, when it started to decline, it had 
taken on some of the overtones of a fascist movement. It had a multi-class 
composition and contained many working-class radicals among its 100,000 
members. Though it was not modeled on the fascist movements of Europe, it 
shared many of their characteristics, such as anti-parliamentarism, 
anticcommunism, and a desire to reform society morally and socially.25 
Indeed, what finally destroyed the movement was dissension between the old 
conservatives and the members who regarded it as a right-wing social 
revolutionary movement. Some of the latter, led by Campbell, who had been 
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inspired by the fascists he had met in Europe, were certainly more fascist 
than conservative, but they were in the minority. 

The New Guard members drilled regularly in a military fashion, although 
they were not armed. Most of their activity in 1931-32 consisted of breaking 
up communist, Socialization Unit, and Labor Party meetings: for a time 
scores of cars prowled around Sydney’s suburbs seeking out these meetings in 
order to provoke brawls. Despite this violence, the New Guard received 
considerable moral and financial support, usually unofficial, from members of 
the conservative parties and from businessmen. 

Finally it lost the character of a mass movement in 1933 because 
Campbell’s increasing radicalism provoked internal dissension and splits, and 
because fear of a social revolution had died down after Lang fell from 
power.26 


ll THE PARTY 


It is against this background of economic depression and growing social 
radicalism of the left and the right that the history of the CPA in 1927-33 
must be seen. 

In 1927, as the economic recession started in Australia, the CPA was 
instructed by the Comintern to embark on new policies. The Comintern’s 
directions were drawn up in a document known as the Queensland 
Resolution, which was brought back from the Fourth RII.U conterence of 
early 1928 by Norm Jeffery and Jack Ryan. The resolution instructed the 
party to break with the “reactionary” Labor government of Queensland and 
run its own left-wing candidates in opposition to the ALP in the state’s next 
elections. It thus demanded that the CPA abandon the propagandist policy it 
had been following since 1926 and present a direct political challenge to the 
ALP. Kavanagh believed that, given the tiny size of the party and the lessons 
of history about such direct challenges, such a policy was inappropriate in 
Australia. He chose to interpret the resolution as applying to Queensland only 
and so prepared to support the ALP in the federal elections of 1928.27 But J. 
B. Miles, leader of the Queensland branch of the party, did not understand it 
as having such limits.28 

The decisions of the Sixth Comintern Congress, held in July-August, 1928, 
clearly confirmed that Miles’ understanding of the Queensland Resolution 
was closer to that of the Comintern. The decisions of the Sixth Congress 
came as a surprise to most communist parties because, like the CPA, they had 
had few contacts with the Comintern and the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (Bolshevik). It was not until it arrived in the USSR that the CPA 
delegation, like other delegations, became aware of the disputes within the 
CPSU(B), which were to affect the Comintern’s and the CPA’s policies. 

With the expulsion of Trotsky at the Fifteenth Congress of the Soviet 
party, held in December, 1927, Stalin turned on his erstwhile allies of the 
“Right,” Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky. In an attempt to discredit them he 
attacked their belief that capitalism had stabilized itself and predicted that a 
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new period of slumps and proletarian revolutions was beginning. Because 
Bukharin was the leader of the Comintern, and because the Comintern 
represented the source of his power, the dispute between Stalin and Bukharin 
was transferred from the CPSU(B) to the Comintern and fought out at the 
Sixth Comintern Congress. Bukharin had become very frightened of Stalin, 
which he betrayed in his agitated complaints to friends about Stalin’s lust for 
power. He refused to accept Stalin’s notion of a Third Period of renewed 
slumps and revolutions. He said that there would be no depression and that 
there would be no revolutions in the near future.29 Stalin’s lieutenants, led 
by V. Molotov, countered with the assertion that a depression more terrible 
than any in history would soon occur and that it would provoke another 
series of revolutions. 

It is true that Stalin’s main purpose in making this prediction was to oust 
Bukharin and assume control of the CPSU(B), but he may have actually 
believed that a great depression was about to occur. It should be noted that 
communists knew that capitalist economists had already forecast a 
depression. 39 Once Stalin’s spokesmen had challenged Bukharin’s statements, 
very few delegates supported Bukharin.31 Their desertion of the Comintern 
leader may to some extent be explained by the packing of the Comintern and 
communist parties with yes-men after Trotsky’s fall. 

The Comintern adopted Stalin’s program, which claimed that imperialism 
had reached extreme contradictions and that this would lead to a series of 
depressions and then to a new period of revolutions. In this new period of 
depression and revolutions the social-democratic and labor parties would 
become the worst enemies of the working class because of their inclination 
toward ‘‘social-fascism.”32 ‘Social-fascism” was an epithet used to describe 
the tendencies of such parties to maintain the social system in crisis rather 
than to encourage its collapse. Underlying the theory of “‘social-fascism” was 
an elaborate set of interlocking assumptions. (1) Social-democratic parties 
would make the workers believe that their true interests lay in repairing the 
social system which was in crisis, rather than in overthrowing it. (2) Since the 
social-democratic parties had the support of the majority of workers in many 
countries affected by the depression, they would be able to prevent a 
revolution in the initial stages of the crisis. (3) Consequently, the capitalists 
and the bourgeoisie would support social-democratic parties in the initial 
stages of a crisis, as these social-democrats were attempting to shore up the 
tottering capitalist edifice. (4) The social-democratic parties could not 
prevent the development of class warfare because the system could not be 
repaired and the workers would gradually lose faith in the remedial policies 
offered and turn to the communist parties. (5) This would initiate the 
collapse of the social-democratic parties because the bourgeoisie also would 
desert them now that they were no longer an efficient bulwark against 
revolution. The bourgeoisie would turn to fascism, substituting repressive 
force for deception in an attempt to stop the revolution. So the Comintern 
program instructed communists in all countries, except colonial countries, to 
break all links with the ‘‘social-fascists” and to concentrate on pointing out 
their treachery to the workers. 
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The Australian delegation, led by E. M. Higgins, a friend and follower of 
Kavanagh, arrived in the USSR when the congress had almost concluded and 
Stalin’s program had already been accepted.33 Since Australia was not a 
colonial country, as defined by the Comintern, the instructions to attack 
labor parties applied to the CPA. Evidently, neither the Comintern nor the 
delegation knew when they elected Kavanagh a candidate member of the 
ECCI that he had decided to support the ALP at the federal elections of 
1928. At the same timc, some leaders of the CPUSA were being expelled for 
just such infringements of the new policy.3+ It is possible, however, that 
Kavanagh did not know until after the elections that the Comintern had 


introduced a general policy of opposing labor parties.35 l 
When Higgins did deliver the Comintern’s instructions to the Christmas, 


1928 conference of the CPA, they provoked a faction tight. Kavanagh 
claimed that a policy of attacking the ALP was inappropriate in Australia and 
that independent political action by the CPA would be futile. He thus became 
an “exceptionalist.”” The opposition, led by H. Moxon, J. B. Miles, and L. L. 
Sharkey, was deliberately isolated by the suspension of Sharkey and Moxon 
from the Central Executive of the party.36 By this means Kavanagh kept 
control of the party throughout 1929. 

The opposition was not defeated, however. It continued to build its 
strength, especially in Queensland. The comparative success of the party in 
the elections there had convinced many members that the party should adopt 
policies of independent action.37 Besides, now the opposition had the 
support of the Comintern. When Kavanagh decided to support the ALP in the 
elections after the fall of the Nationalist Bruce government in August, 1929, 
the opposition challenged him tor control of the party. Kavanagh still 
maintained that the working class was not ready to challenge capitalism 
directly, arguing that it would have to be educated to socialism first. 

Isolated as it was from the centers of power in the party, the opposition 
was obliged to act unconstitutionally to overthrow Kavanagh. Ignoring the 
Comintern’s ban on factions, it appealed directly to the membership and to 
the Comintern for support. Its cable to Moscow resulted in an endorsement 
for its position by the ECCL.38 The opposition then demanded that the CPA 
leadership comply with Comintern pohey by running at least one candidate in 
each of the eastern states in the federal elections and that it inform all party 
bodies of the new Comintern policy in a circular and in the Workers’ Weekly. 
The Central Executive Committee refused to comply, even after the ECCI 
sent another telegram instructing it to carry out the policy of opposing the 
“social-fascists” and to run party electoral candidates. 

Sharkey and Moxon had by this time rejoined the CEC. With the 
clarification of the Comintern’s position in their favor, Kavanagh once more 
had them suspended, but he also threw open the columns of the Workers’ 
Weekly for a discussion of the Comintern’s policy. The major points 
Suggested for d'scussion were whether there was a basis for attaining social 
reforms through Parliament in Australia; whether there was a “Right” danger 
in the CPA; and whether the CEC had failed to lead the party’s independent 
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revolutionary fight against reformism by supporting the ALP in the federal 
elections.39 Sharkey and Moxon opened the debate by claiming that the CPA 
was ruled from the Trades Hall, that it had learned nothing from the 
Queensland Resolution, and that the Central Executive was disobedient to 
the Comintern. It was time, they said, that the decisions of the Sixth 
Comintern Congress were put into action in Australia.4+9 Kavanagh and his 
followers, T. Wright and E. Higgins, replied that the Australian workers had 
to “go back to Marx” before they could take an active part in politics and 
that conditions in Australia differed from those in Europe, making the 
Comintern’s directions irrelevant. The debate continued until December when 
a letter arrived from the Comintern condemning Kavanagh’s policy in the 
1929 federal elections as a “glaring example of right deviation deserving the 
severest condemnation.” The letter also condemned the propagandist nature 
of the party and demanded active participation in politics, and that factory 
nuclei be made the basis of party organization. The letter further embittered 
the debate. However, condemned by both the ECCI and the opposition, 
Kavanagh’s group began to lose ground. Finally, at the CPA conference of 
Christmas, 1929, Kavanagh and his followers, with the exception of Higgins, 
were removed from the Central Committee, and the opposition came to 
power. Herbert Moxon became secretary. The new leadership promised the 
ECCI to reorganize the party and to introduce the Sixth Congress policies.41 

Immediately after this, Kavanagh and his followers showed that they were 
not yet beaten when they were elected to the Sydney and New South Wales 
state committees of the party. Most of the new leaders’ support was in 
Queensland, but they were obliged to live in Sydney where a majority favored 
Kavanagh. With Kavanagh’s election Moxon began to fear “‘that the old CC 
was trying to usurp power.” He cabled the ECCI to that effect in January, 
1930. The fears of both the ECCI and the new leadership that this could 
happen led to the first application in Australia of the CPSU (B) method of 
wholesale expulsion of political dissenters. It also led to the establishment of 
more rigid Comintern control over the party. 

It was decided by the Moxon-Miles-Sharkey leadership that the leaders of 
the Sydney District Committee should be dispersed or expelled to prevent 
their becoming a menace to the new leaders. Kavanagh was sent to Adelaide 
against his wishes to organize a party election campaign there. Jack Ryan, his 
lieutenant, was hurriedly expelled on dubious charges.42 All other followers 
of Kavanagh were threatened with expulsion if they did not desist in their 
opposition to the new leadership and its policy of opposing the ALP. 

The Comintern also sent a delegate to Australia. He was CPUSA official 
Harry Wicks, known in Australia as Herbert Moore. As he later described it, 
` his task was to reorganize the party and establish 
what was generally referred to as a collective leadership freed of rightist 
influences, which as elsewhere in Comintern sections, were personified 
by those older political leaders who had begun their political lives in the 
Socialist Parties of the Second International and had broken with them 
because of their social patriotism in the First World War.43 
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Moore’s task was also to expel Kavanagh, but Kavanagh could not be 
expelled on the spurious charges used against Ryan. Even though he was 
openly disobedient and arrogant, he was too popular for this to be done. In 
the campaign to expel Kavanagh, however, it is difficult to determine where 
personal motives began and political motives ended as there was considerable 
personal animus between Kavanagh on the one hand, and Sharkey, Jeffery, 
and Moore on the other. 

Kavanagh had been brought back from Adelaide because he was so popular 
there that the party expected him to organize an opposition. On his return he 
was excluded from the executive of the Militant Minority Movement, a 
“front” organization, on the CC’s orders. When he questioned the relevance 
to Australian conditions of a manifesto drawn up by Moore at the New South 
Wales state conference in April, 1930, Moore launched the campaign for his 
expulsion. Kavanagh claimed that “Moore’s part in the vendetta” arose 
because he had questioned the manifesto.44 

Instead of effacing himself in the hope that the storm would blow over, 
Kavanagh stalked out of meetings, attacked the CC in public for “reformism” 
and “exceptionalism,” and voted in an election for a Labor delegation to the 
Fifth RILU Congress, although the party was sending a rival delegation. He 
was censured and wrote a capitulation which temporarily prolonged his 
membership in the party. However, further disputes with the Central 
Committee, some of them on trumped up charges, led to further accusations 
by Kavanagh of dishonesty and personal animus on the part of leadership.45 
He was threatened with expulsion and suspended from all party offices as a 
result. Finally, in April, 1931, despite an appeal to the CC and the ECCI, he 
was expelled. Soon after, his sole supporter on the Central Committee, 
Higgins, was removed from office.46 

Moore then revealed himself as the maker and breaker of men in the party. 
He had decided that Miles and Sharkey should be groomed for leadership of 
the CPA, and that therefore Moxon would have to be removed from the 
secretaryship. Moxon’s own actions facilitated his removal. A series of 
miscalculations in running the Unemployed Workers Movement, which the 
party had established in Melbourne, placed him in a “rightist” position. He 
lost the secretaryship, but after indulging in the Soviet exercise of 
“self-criticism” he was allowed to remain in the party. He then became 
involved with a “leftist” group, led by a Melbourne communist called King, 
which attacked the CC for “criminal right opportunism.”47 Moxon 
encouraged provocative actions against the police in Victoria, and the Central 
Committee blamed him for the resulting loss of recruits. Soon after, the King 
group was expelled, and Moxon drifted out of the party. 

Having purged the party of those leaders who had been active under the 
Second International, Moore turned to the task of reorganizing it. This 
reorganization began in 1931, immediately after Kavanagh was expelled. The 
Australian working class was by then becoming disillusioned with the ALP 
federal government and was facing increasing hardship. More radical 
working-class movements, especially the Lang Labor Party and its 
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Socialization Units, were now widely supported. Unemployment among trade 
unionists reached 28.3 percent in the third quarter of the year. The 
Australian community had been living with the Great Depression for more 
than a year. The CPA had benefited from the depression conditions. Its 
membership had risen quickly from 249 members at Christmas, 1928 to 
1,116 in April, 1931.48 This influx caused considerable imbalance between 
the numbers of experienced party workers and political novices, which 
suggested that the party would have considerable difficulty reorganizing. And 
indeed it was difficult. Moore’s new constitution, introduced by the 1931 
party congress, took three years to put into practice. Even in 1935 party 
organization was still regarded as inefficient. 

Moore’s first object in introducing the new constitution was to 
“bolshevize” the CPA. This meant introducing democratic centralism. 
Whereas earlier constitutions had emphasized the rights of party members, 
the new one emphasized their duties. Their main duty was to carry out the 
instructions of the higher party organs. The party structure was made strictly 
hierarchical, with the nucleus and nucleus committee the basic unit of the 
party. Members belonged to a nucleus, preferably in the factory where they 
worked, but they could belong to a nucleus in the neighborhood where they 
resided. The members of nuclei grouped in a particular area elected delegates 
to a section conference, which set up a section committee and in turn elected 
delegates to an annual district conference. The districts corresponded more or 
less with state boundaries.4? The district conference elected a district 
committee and also the delegates who were to attend the triennial party 
congress. The party congress elected a Central Committee, from which a 
Politburo, an Orgburo, and a Secretariat were chosen. Juridically, the Central 
Committee was most important, but it was subordinate to the ECCI, which 
worked through the Secretariat.99 In fact, if not juridically, the Secretariat 
was the topmost body in the party, and through it, after 1931, the Comintern 
exercised formal control of the CPA. 

Under democratic centralism formal control could become real control 
only if the right men were placed in the right positions in the party. The 
party secretary was most important, but the secretary of each committee 
down to nucleus level was also important. Moore had removed the old 
Kavanagh leadership because its opposition to Comintern policies revealed 
that it could not be depended upon to run the party as the Comintern 
wished. He also removed Moxon, whom he considered unreliable. He chose J. 
B. Miles, a Queenslander, as the next party secretary. To do so, he had to 
change the rule in the constitution which made people who lived outside New 
South Wales ineligible for the position. Miles was only a pis aller, as he had 
not been trained in Moscow, but Moore sent several members of the 
Miles-Sharkey group to Moscow for training. They returned in 1932 and 1933 
to fill positions of leadership, understanding their role in the way that the 
Comintern did.>! Furthermore, Sharkey and others began to make regular 
visits to the Soviet Union, establishing close contact with the Comintern. 32 It 
took some time before the CPA was functioning in the same fashion as the 
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CPSU(B), with its decisions being made by the Comintern and followed 
undeviatingly by all party organs and members. At first there were a number 
of rebellions in Victoria, Queensland, and South Australia, which led to 
reprimands, expulsions, or replacement of district leaders, but by 1935 the 
birth pains of democratic centralism were over. eee 

Moore’s second object in introducing the new system of organization was 
to establish party links with the factory workers by making the factory 
nucleus the basic unit of the party. Immediately after the introduction of the 
new constitution at the April, 1931 congress, an Orgburo was set up, and 
district conferences were held to explain to members the importance of the 
new system of organization. Party members were given explicit instructions 
on how to form factory cells, but despite these instructions very few factory 
cells had been established by January, 1932. Thus, the Workers’ Weekly 
reported that the new organization was “on paper only.?53 

Factory organization was unsuccessful tor several reasons. The method of 
establishing nuclei had been to create a “concentration” group of party 
members in a particular factory and have them recruit sympathizers who 
would be organized into nuclei. These “concentration” groups, however, were 
not formed of the best men nor were they placed in the factories where they 
would have been most successful.5+ Even when thev were well situated and 
composed of competent men, they did not always function efficiently or 
create many nuclei because party activity was too diffuse. Its members worked 
in too many organizations or attended too many party meetings. There were 
not enough trained men to organize the relatively large number of new 
members. Since the party could not organize the new members or give them 
sufficiently interesting tasks, there was a rapid turnover in membership.55 
Party members also talked too much of revolution and sought too few 
piecemeal improvements in conditions to appeal to the Australian worker. 
Besides, the worker was afraid of being victimized by his employer if he 
joined the CPA, and during the depression if he had a job, he thought himself 
lucky. 

To prevent employers victimizing members, the party issued instructions 
in 1934 that all attempts to build nuclei be made secretly.5© This enabled the 
communists to be more effective in building nuclei in 1934-35. But in 1935 
the CPA still considered its organizational work in the factories a failure even 
though a third of its nuclei were in factories, These nuclei were concentrated, 
as they had been in 1932, in the mining, transport, and waterside 
industries,97 and about a thousand communists belonged to them.58 Many 
were indefatigable in their labors for communism. Cecil Sharpley described 
his activities as a rank and file communist as follows: 


l distributed leaflets in letter boxes; | pasted up slogans on factory walls 
at night; I visited the docks early in the morning before starting work at 
the office; I took every chance to talk to and organise clerks; and | 
conducted a class on the Communist Manifesto among a group of 
factory workers in the industrial areas of North Melbourne. 1 served my 
apprenticeship as a Communist with enthusiasm and energy.>? 
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Now that they had a foothold in industry and were working with such 
diligence, the Communists began to win considerable influence among 
mining, transport, and waterside workers. This marked the establishment of 
the first link between the CPA and what it called the “mass” of Australian 
workers. To spread this influence further, the party worked through 
organizations known to communists as “‘fraternals” and outside the com- 
munist movement as “‘fronts.”’ 


Iti THE PARTY AND THE “MASS ORGANIZATIONS” 


The function of the front organizations was summed up in Comintern 
directions issued in 1926. They were to be “nominally independent but 
controlled by the party to serve as a bridge to the masses.”©0 The Comintern 
proposed that communist parties set up organizations designed to appeal to 
the public. As a front was always supposed to be the result of spontaneous 
popular pressure for such an organization, the communists were to keep their 
role as initiators carefully hidden. When a front had acquired a sufficient 
number of members, the communist “fraction” in the organization would 
pick out potential recruits for the party and enroll them. It would also ensure 
that the front organization supported policies which the communist 
movement supported.61 

A few fronts had been established by Kavanagh, but it was only after the 
Sharkey-Miles-Moxon leadership had come to power that many were set up by 
the CPA.62 Because their formation had to appear to be spontaneous, their 
launching proved a delicate business. First, CPA rolls were combed for the 
names of those with decorations or degrees, a step which J. N. Rawling,63 who 
was responsible for the launching of a front, described thus: 

Jack Simpson of the Central Committee emerged as ex-Sergeant Major, 

with a DCM and MM, there was Dr. O’Day and the inevitable Katharine 

Susannah Prichard . . . .64 


These people, as individuals, approached any prominent person who espoused 
an appropriate cause and suggested that an organization be formed to 
prosecute that cause.65 Bishops, such as E. Burgmann, and members of 
Parliament, such as Arthur Rae and Maurice Blackburn, were approached. 
Sometimes these sympathizers knew that the organization was being formed 
on communist initiative; nevertheless, the aims were usually sufficiently 
attractive to make them willing to join. 

When a letterhead bore the names of prominent persons, the names of one 
or two communists, unknown outside a small circle, went almost unnoticed. 
Letters would be sent to interested organizations inviting them to the 
inaugural meeting of the League against Imperialism or whatever it was. As 
these fronts had the implied imprimatur of the names on the letterhead, the 
support of thousands would be quickly forthcoming. The same names also 
ensured that journals would be sold widely and that meetings would be well 
attended. Then the CPA “fraction” went into action. Although communists 
were usually in a minority on the executive, they managed to keep control of 
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the fronts in nearly all cases without resorting to underhand methods and to 
work “democratically.” Since the members of the executive were 
sympathetic with the aims of the movement, there was a general consensus 
about policy between communists and others from the outset. The key 
full-time positions, such as secretary and treasurer, were usually in communist 
hands. At meetings of the executive, the party “fraction” was nearly always 
present, often forming a majority, while the others only appeared 
occasionally.66 The communists worked as a disciplined body and prepared 
their proposals beforehand; therefore, their proposals were seldom rejected.67 
Sometimes, of course, the communists lost control of a front. This happened 
in the Friends of the Soviet Union several times.68 

The most important front was the Militant Minority Movement (MMM), 
which was designed to appeal to militant trade unionists. Its program called 
on its members (1) to work for industrial unionism and One Big Union as well 
as a centralized union movement linked up with the RILU; (2) to rely on the 
collective strength of trade unions tor defense and bargaining rather than on 
arbitration; (3) to spread knowledge of the class struggle and the collective 
interests of the working class among unionists in order to contribute to the 
overthrow of capitalism and the socialization of industry. It also demanded a 
shorter working day.9 The organization was created by Kavanagh in March, 
1928 and he became its first president. However, he neglected it, preferring to 
work through the New South Wales Labor Council, in which he and two 
other communists were elected to office in 1928.70 He gave as a reason for 
his neglect the fear that if communists were elected to union positions they 
would lose their militancy in their concern to achieve partial improvements in 
conditions for union members. In fact, his opposition to party members 
holding union positions for more than two years only resulted in a continuing 
lack of expertise on trade-union matters in the CPA.71 

It was through the MMM that the Miles-Sharkey leadership was able to win 
control of several trade unions in 1930-35. The CPA’s first real strength lay in 
its control of these unions and until the present day its strength continues to 
lie in its influence in the Australian trade-union movement. 

In opposition to Kavanagh’s policy, Moxon, Miles, and Sharkey made 
themselves the exponents of the RILU and the MMM. Kavanagh did not heed 
the opposition’s demands to start using the MMM, and neglected to introduce 
it in the timber workers’ lockout of 1929, in which he plaved a prominent 
role. The opposition in turn complained to the ECCI about Kavanagh’s 
trade-union policy at the same time it complained about his political policy 
of supporting the ALP. When the opposition came to power at the end of 
1929, soon after the timber strike had collapsed, it condemned Kavanagh and 
the NSW Labor Council for their inept policies during the timber lockout.72 
It also completely reconsidered party trade-union activities and affiliation 
with the NSW Labor Council. The CPA decided to concentrate on working 
through the MMM, which would come 


under the control of the CP, and auxiliary to it, and [would be] a 
means whereby the party can get revolutionary policies adopted by 
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large sections of the workers — a task which would be more difficult 
without such an organisation. 


The MMM would also be a channel of recruitment: “The influx of new 
members by way of the MMM will depend upon the control and influence of 
the Party gained through the exercise of correct leadership.” The MMM 
would follow a policy of promoting strike offensives and seek to incite a 
general strike. The CPA also decided, as a consequence of the Comintern’s 
policy against social-fascism, to attack the NSW Labor Council as 
“‘social-fascist.”’73 

In 1930 the new leaders of the CPA turned to the MMM to spread 
communist influence among Australian workers. By this time many union 
leaders had already been discredited by the defeats of their unions in strikes 
or by their own defeatism when leading these strikes. Although there was no 
general disillusion with the ALP government in 1930, certain sections of the 
community, notably the coal miners, had realized that Scullin would not put 
an end to their lockout, as he had promised in his election campaign. Though 
the CPA was growing rapidly, it still was not organized in industry. On the 
other hand, the increased militancy and bitterness caused by the strikes 
suggested that an organization like the MMM would be welcomed. Already, 
the union militants had started to reorganize in opposition to the moderates 
who had controlled the most important unions in the 1927-30 strikes.74 
They still had no organization, like the IWW or the OBU around which they 
had formerly gathered. The MMM, in somewhat rudimentary form, was 
already established on the waterfront and in the coal mines of the Western 
District of New South Wales; therefore, it presented itself unchallenged as the 
new organizational medium of working-class militancy.75 

Miners made up a considerable proportion of CPA membership, and the 
MMM first attracted new support in late 1929 and in 1930 among the striking 
coalminers. It won their support initially because it agreed with the union 
leaders that safety men should be withdrawn from the mines.76 The 
Combined Mining Unions Committee, which conducted all mining disputes, 
had refused to do this. But when the men began to support the MMM rather 
than the council of the union, the front organization started to attack the 
union leaders. The MMM derived much of its support from the hostility 
which existed between the miners who were militant and the union leaders 
who were ready to negotiate a settlement with the owners. After Norman 
Brown, a bystander, was shot during a protest march in Rothbury, New 
South Wales, the miners were ready to support the militant forms of action 
offered by the communists and their like-minded recruits in the MMM. In fact 
there was widespread support for a general strike at the very time that union 
leaders, convinced that the strike was lost, were negotiating a settlement with 
the owners.77 MMM groups spread rapidly in the lodges. MMM candidate A. 
Weston replaced the treasurer of the Northern Miners, and C. Nelson was only 
narrowly beaten in a contest for the presidency of the Western District of the 
Miners’ Federation. 

Before 1932 the MMM had been established only in unions which 
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possessed the most militant traditions and in which many CPA. members were 
concentrated. It was in these unions that most of the factory nuclei that 
enabled the party to operate most effectively had been created. In addition to 
gaining low positions in the Miners’ Federation, the WWF, and the Australian 
Railway Union (ARV), the MMM by late 1931 had won the presidency of the 
Western District of the Miners’ Federation and the secretaryship of the 
Sydney branch of the WWF, and had secured control of the new Educational 
and Organizational Committee of the ARU.78 Outside such unions the MMM 
did not meet much success, although by 1932, it was established in 
thirty-three unions in New South Wales and in a similar number in 
Queensland. By this time about twelve percent of Australian unionists 
followed its leadership.79 

In 1932 and 1933 the MMM started to lose ground, although the 
Communist Party itself was growing. Even in the militant unions, where it 
had first met success, it began to suffer some reverses. Its decline was due to 
the inappropriate program laid down by the Fifth RILU Congress of 1930, 
which the MMM adopted. The RILU program demanded the adoption of 
offensive tactics in the unions to start a general strike.80 The Australian 
workers had just been deteated in a series of lockouts and strikes and, faced 
with the rigors of the depression in 1931, they were concerned above all with 
holding their jobs. Therefore, they were no longer as willing to endorse a 
general strike as they had been before their defeats and before the full impact 
of the collapse of Wall Street was felt in Australia. While they were still 
willing in 1930-31 to support militants in elections in various unions, they 
were not prepared to risk their employment. Yet the MMM, led by 
communist unionists who had become more influential as the factory-nucleus 
system of party organization became more effective, was compelled for 
disciplinary reasons to keep advocating policies which the workers did not 
want. 

There was considerable opposition to the Fifth RILU Congress program in 
various MMM branches. In the mining industry, tor example, Charles Nelson, 
Western District President of the Miners’ Federation and MMM leader, refused 
to follow the MMM line on the grounds that it conflicted with his obligations 
to the unionists. He was expelled from the CPA.8! As a result, the MMM died 
out in that area of the coalfields. Elsewhere it lost favor for similar reasons. 
Yet, while it was losing “vertically,” it was spreading “horizontally” into new 
unions, and thus membership losses in one area were compensated by gains in 
another. For example, whereas the MMM had no branches in Victoria in 
1931, it was active in 36 Victorian unions by 1933. Its expansion is explained 
first by the growth in CPA membership in all states as a result of depression 
conditions, and secondly by the increase in the party’s factory nuclei, which 
put communists in close contact with the members of various unions. 

After 1933 the MMM’s fortunes improved dramatically, because it 
discarded the policies recommended by the Fifth RILU Congress and the 
Comintern’s Sixth Congress, and because it became very well organized. 

In 1933 the Comintern temporarily abandoned the policy of attacking 
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“social-fascists.”” The RILU also issued instructions that such policies be 
discontinued, and that communist unionists seek instead a united front with 
other trade unionists. The MMM adopted the new policy of united front 
action, announcing that it would no longer attack moderate and reformist 
trade-union leaders as enemies of the working class. The time had come to 
appreciate “local differences”? in conditions, the MMM paper, Red Leader, 
announced, and therefore the MMM was ready to work with ALP trade-union 
leaders on “‘pork chop” issues and other issues of common interest. To 
achieve reconciliation it gave up its efforts to create revolutionary situations 
by pressing for general strikes on all occasions. This did not mean that the 
MMM had given up its intention of winning control of trade unions: it openly 
announced that it would make concessions to non-revolutionary opinion in 
order that MMM candidates would win majority support in contests for 
official positions in the unions.82 

This new moderation appealed to the workers, who were more 
venturesome now that the depression appeared to be ending. They wished to 
regain the conditions and wages they had lost. The ALP’s failure to help them 
in the depression made them more ready to rely on their own organized 
strength to extract concessions from the employers. Naturally this attitude 
contributed to the MMM’s success in 1934-35, but a more important reason 
for its success was its good organization. 

Since the publication of Lenin’s What Is To Be Done? in 1902, 
communists had always assumed that one of the keys to success was excellent 
organization. It is even arguable that they regarded organization to be as 
valuable as popular support in winning control of the masses. The Australian 
communists finally committed themselves to this view after Kavanagh’s 
demotion and Moore’s reorganization of the party. The MMM started to pay 
particular attention to organization in 1932. Its object was to form 
committees of action composed of workers whose sympathies the MMM 
discovered by participating in the social life as well as the work life of the 
workers. These committees were usually organized with the object of 
rectifying some particular grievance, but they soon became semi-permanent, 
holding regular meetings to coordinate activity and prepare for trade-union 
branch meetings. Because of their preparation, even when MMM followers 
were in a minority (as they must have been in most unions), they could 
secure the adoption of their proposals because their opponents were 
disorganized. J. Henry wrote: 

By ceaseless work and taking advantage of the too frequently inert, 

incompetent or dishonest union leadership, one union after another was 

captured at State or Federal level.83 


In early 1933 the MMM usually captured only low positions in militant 
unions, gains which were basic successes, but did not become news. In late 
1933 and 1934 it started to capture militant unions at the state level. It also 
spread its activity throughout the entire Australian union movement. 84 In 
1933, through good organization as well as essentially “pork chop” policies, 
the MMM captured the presidency of the Victorian Federated Enginedrivers’ 
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and Firemen’s Association as well as several positions on the Victorian 
Tramways Union executive.85 It also consolidated its hold on positions in the 
WWF and was only narrowly defeated in the Amalgamated Engineering Union 
elections. In 1934 it captured its first union at the federal level, the Miners’ 
Federation, and throughout 1934 and 1935 it captured positions at the state 
level.86 By 1935 it decisively influenced a number of unions in various states: 
the ARU, the Leather and Tanners’, the Federated Ironworkers’ Association, 
the Tramways and Engineering unions, and the Miners’ unions.87 It also led a 
militant minority which included about twenty percent of Australian 
unionists. It was winning influence in the Victorian, New South Wales, and 
New South Wales South Coast labor councils once again. Nearly all its 
successes at this stage were limited to traditionally militant unions, but it was 
also building its influence in the lower units of unions which were not 
traditionally militant. 

In the arch-conservative unions such as the AWU, the MMM had little 
influence. The AWU was the only union in which the communists chose not 
to work through the MMM. Instead, they concentrated on fostering the 
breakaway Pastoral Workers’ Industrial Union of Australia, which had been 
formed by disgruntled AWU militants in 1930. The union aroused much 
hostility and never had more than 2,000 members. Communists quickly took 
control of its executive, but it was of little use to them and was disbanded on 
party orders in 1936.88 

Three other fronts which met considerable success were the Unemployed 
Workers’ Movement, the Friends of the Soviet Union, and the Movement 
Against War and Fascism. The Unemployed Workers’ Movement, formed 
early in April, 1930, was a rapid success because of the vast number of 
unemployed at that time, and because it was the first organization to work 
for the unemployed. It claimed 31,000 members by the middle of 1931 and 
continued to increase its membership until 1936.89 At first its activity was 
limited to the eastern states of Australia, but as the CPA grew elsewhere, it 
spread into other states. In the smallest districts of the CPA, communist 
activity consisted mostly of running the UWM. 

In 1931 the UWM operated on its own and in opposition to rival 
organizations for the unemployed which were created by the Labor Party and 
the Trades Hall after the UWM began to meet success. It sought to prevent 
evictions, which were frequent in the depression, and on a number of 
occasions its members barricaded themselves in a house and fought off the 
police who had come to throw some unfortunate into the street. In these 
affrays, dignified by some such name as “Battle of Bankstown,” or “Battle of 
Newtown,” gunfire was sometimes exchanged, and the UWM ringleaders 
invariably went to jail. The populace was usually ready to side with the UWM 
defenders rather than the police, and the UWM earned considerable notoriety 
through its actions. 

The UWM suffered a temporary decline in 1932-33 because of its excessive 
hostility toward ALP members. But in 1934 it again grew and claimed 68,000 
members in the three eastern states of Australia.90 It had adopted by thena 
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policy of working with other unemployed organizations. In 1935 Sharkey 
was able to boast to the Comintern that the CPA, through its control of the 
UWM, had effective control of the unemployed of Victoria and New South 
Wales.?1 By this time, however, unemployment was declining and so, 
therefore, was the UWM. 

The Friends of the Soviet Union was formed in September, 1930. Initially 
neglected by the CPA, it remained dormant until 1932,92 when it began to 
grow. By 1935 its journal had a circulation of 20,000 and it had nearly 7,500 
members. 

The Movement Against War and Fascism, which developed from the 
unsuccessful League against Imperialism in 1933, was also to enjoy 
considerable success. It drew its strength from the fear of Hitler and a 
possible war, which began to develop throughout the world in 1933-34. It 
was further aided by the fact that various major CPA-controlled unions, 
provided mass affiliations and outlets for publications. The peak of MAWAF 
success was reached late in 1934, when the Australian government attempted 
to prevent Egon Kisch, the Czech writer, entering Australia to address one of 
its rallies.93 Many Australians felt that the government action was an 
interference with civil liberties, and several prominent Australians, including 
Vance Palmer and Katharine Susannah Prichard, protested openly. The ban 
on Kisch was given considerable coverage in the press, bringing the Movement 
Against War and Fascism to public attention. It benefited greatly from the 
publicity, and attracted many new members. 

The other CPA fronts were all failures, either because they attempted to 
compete with well established organizations or because they were irrelevant 
in Australia. Some of these amalgamated with other front organizations. This 
was easily done because a front was little more than the CPA under another 
name.?4 The Hands Off India Committees and the League Against 
Imperialism were both assimilated by the Movement Against War and 
Fascism. The International Class War Prisoners Aid and the United Front 
Against Fascism became the International Labour Defence, the party’s legal 
service which was frequently called on to defend members of other fronts 
who had broken the law, (such as UWM members who had tried to prevent 
evictions, for example).95 

The CPA recruited most of its new members through the front 
organizations, especially the UWM and the FOSU. As this suggests, many 
were attracted to the CPA because of the sufferings they experienced through 
unemployment and by the myth of a Soviet paradise where there was no 
depression.96 

It is surprising that the CPA had not grown beyond 2,824 members by 
December, 1934, considering that in 1930-32 Australian workers who had 
become disillusioned with the ALP often turned in great numbers to more 
radical political movements to help them escape the misery of the depression. 
Some had tried the Lang Labor Party and the Socialization Units in New 
South Wales, and some had even turned to the New Guard. Yet, when these 
movements failed them in 1932, they did not join the still more radical 
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Communist Party of Australia. Instead, they turned again to the conservative 
United Australia Party, although they had voted it out of office in 1929 
because it was apparently doing so little for the working class. One major 
reason why they did not turn to communism was that the CPA offered no 
alternative to their claim that a revolution was the only way out of the 
depression.?7 Most of those who followed Lang and became more radical still 
did not believe there should be a violent revolution in Australia. On the other 
hand, many ALP socialists had been prepared to join the Socialization Units, 
which were quite revolutionary, and the transition from the units to the CPA 
was not a great political jump. 

But the main reason for the CPA’s failure to recruit radicals in such a 
favorable situation was that it adopted an extraordinarily inappropriate 
attitude toward its potential converts and, in effect, repulsed them. This 
attitude developed because of ambiguities in the policies which the Sixth 
Comintern Congress had directed the Miles-Moxon-Sharkey leadership to 
adopt. 

The program which the new leadership adopted as soon as it came to 
power stated that the Labor Party had “become interlocked with the 
bourgeois state apparatus” and was intent on repressing the working class and 
depriving it of the means for its detense by outlawing strikes. Consequently, 
the party’s political line “must be based on the fact that we have to fight not 
one but two camps of enemies — the openly avowed capitalist parties 
(Nationalist, Country Party) and the Labor Party, including the so-called left 
wing candidates.” In 1930 and 1931 the CPA maintained, theretore, that the 
chief enemy of the working class was the ALP.98 

The policy had practical results. The communists attacked the ALP and its 
leaders unceasingly for treachery to the working class and inveighed against 
the left wing of the ALP. Had the attacks been directed solely against the 
leaders of the ALP the effect might not have been so damaging to the CPA. 
Many ALP members, especially those who in 1931 were supporting radical 
breakaway parties like the Lang Labor Party, would have agreed with the 
CPA’s description of the ALP Prime Minister, Scullin, as a “tool of the 
bankers.” This is how Lang, too, had described him. However, the CPA 
attacked the rank and file of the ALP as well. This had not been intended by 
the Sixth Comintern Congress and the Tenth ECCI plenum (1929) when they 
stated that the main enemy was the ALP. On the contrary, thev regarded the 
rank and file as the dupes of their leaders, and the object in exposing their 
leaders’ treachery was to win them over to the party. But the Comintern 
never indicated precisely where to draw the line between dupers and the 
duped. It could not do so, of course, since this would vary for each particular 
case. Having no clearcut definition to follow, the CPA was confused about 
who should be regarded as a “‘social-fascist.”” As a result, usually those rank 
and file members of the ALP who showed the slightest loyalty when the CPA 
attacked their leaders, or who failed to accept the CPA’s line without 
reservations when it was put to them, were dubbed “‘social-fascists.”’ 

Since giving up old gods for new usually involves conflicts of conscience, it 
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took time for a change of loyalties to occur. Those practising conversion need 
to treat their subjects tactfully. The communist, however, probably 
approached the troubled member of the ALP directly and bluntly, somewhat 
like this: “Jock Garden is a traitor! The Comintern says so! Say yea or nay.” 
This was more likely to make the ALP member bristle than come to a sudden 
resolution of his moral dilemma. 

Brawls between ALP and CPA members were frequent in 1930-32 and on 
occasion were lauded by the CPA leaders as a sign of rising class 
consciousness. However, such attacks on the ALP members reduced 
the communists’ chances of making converts. 

The attacks on the radicals of the ALP had even more deleterious effects, 
completely isolating the CPA from the other socialists of Australia. It seemed 
that the closer the depression drove a man to the CPA or to support 
revolutionary solutions to his misery, the more the CPA attacked him; it 
repulsed the very men who could have been most easily brought into the 
party. There are numerous illustrations of its blunders. In response to 
Garden’s assertion that Lang was greater than Lenin, the CPA proclaimed that 
he was a worse enemy of the working class than Scullin himself.99 It directed 
the most vehement attacks against the socialist members of the ALP. Arthur 
Rae, an ALP Senator, who had never hidden his sympathy for 
communism!00 and was an executive member of many fronts, was attacked 
and reviled as a ‘“‘social-fascist,”’ and on one occasion was reduced to tears. !01 
Jock Garden was “akin to that foul creature the octopus.” Jack Ryan, who 
had become prominent in the Lang Labor Party after his expulsion from the 
CPA, was a “traitor.”102 The Socialization Units of the ALP and, in 
particular, their leaders were reviled as anti-working class. Naturally, few of 
the men who had become more radical in their politics in 1930-32 joined the 
CPA. 

The picture of the typical communist as overbearing, unscrupulous, 
uncompromising, pigheaded, and fanatical became firmly established among 
ALP members in these years. Wherever they met him, in the Trades Hall, a 
front organization, a trade union, or a debate, he started with abuse and 
ended with abuse, usually alienating the very people he wished to convert. 

The CPA leaders were neither crass nor stupid. But they were over-zealous 
in their commitment to Marxist-Leninism and its view of history as a dynamic 
process. If they suspected that the germs for some development, which the 
Comintern had described, existed in New South Wales, it was sufficient to 
convince them that the whole Comintern policy was right. In fact, the germs 
for all the developments foretold by the Comintern existed in Australia in 
1930, and in some cases they were full grown. There was certainly a 
depression of gigantic proportions and a growing radicalism in the working 
class. The leaders of the ALP did not appear to be following the dictates of 
“finance capital.” Radical leaders like Lang did appear to be “phoney” 
socialists. The New Guard did appear to be a fascist menace, and so on. In 
their commitment to Marxism-Leninism the CPA leaders were prepared to 
continue the Comintern policies even when they were obviously deleterious 
because they expected the auguries to come true eventually. 
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Two factors were responsible for the acceptance of the leaders’ 
views throughout the party. The first was that under democratic centralism, 
which began to function effectively in 1932, all the members were obliged to 
adopt the same rigid attitude of commitment to Comintern policies as their 
leaders. If they did not, they would be accused of insubordination and 
expelled. Some leaders who proposed working with the ALP because it was 
the “lesser evil” were expelled in Queensland and Victoria. !93 Even when the 
Comintern’s directions seemed to have little relevance, as was the case in 
Victoria and Queensland, members were ready to give wholehearted support 
to the Comintern policies. 

When democratic centralism became effective in 1932, recruitment figures 
dropped rapidly even though the greatest unemployment and the height of 
ALP radicalism were reached in 1933. One explanation is that party members 
who hitherto had held less rigid attitudes toward the ALP rank and file now 
became as rigid as their leaders, and so did their part to alienate potential 
recruits. 

The second factor facilitating the adoption of rigid attitudes was the 
political naiveté of the party’s new members. They were obliged to accept the 
CPA’s line before they were doctrinally equipped to dispute their leaders’ 
estimates of Australian developments. Moreover, most of them had no wish 
to voice any opposition. Those who did oppose the party leaders appear to 
have been party members of longer standing who had considerable knowledge 
of socialist teachings, and they were a small minority. On the whole, party 
members either accepted the view that the left wing of the ALP was the worst 
enemy of socialism or, fearing expulsion, they were prepared to feign 
acceptance. 

The CPA’s hostility toward the ALP was reciprocated after 1930. All state 
ALP branches prohibited any association between their members and the 
CPA.104 The ALP and the Lang Labor Party claimed that the CPA was 
un-Australian and acting in the service of a foreign power. Each time the CPA 
created a new front, the ALP would place it under a “black” ban, to prevent 
its members joining.105 The ALP also attempted to oust communists from 
the unions whenever possible. Each time the CPA planted a root in Australian 
society, the ALP tried to dig it up. It frequently insured that communist 
roots did not strike deeply, and many communist successes proved ephemeral 
because of this. 

So the CPA was not in a good position for a reconciliation with the ALP 
when the Comintern, faced with the collapse of the German Communist Party 
after Hitler came to power in 1933, advised all its sections to re-establish 
united fronts with labor parties. In mid-1933 the CPA, now firmly under the 
control of the Comintern, dutifully sent off letters to the ALP proposing a 
united front, but it met with a stony silence.106 The ALP’s distrust of the 
CPA was too well ingrained to be undone easily. In mid-1934, after another 
appeal to the ALP, the Victorian and New South Wales ALP executives 
alleged that the CPA was insincere in its desire to work with the ALP. The 
few contacts which the CPA had established at the branch level with the ALP, 
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especially on the coalfields where communists had never been so intransigent 
towards the ALP, soon collapsed. The CPA hid the chagrin of rejection by 
saying that the ALP was declining anyway, but in early 1935 it was still 
appealing in vain for a united front. 

Despite this failure to take advantage of the favorable conditions for 
growth created by the depression, the party had by early 1935 achieved three 
things which were to affect its future. First, it had established a relatively 
strong base in Australian society. It had about 3,000 members, 200 of whom 
were women. Most lived in the industrial cities; only 211 communists lived in 
the country, mostly in Victoria. The party was organized in all Australian 
states, but it was still weak in South Australia, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania. In the 1934 Senate elections, 74,000 people had voted for its 
candidates. In Districts One, Four, and Six there were regular weekly 
newspapers, Workers’ Weekly, Workers’ Voice, and Red Star, which reached a 
combined circulation of almost 30,000. Many members of the CPA bought 
copies of all three papers. The newspapers of the fronts were reaching about 
60,000 people each week in New South Wales alone. 

The party also controlled three large and effective front organizations, the 
Unemployed Workers’ Movement, Friends of the Soviet Union, and 
Movement Against War and Fascism, whose combined memberships 
numbered several thousand. The hard-core strength of its Militant Minority 
Movement was probably never more than 3,000, about half of whom were 
communists. But through the MMM’s efforts the CPA controlled many 
executive positions in trade unions. Expectations that the CPA would die out, 
which had been held by Baracchi and others ten years earlier, were no longer 
justified. 

Secondly, the party had completely broken with traditional Australian 
socialist policy and organization, substituting for them a complete 
commitment to the policies laid down by the Comintern and the democratic 
centralist system of organization, designed first for the Russian Bolsheviks. It 
had purged its ranks of those party leaders who had followed traditional 
socialist methods, and had a new generation of leaders trained in Moscow. 
Because of the influx of new members, the CPA was unmoulded and capable 
of being fashioned into a rigid Stalinist orthodoxy. 

Thirdly, the party had provoked the enmity of the ALP to a degree never 
felt by the socialists. Already in the twenties the ALP had decided that the 
CPA was a “tool of the Kremlin,” but the attitudes of the CPA in the early 
thirties had created a much deeper distrust, bordering on hatred. The left of 
the ALP disliked the communists as much as the right wing did, as they too 
had been accused of betraying socialism. Communists were faced with the 
difficult task of working themselves back into the good graces of ALP 
members on whom they could formerly have counted for support. This 
course of action became imperative as the Australian worker became 
progressively reconciled with the ALP after 1935. 
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about the long-term benefits of the Copland Committee policy and 
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1934). 
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The Factory Nucleus and Its Function, issued by CPA District No. 1 
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In January, 1932 the party nuclei were divided in this fashion: 


District Factory nuclei Total nuclei 
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Workers’ Weekly, 15 January 1932. 


Communist Review, October, November, December 1934, pp. 22ff in 
each issue. 


In 1935 the party nuclei were distributed in this fashion: 


District . Factory nuclei Total nuclei 
1 47 90 
3 7 26 
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5 5 11 
6 5 8 
9 10 11 


In 1934 there were 2,824 active CPA members. In 1935 there were 
probably more. On this basis it does not seem unreasonable to estimate 
that there were 1,000 in the factories, where a third of party nuclei 
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University (BA 1929, MA 1946). A serviceman in the World War I, he 
joined the CPA in 1925, became prominent in the Movement Against 
War and Fascism after 1933. He was a schoolteacher by profession. He 
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Ibid. 

Rawling, op.cit., p. 29. 

See J. Kavanagh’s diary (BS). 

Red Star, 8 June 1934. There was one example of misuse of front 
funds; Workers’ Weekly, 4 August 1933. 

Workers’ Weekly, 30 March 1928. 

Kavanagh was organizer, Sharkey was on the Trades Hall Committee, 
and Jack Ryan was directing the Labor Research Bureau. All positions 
were owed to Garden’s patronage. Labor Council Bulletin, 31 January 
1929. 

E. W. Campbell, op.cit., p. 124. 

Workers’ Weekly, 17 January 1930. 

Ibid. 

Cf. for example R. Gollan, The Coal Miners of New South Wales: A 
History of the Union, 1860-1960 (Melbourne, 1963), p. 186. 

The MMM inherited the membership of the Left Wing Movement and 
was already “feared and respected” in June, 1928. Workers’ Weekly, 15 
June 1928. 

Ibid., 15 March 1929. 

Davidson, ‘The Communist Party of Australia . . .” ch. 9. 

Railroad, 10 June 1929. 

Red Leader, 30 October 1931. 
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Congress RILU (Sydney, n.d.). 

Workers’ Weekly, 8 July 1932. 

Red Leader, 19 April 1933. 

J. Henry, “Communist Union Strategy in Australia.” Quadrant, Spring 
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Sydney Morning Herald, 9 January 1934. 

Red Leader, 29 March 1933; 6 December 1933. 

Ibid., 11 July 1934. 

Inprecorr, 10 October 1935. pp. 1313ff. 
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Argus, 24 August 1931, 

Red Leader, 29 August 1934. 

Inprecorr, 10 October 1935, p. 1304. 

Workers’ Weekly, 15 January 1932. 

A. B. Davidson, “The Kisch-Griffin Affair,” APSA Bulletin, September 
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J. Kavanagh’s diary (BS), 25 June 1932; Workers’ Weekly, 30 
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This was the sort of propaganda the FOSU issued. See N. Greenwood, 
The Soviet Union (FOSU, n.d.), 


The Communist Way Out of the Crisis, Statement of the Aims of the 
CPA (1931). 

Workers’ Weekly, 21 November 1930, 4 September 1931. 

Australia’s Part in the World Revolution. Theses of the Central 
Committee Plenum CPA, 28-29 June 1930 (1930). 

See Sydney Morning Herald, 21 May 1929. 

Rawling, “The Communist Party of Australia 1930-45,” p. 1. 

Workers’ Weekly, 21 March 1930. 

The oppositions were led by Fred Paterson in Queensland and D. 


Lovegrove in Victoria. Lovegrove and his followers were expelled but 
Paterson was only reprimanded. 


Report ALP Federal Conference 1930, p. 81. This ruling had been 
adopted by the Federal Executive in 1928 and was periodically 
reaffirmed. 

Sydney Morning Herald, 20 January 1932. 

Workers’ Weekly, 21 April 1933. In early 1934 the Comintern and CPA 
temporarily returned to the “‘Social-Fascist” policy after an uprising in 
Austria. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Second United Front and the War 


Until 1935 the Communist International had insisted that the whole 
communist movement adopt a single uniform policy: world revolution, the 
united front, class against class. Unswerving obedience to such policies had 
been demanded at the Second Comintern Congress in 1920, and the demand 
was periodically repeated thereafter. At the Sixth Comintern Congress in 
1928 the reason for laying down one policy for all parties and demanding 
commitment to it were again expounded. The Congress stated that in the era 
of imperialism, capitalism had become supra-national and world-wide in its 
ramifications and that therefore the developments of capitalism had to be 
viewed globally, not nationally. The revolution would be a world-wide 
phenomenon, and not limited to one country. Hence the need for one 
program for all communist parties.! Because of this belief, the Comintern 
demanded that all communist parties break with national traditions of 
socialist activity and compelled the sections to adopt democratic centralism. 
This mode of organization had had varying success. In the case of the CPA it 
completely purged communism of national traditions of socialist activity by 
1935. 

As earlier chapters indicated, the system of dictating a single line had had 
adverse effects on the CPA. Although the CPA never really adopted the 
united front policy, the mere fact that it belonged to the Comintern, which 
had decreed the policy, led to its expulsion from the ALP and a rapid decline 
in its strength. By its indiscriminate use of the term “‘social-fascist”’ it had 
alienated many potential supporters. Communist parties in many other 
countries also experienced defeat because of the discrepancy between what 
the Comintern said ought to be happening in their country and what actually 
was happening. Overall, the system of ignoring national realities and letting 
theory dictate policy led to disastrous defeats since 1919, and more 
particularly since 1924-25 when the Comintern established its control over 
most parties through the introduction of democratic centralism. Between 
1928 and 1935 many communist movements were smashed or decimated as 
a result of the policies of that era.2 

The Comintern, of course, had never completely ignored national 
peculiarities in drawing up policies for its sections, but such peculiarities were 
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considered subordinate in importance to general international developments. 
What usually happened before 1935 was that the Comintern’s experts would 
make an analysis of international capitalism and established a policy on the 
basis of that analysis. It should be noted here that it is probable that after 
1928 policies were often designed to advance the national interest of the 
Soviet Union and were decided by the outcome of power struggles within the 
CPSU(B), as at the Sixth Comintern Congress. Once the general policy had 
been laid down, each party’s delegates would meet with Comintern experts or 
would communicate by letter or messenger. Together they would attempt to 
create a program which took into account national peculiarities without 
detracting from the general line. This was how the CPA’s policy was designed. 
It usually resulted in a distorted picture of national developments. If, for 
example, the Comintern declared the rise of fascism, the local delegates 
would search for a local fascist menace and, no matter how unimportant it 
was, they would exalt it to the role attributed to fascism in the general 
report. The CPA had done this with the New Guard. Like Don Quixote tilting 
with windmills, the communist movement was always fighting non-existent 
enemies or directing the “main blow” against the most improbable opponent. 
Nevertheless, the programs were never so irrelevant in Australia that they 
were impossible to believe at the time. Only hindsight enabled communists to 
see that the “main blow” had been directed against the wrong enemy.3 

The continual defeats of communist movements may be one reason why 
the Comintern announced at its Seventh Comintern Congress in 1935 that 
henceforth it would decide policies for each country on the basis of national 
peculiarities. Other reasons can be given. For one, Stalinist theory was 
turning away from the notion of world revolution toward the notion of 
proletarian revolutions that could be made on a nationalist basis.> But, more 
important was the fact that the Comintern had become a “branch” of the 
Russian foreign office, and was no longer in a position to conduct world 
revolution anyway.© Both these explanations go beyond the stated reasons of 
the Comintern and are inferences based on the apparent power relations in 
that body. The Comintern never explicitly gave up the notion of world 
revolution, nor did it ever admit that the interests of the USSR came before 
those of the international proletariat. 

The Seventh Comintern Congress announced that it would discard the 
method of determining policy on the basis of supposed trends in world 
capitalism: 

Taking into account the constantly growing importance and respon- 
sibility of the Communist parties, which are called to meet the 
movement of the masses in the process of revolutionisation; taking into 
account the necessity of concentrating the operative leadership with the 
sections themselves the Seventh World Congress instructs the ECCI a) 
while shifting the main stress of its activity to the elaboration of 
fundamental political and tactical lines of the world Labour Movement 
to proceed in deciding any question from the concrete situation and 
specific conditions obtaining in each country, and as a rule to avoid 
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direct intervention in the internal organisational matters of the 
Communist Parties.” 


It will be noted that the Comintern still reserved the right to lay down 
fundamental lines, and it did not indicate how decisions were to be made on 
the basis of national peculiarities if fundamental lines conflicted with national 
developments. It appears that two views of how to effect the reconciliation 
existed in 1935. Stalin, who no longer believed that Western communist 
parties could make a revolution, considered the Comintern little more than a 
tool of Soviet foreign policy. Therefore he wanted the Comintern to 
manipulate the world communist movement to serve Soviet interests. George 
Dimitrov, the secretary of the Comintern, apparently regarded the Seventh 
Congress decision as a prelude to the transfer of all decision-making power to 
the national parties.8 Stalin’s view, of course, prevailed, as the Comintern was 
packed with his minions by this time, and Dimitrov did not oppose him. 

It was not entirely fortuitous that George Dimitrov was chosen to 
announce the new policies to delegates at the Seventh Congress: he had 
become a popular hero both inside and outside the Communist movement. 
Dimitrov had been accused by the Nazis of burning down the Reichstag, and 
his demeanor at the trial that acquitted him had been exemplary. During the 
trial, in several exchanges between Dimitrov and Herman Goering, the Nazi 
leader lost his temper and shouted threats of what his men would do to 
Dimitrov once they had him outside of court. Dimitrov’s replies were quiet, 
reasonable, and courageous. He presented the Communist movement as 
defender of the values of Western civilization — especially of rationality and 
the rule of law. By contrast Goering seemed the embodiment of Nazi 
irrationality and lawlessness. In 1935 the Comintern set out to capitalize on 
the trial’s publicity and Dimitrov’s popularity by depicting the world as an 
enormous Reichstag court in which the Comintern (Dimitrov) confronted 
fascism (Goering).? It hoped thereby to unite all anti-fascists in a wide front, 
with communism as its vanguard. 

Dimitrov therefore announced to the delegates that all other matters were 
subordinate to the establishment of this front.!0 Communist parties were 
instructed to defend bourgeois democracy and to stop trying to make 
revolutions until fascism had been defeated. They were instructed to 
re-establish long- and short-term agreements with their former enemies, the 
“social-fascist traitors.” They were directed to establish alliances for 
antifascist action with the petty bourgeoisie and the peasantry, even if it was 
on the terms laid down by these people. Finally they were told: 


National forms of the proletarian class struggle and of the labour 
movement in the individual countries are in no contradiction to 
proletarian internationalism; on the contrary it is precisely in these 
forms that the international interests of the proletariat can be 
successfully defended. 11 


They were therefore directed to find the central issues in each country 
around which to build a united front to combat fascism.!12 This meant 
considerably more emphasis on national conditions and national traditions of 
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socialist activity, which was a significant departure from past Comintern 
practice. Indeed, all these directions marked a radical about-face in the 
communist movement and a desertion of nearly all the principles which the 
Comintern had formerly espoused. 

The CPA had now been bolshevized, and its leaders were men committed 
to following the Comintern line. They therefore accepted all these directions. 
L. L. Sharkey, who was present at the congress, told the gathering that 
thenceforth the CPA would direct its main attack against fascism, although he 
had boasted at an earlier session that the CPA had destroyed Australia’s only 
fascist menace, the New Guard.!3 E. Docker, another delegate, acknowledged 
that the CPA had been mistaken in its antagonism to the ALP and would seek 
to re-establish unity.14 Sharkey must have known that he was committing 
the CPA to a struggle against enemies that did not exist in Australia. 

The CPA adopted the united front policy at its Eleventh Congress held at 
Christmas, 1935. As there was no fascist menace in Australia, the party was 
obliged to try to build its united front around the menace of war. The CPA 
congress maintained that the unity of the working class was essential in the 
face of a new world war, of which fascist Germany, Italy, and Japan were the 
main instigators, and the USSR the maim victim. It claimed that the Soviet 
Union’s policy internationally was one of peace, and that the Australian 
capitalists were preparing for war on the side of the fascist powers. The CPA 
therefore proposed an immediate united front with the ALP on the basis of a 
joint struggle “against the capitalist offensive, against rationalisation, for 
shorter hours and wage increases and for the demands of the unemployed.” 
The congress declared that the CPA supported the ALP against Lyons’ United 
Australia Party government of “hunger and war” and declared CPA readiness 
to affiliate with the ALP.15 

This was the first step in a campaign to secure a reconciliation with the 
ALP which, after the attacks of the previous five years, was extremely hostile 
toward the CPA. The communist campaign took three forms: direct open 
approaches to the ALP executives; surreptitious infiltration designed to 
influence the ALP from the inside; and establishment of united fronts in the 
unions. At first the communists concentrated on the first approach, but when 
it was obvious that this approach would fail it was discarded in favor of the 
second. Both were supplemented by indirect attempts to secure unity with 
ALP members in the unions and other mass organizations. 

Recognizing the animosity it had aroused in the ALP by its policies in 
previous years, the CPA was not so optimistic as to expect immediate success 
in establishing a united front. Dixon suggested that the united front would be 
obtained primarily at a union level. When discussing the political level, he 
would say no more than that agreement with the ALP executive was not 
beyond the bounds of possibility.!6 Even this was excessively optimistic. The 
ALP had rejected all united front overtures by the CPA in 1933-35 and 
continued to reject all direct approaches in the period 1935-43. In 1936 the 
leaders of the ALP in Victoria, Queensland, and New South Wales even 
established organizations to campaign against a united front. Only in South 
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Australia was the direct approach amicably received. In May, 1936 the South 
Australian Labor Party indicated that it would protest a government proposal 
to ban the Friends of the Soviet Union, and there was an exchange of 
correspondence with the CPA.17 In September, 1936 a CPA letter of greeting 
to the South Australian Labor Party was received with applause, and the 
clause in the constitution banning communists from the ALP was deleted 
from the Labor Party rules. The CPA now claimed that only a few 
reactionaries were preventing its affiliation with the ALP in that state. 
However, those “few reactionaries” were numerous enough to keep the CPA 
out. Probably, the reason for the surprising mildness of ALP attitudes in 
South Australia was that the CPA was weak and ineffectual in that state. In 
New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland the CPA was too strong to be 
treated with such tolerance. 

So the CPA continued to be excluded from the ALP throughout Australia. 
In 1937 the federal ALP confirmed its opposition to CPA affiliation, claiming 
that CPA policy conflicted directly with that of the ALP. Communists would 
be admitted to the ALP only if they broke all ties with the CPA and the 
fronts.18 This ALP resolution was confirmed in 1938 and endorsed by the 
1939 federal ALP conference. 19 

ALP opposition to the affiliation of the CPA was based on its suspicion of 
duplicity in the CPA’s appeal for a united front with the CPA. After the first 
united front the ALP was convinced that any united front was designed to 
enable communists to enter the ALP to destroy it. When the ALP advanced 
this view in Labor Call, Dixon and other communists protested that this was 
not the CPA’s intention.29 It is true that the object of this united front, 
unlike that of the twenties, was a genuine alliance. Yet the ALP can hardly be 
blamed for not believing that CPA motives had changed. After the first united 
front and after the communists’ attacks in previous years, all communist 
policies were suspect. The earlier errors of the CPA, which resulted from 
following Comintern directions, were coming home to roost. 

The communists did their best to overcome this distrust by trying to 
impress the ALP with the sincerity of their aims of unifying working-class 
forces and putting the ALP into parliament where it would provide, 
communists thought, the best bulwark against war and fascism — especially if 
some communists were elected to parliament as well.21 The CPA gave 
unconditional support to the ALP at election time. In the federal elections of 
1937 it distributed three million leaflets and posted 150,000 posters 
supporting the ALP against Lyons. It posed as an Australian party par 
excellence, as “the real inheritor of the true Australianism of the spirit of the 
fathers of democracy, of the Dunmore Langs, Parkeses, and Wentworths, of 
the heroic fighters of the Eureka stockade, of the gallant anti-conscription 
army ...,"22 hoping that this would convince the ALP and Australians in 
general that it was not controlled by Moscow. It shed its “sectarianism” and 
was prepared to compromise on almost any issue. The ALP remained 
distrustful. 


The March, 1937 plenum of the CPA was well aware of this continued 
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distrust when it discussed the problem of attaining unity with the ALP. At 
this point some members suggested merging the party with the ALP, but any 
notion of liquidation was condemned. However, it was now clear that the 
CPA had reached an impasse in its attempts to establish a united front by a 
direct approach. The ALP 1937 conference had declared that a united front 
could be established only if the CPA liquidated itself, but the CPA, though 
ready to forswear “ranting about revolution and that which does not arise out 
of the immediate situation,” was not prepared to do this. 

The CPA then decided that the most its direct approach could achieve was 
some arrangement with the ALP whereby the CPA would agree to limit its 
electoral candidates if the ALP allowed the communist candidates to run 
unopposed by other labor candidates in certain constituencies.23 The ALP 
ignored even these overtures, and the CPA was compelled to run its 
candidates against those of the ALP in 1937 and 1939 federal elections. 

While the CPA’s new moderation was not having any effect on the leaders 
of the ALP, it gradually had an effect on the rank and file of that party and 
on Australians in general. After 1937 the CPA increased its share of votes at 
elections. In some areas, even while competing with the ALP, its moderation 
and its recommendation that second preferences in elections be given to the 
ALP led to very amicable relations between CPA and ALP candidates. The 
general mellowing in ALP rank-and-file attitudes enabled the communists to 
be more successful in their policy of infiltrating the ALP and influencing it 
toward a united front from within. Moreover, contacts between ALP 
members and communists in the unions tended to blur differences and 
facilitate this policy. The CPA advised, especially after 1937, that its new 
members keep their communist affiliations secret and join the ALP. Only new 
communists could do this because communists of longer standing were 
usually known and therefore barred from the ALP.24 Cecil Sharpley, for 
example, was instructed by the Victorian State Executive of the CPA soon 
after he joined the party to join the South Carlton branch of the ALP. He 
did, and was briefed about his activities in the ALP every two weeks by a 
CPA functionary, Alf Watt. With all these secret CPA members operating 
within the ALP, there was always the danger of discovery and consequent 
expulsion. Indeed, Albert Monk, who knew that Sharpley was a communist, 
saw him at an ALP meeting and denounced him; Sharpley was expelled.2> 

Only in New South Wales, where there had always been a strong left wing 
in the Labor Party, was the policy truly effective. This faction had no reason 
to love the CPA in 1933 (during the depression this left wing had formed the 
Socialization Groups which the CPA had attacked as social-fascist), but many 
of its adherents were union leaders as well as ALP members, and many of 
them had worked closely with or belonged to the CPA in the twenties. So 
when the communist unionists started united front tactics in 1933 a slow 
reconciliation took place. It was quite far advanced by 1936. 

Many of these ALP union men had fallen out with Lang, the party leader, 
either because of his disbanding the Socialization Units or for personal 
reasons. The most prominent in the opposition to Lang were J. S. Garden and 
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R. J. Heffron, whom most of the militant unions and the CPA supported. 
Lang attempted to remove them by expulsion in 1936, but they were 
readmitted in 1937. Twice before the Second World War they set up a 
separate Industrial Labor Party, which in 1939 won two state seats. These 
‘industrialists,’ whether in or out of the ALP, were supported by both the 
CPA and the federal ALP. The CPA lent its support because it had already 
worked with the industrialists in the unions and wished to strengthen unity, 
and the ALP, because of its enmity to Lang. In 1939, when the industrialists 
were once more outside the Labor Party, the federal executive of the ALP 
called a unity conference; its backing, together with the 60 percent of the 
conference votes, placed the industrialists in control of the New South Wales 
ALP executive. 

In 1937-39 many communists joined the NSW ALP and the Industrial 
Labor Party, keeping their communist affiliations hidden. In many cases they 
did not even have to hide their affiliations. When the Hughes-Evans executive 
took power in 1939 even the leaders of the New South Wales ALP included 
fellow travellers — E. Ross and W. E. Gollan.26 

The different attitudes of the New South Wales ALP and the Federal ALP 
toward the CPA at the time the Nazi-Soviet Pact was announced indicate the 
extent to which the communists had acquired influence in the New South 
Wales ALP through infiltration. 

The CPA itself had become so accustomed to thinking of fascism as the 
enemy with whom communists could never make peace. and of all 
anti-fascists as its allies, and had aimed its propaganda at the menace of 
fascism for so long that the Nazi-Soviet pact came as a terrible surprise. Only 
the year before, the Twelfth Congress of the CPA had extended the united 
front against fascism to even more sections of the community than those 
indicated by Dimitrov in 1935. It had become a ‘Peoples’ Front, an alliance 
“between working class organisations, farmers and middle class, a democratic 
alliance against reaction.” Less than a month before, the CPA had expected 
the negotiations between the USSR and the non-faseist powers of Europe to 
end in an alliance against Nazi Germany. It had received no warning of an 
impending agreement between the Soviet Union and Germany and no 
directions about the attitude it should adopt. Confusion reigned in the party 
after the pact was announced; leaders contradicted each other about the 
meaning of the pact, and the rank and file showed marked resistance to it. At 
first the pact was justified as a safeguard against “western warmongers,” and 
the failure to secure an Anglo-Soviet pact was blamed on Great Britain.27 
The Nazi-Sovict pact was announced in the Workers’ Weekly as follows: 

The Hitler government has been forced to approach Moscow to sue for 

peace. This announcement represents one of the great victories in the 

Soviet Union’s long struggle to save the world from a second Imperialist 

War. . . . This strengthens the anti-fascist peace movement. 


Such firm affirmations hid the insecurity of CPA leaders. Miles stated that 
Hitler would still be stopped by a peace front headed by Britain, France, and 
the USSR, thus presenting the pact as a temporary measure designed to force 
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the Western powers into an alliance with the USSR.28 Soon after, Dixon 
contradicted him: the object of communists was still to destroy fascism and 
Hitler, but they were also to fight against the imperialist Western powers.29 
Soviet seizure of border territories after the pact was signed, they asserted, 
was necessary for the Soviet Union’s defense.39 

The rank and file of the CPA were as shaken by the lameness of their 
leaders’ explanations as they were by the pact itself. Several prominent 
members left the party at this time or soon after: J. N. Rawling, Guido 
Baracchi, Lloyd Ross, and others. Rawling’s reason for withdrawing was that 
the Comintern was an agent of Russian foreign policy, and he could not 
support continual changes in communist policy to suit the Soviet Union.31 
The party’s attitude to the members who left was “good riddance.””32 

When the Second World War broke out, Australia joined Great Britain and 
because of the pact with Germany the Soviet Union appeared something very 
like an enemy to Australians. When the war broke out, the CPA had to decide 
its own policy, as Comintern directions no longer reached Australia easily. 
Sharpley wrote: “...when the war began we were confused as to what 
should be our attitude.”33 Again the leaders contradicted one another. In 
Melbourne J. D. Blake advised members of the Carlton “cell” that the policy 
of the USSR, whatever it was, was in the interests of the working class. As the 
USSR was at peace with Germany, communist duty was to do everything to 
hinder the war effort and to struggle for “revolution even if it means aiding 
the military defeat of our own and Britain’s soldiers.” But in Sydney, Dixon 
said that the imperialist war should not be changed into a civil war and that 
the aim must be first to defeat Hitlerism.34 

It soon became clear that Blake had been more correct in his instructions 
than Dixon. The Comintern policy was that the war should be attacked. The 
recruitment, conscription, and despatch of Australians to fight overseas 
should be opposed; plans for illegal activity and sabotage should be prepared 
in case the Soviet Union was attacked. Sharpley, a biased but valuable 
witness, claims that he was instructed by the Central Committee to arrange 
for the selection of a member of his cell to join the Australian Imperial Force. 
“All cells received similar instructions, the idea being to establish within the 
Armed Forces the nuclei of revolutionary disruption.”35 The men selected 
were specially trained to stir up trouble, encourage desertion, and spread the 
propaganda of disaffection. They then joined the AIF and worked in groups 
which linked one another by contact men. There is no way of estimating the 
effectiveness of their activities; however, soon after the war broke out, one MP 
asserted, by way of justifying a ban on the communist newspapers, that 
communists were spread “right through the militia as whisperers and urgers 
against enlistment overseas.” 36 

Until the Second World War the ALP had always opposed any ban on the 
CPA, although this had been proposed by both the Nationalist and United 
Australia parties, first in 1926 and again in 1932.37 While some ALP 
members maintained that such methods threatened democratic liberties, most 
opposition after 1932 was founded on fears that bans on communism would 
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mean bans on unions, from which the ALP drew much strength. When in 
April, 1940 the Governor General announced the government's intention to 
place restrictions on the CPA because of its defeatist activities, the ALP had 
to choose between the unions and the nation.38 At first only communist 
union papers were affected (they were censored), but in May the Minister for 
Information announced the total ban of the Tribune (before 1939, the 
Workers’ Weekly), Soviets Today, (FOSU journal), Communist Review, 
Wharfies (WWF paper), Militant, (Trotskyite paper), World Peace (IPC), 
Guardian (Victorian CPA paper), Guardian (Queensland CPA paper), and Red 
Star (Western Australian CPA paper). Although it soon was obvious that the 
CPA too would be banned if it persisted in its defeatist policies, it confirmed 
these policies at its Melbourne conference in May, 1940. The party was 
declared illegal under the National Security (Subversive Associations) 
Regulations on 15 June 1940. This time the ALP did not protest. The ban 
was scarcely mentioned in parliament, and no campaigns against it were 
conducted outside the House. 

However, in New South Wales the new ALP executive, placed in power 
with the help of the federal executive of the ALP, responded to the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact and Australian hostility toward the USSR by passing a 
resolution demanding “Hands off Russia.” This immediately brought it into 
conflict with the federal ALP, which then had it replaced by an executive less 
likely to offend public and party opinion. By this time, however, individual 
members of the removed executive had increased the popular support they 
had enjoyed during the thirties. They combined to set up the Labor Party, 
State of New South Wales, on 17 August 1940, with J. R. Hughes, W. P. 
Evans, W. E. Gollan, E. Ross, and A. Wilson as executive members. The 
extent of popular support for the new party was indicated in the federal 
elections held soon after it was formed. Its candidates received nearly 
100,000 votes. 

While the ALP maintained and reconfirmed its hostility toward the 
communists throughout 1940-43,39 the State Labor Party established close 
links with the now illegal CPA. Numerous communists, having been instructed 
by the CPA Central Committee to give up their CPA membership to avoid 
persecution, joined the State Labor Party and became prominent in it. The 
CPA began to publish its views in the newspaper Progress, which the State 
Labor Party had taken over from the Unemployed Workers’ Movement. The 
State Labor Party was one of the first organizations to protest the ban of the 
CPA, and it continued periodically to condemn the ban thereafter. 
Throughout the period in which the CPA was illegal, the State Labor Party, 
more and more heavily influenced by socialists and fellow travelers, remained 
one of the main organizations through which the CPA kept its views before 
the public. So its infiltration of the ALP in New South Wales paid off. 

But the CPA did not work solely through the State Labor Party during this 
period: the ban did not catch it unprepared.40 L. L. Sharkey subsequently 
disclosed that “. . . reactionaries were grievously disappointed. The CC had 
previously supervised and led the preparations of the Party organizations for 
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the transference to conditions of illegal work.”41 Arrangements had been 
made to postpone the party congress until a more suitable time, and party 
control was placed in the hands of a “smaller committee of leading 
comrades” to enable the CPA Central Committee to meet less frequently. By 
such precautions the party continued to function politically in all states 
except Western Australia where, due to the dispersal of its membership, it was 
defunct.42 However, it could not maintain the democratic centralist system. 
The state committees tended to act independently of the “small group of 
comrades.”43 This resulted in a shift of decision-making to the state 
committees. 

Below the state level liaison was maintained between members in a variety 
of ways. In Melbourne, for example, shortly before the party was made illegal 
the leadership decided that E. F. Hill44 would act as a courier and contact 
man when the ban on the party was introduced. Hill was a lawyer and 
distributed orders, disguised as legal documents, from his Selborne chambers. 
But central control could not be maintained by this method of contact, and 
decision-making rapidly became decentralized. 

In Sydney and Melbourne, party members eluded the frequent police raids 
by moving from one house to another. This was not difficult to do, as 
communists were widely supported by trade unionists and had many friends 
in the industrial suburbs of the major cities.45 Some members went to the 
country. 

Printing presses were hidden under floors in specially prepared hiding 
places,4© and the party press continued to function in a limited form. The 
Tribune, Guardian, and Communist Review appeared semi-regularly in 
reduced format, and the press of front organizations and trade unions was 
increasingly used to compensate for the ban on party newspapers. 

To keep its political views before the public, the CPA also held “public 
meetings in the names of individuals, but not in the name of the Party.” Stan 
Moran and other party members had platforms in the Sydney Domain 
(Sydney’s Hyde Park) throughout the period that the party was illegal. The 
party also ran several of its members as independents in the elections. Fred 
Paterson received a record vote. 

Some communists left the party. Occasionally others were caught by the 
police and jailed for activities of a subversive nature. Among those arrested 
were William Dean, the treasurer of the Western Australian branch of the CPA, 
Arthur Rudkin, Horace Ratcliff, and Max Thomas. Their prison sentences 
were light, but they were to be interned for the duration of the war. The 
unions associated with the CPA protested their arrest, but they were not 
released until the return of the ALP to federal government in October, 1941. 

On 22 June 1941 the Germans invaded the Soviet Union. Contact between 
the CPA and the Comintern became extremely tenuous, and again the CPA 
leaders were confused about what they should do. At first some even refused 
to believe that Germany had invaded the Soviet Union. After waiting for the 
position to be clarified so that they did not adopt mistaken attitudes as they 
had with the Nazi-Soviet pact, the leaders finally said that the party would 
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support Australia’s war effort and demanded restoration of legal status.47 
Later the CPA claimed that the 
CC instantly grasped the significance of the attack on the Soviet 
Union and its entry into the war. This changed the character of the war 
into a war of independence on the part of democratic peoples against 
fascist imperialist aggression, and it plainly revealed the aims of the 
fascists to conquer the whole of the world and to enslave all of the 
independent nations.+ 


Following an initial period of suspicion of the Allies and the Australian 
government during which it concentrated on demanding a second front in 
Europe, which Stalin desired, the party adopted a position of total support 
for the allies, subordinating all other considerations to the war effort. It 
supported conscription; condemned strikes which slowed down the war 
effort; fought against labor absenteeism; and promoted the introduction of a 
labor disciplinary system conducted by the workers themselves. 

What is more, the party represented itself, as it had in 1935-39, as the 
anti-fascist force pur excellence. Four thousand communists joined the armed 
forces. Communist women’s auxiliaries were formed to help the soldiers. The 
CPA tried to insure, with varying success, that the factories and wharves were 
free of strikes and stoppages. 

The adoption of these policies. together with the popularity now enjoved 
by the Soviet Union, resulted in a marked change in Australia’s attitude 
toward the CPA. Though still illegal. it began to grow rapidly. At the time it 
was banned it had about 4,000 members.+9 In Mav, 1942, despite losses after 
the ban, it reached 7.200 members. By September of the same vear there 
were 11,000 members.> The party was recruiting at the rate of 1,500 or 
more new members a month. By October, 1942 there were 15,000 Australian 
communists.5! The “illegal” press was reaching 50.000 people each week. 

The CPA was not made legal again until the end of 1942, but the party’s 
growing popularity and wholehearted support of the war meant that 
government sanctions could no longer be applied. In 1941 the CPA started to 
operate quite openly again. It directed much of its activity to having the ban 
officially reversed. Apart from exerting pressure through the unions, it 
worked mainly through the Australian Council for Civil Liberties, whose 
secretary was Brian Fitzpatrick, a prominent labor historian. Though the 
Council for Civil Liberties was not a front, its journal, Civil Liberty, was used 
by communists throughout the period when the CPA was illegal. After the 
Sovict Union entered the war on the side of the Allies, the council started to 
conduct campaigns for the release of communists who had been interned, 
sometimes without trial,92 under Regulation 26 of the National Security 
(General) Regulations. It had some success in 1941 in securing the repeal of 
the most objectionable of the regulations, many of which affected 
communists, but it was with the return of the Curtin ALP government in 
October, 1941 that its activities on behalf of the CPA became really effective. 
Because many members of the Council for Civil Liberties were members of 
parliament or ALP officials, it “. .. found itself fairly well-placed to take up 
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with the new Government matters involving civil liberties which had been 
vainly represented to the UAP-UCP governments.” 53 It made representations 
that the freeing of anti-fascists was a matter of urgency and pressed for the 
repeal of the National Security Act of 1940, as it did not allow a variety of 
“democratic opinion.” These representations resulted in the release of 
Ratcliff and Thomas, and there were no further prosecutions against 
communists under the Act. The council and the CPA continued to object to 
the introduction of further statutory powers by the ALP. The ALP finally 
legalized the CPA late in 1942. 

People continued to join the CPA in increasing numbers. Whereas before 
1943 about 70 percent of new members were factory workers, after the ban 
was lifted, about half the new members were middle class. In September, 
1943 there were 20,000 members, and a little over a year later the CPA 
reached its peak of 23,000 members.54 In 1944 Fred Paterson was clected to 
the Queensland parliament, the first CPA member of parliament. At first the 
old leaders like Sharkey were suspicious of the intellectuals and members of 
the middle class who now joined the party, but communists said that they 
became more tolerant of the newcomers once they got to know them. 

What attracted these new members? Most important was the fact that 
communists in Europe were most persecuted by the fascists, who, in turn, 
were regarded as most evil. By inversion communism seemed the most noble 
creed, Certainly communists took second place to none in the defense of the 
values of Western civilization, which appeared threatened by the Axis powers. 
Of course, Australian communists were not called upon for martyrdom, but 
they benefited by association with European communism. They took 
considerable care to foster their image as martyrs and to confuse their aims 
with those of Christianity. The last legal issue of the Communist Review in 
1940 contained the Sermon on the Mount as its editorial, for example. Then 
there was the attraction that the Soviet Union and the Red Army exercised 
for Australians, once Russia had become the mighty ally fighting a desperate 
battle for survival. These were not, however, the only reasons for the growth 
of the CPA. 

The party really did change in 1940-43. Because contact between the CPA 
and the Comintern and between the Central Committee and the rank and file 
broke down, rigid democratic centralism collapsed. The leaders were forced 
to decide policy for the party for the first time since 1930.55 They tried to do 
what the Comintern wished, but they were always departing from the line 
and making mistakes. This lessened their control over the party. They were 
forced to allow more decision-making by lower organs of the party. For once 
the self-imposed clash between principle and discipline ceased, and they could 
work for what they wanted without being accused of jeopardizing the unity 
so sacred to the communist movement. A party more in accord with 
Australia’s needs and the Australian temperament started to develop. While 
this was going on in 1940-43, new, untrained members were entering the 
party, swamping the hard core cadres who had had the Stalinist view of 
communism ingrained in them. Frequently the newcomers were extremely 
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democratic, especially the intellectuals.56 They altered the tone of party life. 
The leaders, partly because they had to, allowed the newcomers to set the 
party style, claiming that the “fresh, invigorating” outlook of the new 
recruits would be of inestimable value to the CPA and that the party should 
discard or modify its old methods. A new and less demanding constitution 
was introduced in 1942. 

A Party member is one who accepts the Party programme, attends 

the regular meetings of the party branch of which he or she is a 

member, who pays dues regularly and engages in some form of party 

activity. 
All this made being a communist much easier than it had been, and this too 
attracted new members. 

Finally, the CPA’s total support for many ALP programs brought it closer 
to the ALP, and the distinction between the aims of the two became blurred. 
The CPA supported ALP proposals for conscription, for more powers to the 
federal government, and for the subordination of industry to the needs of the 
war effort.97 Many ALP members joined the fronts, especially the Austra- 
lian—Soviet Friendship Society. The CPA further blurred the distinctions by 
amalgamating with the State Labor Party, thus inheriting a large number of 
former ALP leaders in its new membership. This also explains the growth of 
the party.58 

Only in 1943 did the bureaucrats, who had been installed in power in 
1930, begin to re-establish their hegemony over the party. With the 1943 
constitution of the party they restored democratic centralism and their views 
of how a communist party should function.59 Throughout 1944 the party 
gradually returned to its old style of activity. Many of the new members 
realized that they did not wish to work in such a party only after some time 
had elapsed. So not until 1945 did a rapid decline in CPA members occur. 
From 23,000 at the beginning of that year, party membership fell to 16,280 
in December.69 

In the “mass” organizations the communists’ fortunes kept improving even 
in 1945. Here success had not been so sudden. It had come gradually 
throughout the period 1935-43, suggesting that it might prove less ephemeral. 


The Party and the Mass Organizations 

After 1935 two of the four main fronts declined in importance, a third 
maintained its strength until the war, and the fourth was abolished. The 
Unemployed Workers’ Movement naturally declined as a mass organization 
when the depression ended because men slowly but steadily found work 
again. It survived until the war because the fear of unemployment lasted 
longer than unemployment. The Friends of the Soviet Union also declined in 
the second half of the thirties: there was no longer reason to admire the 
Soviet Union as the only country without depression; on the contrary, there 
were alarming stories about mass terror and purges in 1936-39. Besides, in 
1939 the Nazi-Soviet Pact was made and this divided the loyalties of those 
who would have supported the FOSU had they not had to accept Nazi 
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Germany too. When the Soviet Union became an ally of the Western powers 
in 1941 the FOSU, then called the Australian-Soviet Friendship Society,61 
started to retrieve its lost support. 

The front which maintained its strength until the war was the Movement 
against War and Fascism. It had grown rapidly in 1935.62 Even then it was 
still not a mass organization in the way the UWM had been, but its agitation 
and propaganda were good.63 The CPA concentrated on building it after 1935 
because of the admonition of the Seventh Comintern Congress that a fascist 
war would pose the major danger to the working class. In 1936 the Australian 
working class was becoming more apprehensive about the possibility of a 
second world war. The alarm and hostility provoked by the Abyssinian crisis 
was heightened when the Spanish Civil War broke out in 1936. The ALP 
adopted an increasingly isolationist policy, which accorded with its earliest 
traditions and with Australian desires not to be involved in the problems of 
the old world. On the other hand, some Australians became more receptive to 
the propaganda of the MAWAF, which in 1935 began to advocate policies of 
collective security against the menace of fascist war.64 

The CPA was convinced in 1936 that the right-wing rebellion against the 
left-wing Spanish government would soon be defeated.©5 But it was also 
aware that there was considerable sympathy among the Australian working 
class for the Spanish government, and it desired to use this sympathy to its 
own advantage. It advanced the following propaganda: that the fight of the 
“Spanish people” affected the whole world; that the struggle had strategic 
importance for the British and French; that since the fascist powers were 
aiding the rebels, aid should be given to the Spanish government, and policies 
of non-intervention should be opposed. Later, when the policy of the British 
and Australian governments emerged as non-interventionist, the CPA claimed 
that they were imperialist and that appeasement would be useless.66 Through 
its trade unions it disseminated these views in the trade-union movement, 
consolidating nebulous sympathies around certain concrete platforms. The 
MAWAF and the ILD then took steps to organize the sympathizers, calling a 
meeting on 26 August 1936, which set up a Spanish Relief Committee. The 
committee was composed of delegates from the MAWAF, the trade unions, 
and the CPA, and included Christian socialists and members of the clergy, 
among whom was the editor of the Church Standard.67 The secretary of the 
committee was Phil Thorne, a communist who was also secretary of the ILD. 

The main functions of the Spanish Relief Committee were to raise funds 
for and conduct propaganda in favor of the Spanish government. As the war 
developed into a dreadful arena where the fascist powers tested their new 
weapons and troops, more and more Australians became emotionally 
involved. Sympathies grew for both sides as reports of brutality practiced by 
both sides filtered through to the outside world in 1936-37. Much of the 
Spanish Relief Committee's information came from communists who, greatly 
moved by the struggle, visited Spain or went to fight in the International 
Brigade and then returned to give lecture tours. Communists constituted the 
bulk of the 59 Australian men and women who are known to have gone to 
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fight in Spain; twenty-eight of them died there.68 The labor movement and 
the intellectuals in Australia, as elsewhere, sided with the Spanish government 
because of the lopsided nature of the contest and because anti-fascist activity 
had become a crusade of right against wrong. So the Spanish Relief 
Committee had considerable success in raising funds for the Spanish 
government. Several ambulances were purchased and donated, and a nursing 
unit of women was sent in October, 1936. It was followed by others in 1937. 
At least £9,200 was raised and sent to Spain before the government was 
defeated. The committee worked closely with the Spanish Counsul, Ricardo 
Baeza, in raising these funds. Thousands of pamphlets were distributed, and 
lecture tours were well supported. 

After 1937, international crises increased, and fear of war intensified 
among Australians. There was Mussolini’s invasion of Albania, the Austrian 
Anschluss, and the invasion of Czechoslovakia. On the British side, after the 
departure of Eden from the Foreign Ministry, there was appeasement. The 
Australian government supported Chamberlain, the British Prime Minister, in 
this policy. The ALP opposition persisted in its policies of non-involyvement in 
European international affairs. All these factors meant considerable response 
to organizations designed to secure peace. 

In 1936 Ralph Gibson, a communist, was sent by the MAWAF as a 
delegate to the Brussels Peace Conference, which formed the International 
Peace Campaign (IPC). The peace conference adopted a program calling for 
recognition of the sanctity of treaties; strengthening of the system of 
collective security through the League of Nations: support for every effort to 
reduce armaments and to suppress private profit in arms manufacture; and 
use of the League of Nations to remedy conditions leading to war. On 
Gibson’s return he spoke to the New South Wales Labor Council, which 
endorsed this program, and in 1937 the MAWAF established committees for 
the IPC throughout Australia.6? The leaders of these committees were 
usually very prominent men, and many were determined anti-communists. 70 
In 1937 the IPC was very successful until ALP bans on it hampered its further 
growth. Moreover, not all of the executive members of the IPC supported the 
system of collective security, which led to splits in 1938. So, just when fear 
of war was greatest in 1938-39, the IPC became “too narrow for the job to be 
done.”71 

Until 1938 the MAWAF, which had changed its name to the League for 
Peace and Democracy just before the war, could still organize successful 
demonstrations against visiting Nazis and fascists. 72 

What militated most against the growth of these fronts was ALP hostility 
toward communism, and the “black” bans it had started to place in the early 
thirties on its members joining fronts. By 1936 it was clear that the ALP had 
lost the initiative to the CPA in organizing anti-fascist and anti-war activity. 
The failure of the Labor Anti-War Committee, which the ALP established in 
Melbourne in 1936, proved this. The Labor Anti-War Committee, which was 
supposed to compete with the MAWAF, adopted policies very similar to 
those of the MAWAF, but it was not successful. 73 Therefore, the ALP 
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redoubled its bans on members joining the MAWAF and refused, despite 
invitations, to support the Spanish Relief Committee. By this time ALP 
members were not always prepared to accept such rulings. The Victorian ALP 
was forced to expel Maurice Blackburn and to dissolve at least one branch 
because of refusals to abide by the ban. Several unions, not all communist- 
dominated, refused to disaffiliate from the MAWAF and the IPC. They 
protested the expulsions from the ALP, and some ALP branches joined in the 
protest.’4 The Victorian ALP executive threatened to exclude the unions 
from its conference if they continued to support the fronts. Several unions 
then disaffiliated from the MAWAF, the IPC, and the Spanish Relief 
Committee. Even this did not completely hamstring the fronts, and the ALP 
had to concede victory to the CPA in organizing anti-fascists. 

The front which the CPA abolished was the Militant Minority Movement. 
The official reason for its dissolution was that “in places the minority has 
become the majority and [the MMM] was on the other hand an obstacle to 
further advance.”75 The MMM tended to separate the unionists who 
supported communists from other trade unionists, and the current Comintern 
policy was to seek unity at all costs. When the MMM was dissolved its 
newspaper, Red Leader, was replaced by the less politically distinct Trade 
Union Leader. The party continued to work in the same fashion as before. 

After 1933 communists and their supporters sought united action with 
ALP trade unionists and met with success in many instances. The decisions of 
the Seventh Comintern Congress merely confirmed the correctness of this 
policy. Furthermore, with the abolition of the RILU, which was no longer 
needed, there was a shift in decision-making powers after 1935. Instead of 
being decided in Moscow, trade union policy for Australia was to be decided 
by the CPA, which suggested that policy would henceforth be much more 
relevant to the problems of local trade unionism. Decisions were usually made 
by Sharkey or Miles, both of whom were by 1935 set in the bureaucratic 
mold characteristic of communist leaders throughout the world. While this 
sometimes meant the imposition of irrelevant policies in the trade unions if it 
was politically expedient, in most cases policies were decided with local 
problems in mind. There were two reasons for this: first, both Sharkey and 
Miles had been trade-union officials and knew the problems of Australian 
trade unions well; and second, the Political Committee and Central 
Committee of the CPA contained several prominent trade-union leaders who 
could influence either party leader. Both the trade-union and the party 
leaders wished to retain control of the unions, recognizing that the party’s 
real strength lay in them. This compelled political realism. 

Between them, they evolved in 1936 new policies of trade-union activity 
designed to foster a united front consisting of a new strike strategy; a more 
flexible attitude toward the Labor Party unionists; use of the central 
machinery of the trade-union movement to attain party ends rather than use 
of a parallel communist organization; and finally, more conservatism in 
internal union affairs. 

When it embarked on these policies, the CPA was already an established 
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force in Australian trade unions. The Eleventh CPA Congress at Christmas, 
1935 described CPA power as follows: 
A number of Local Labor Councils are under our leadership whilst 
powerful factions exist in the Central Labour Councils of Sydney and 
Melbourne. The party is the moving force in a strong factory committee 
movement, especially in the railways. Party members and militant 
unionists hold hundreds of lower official positions, executive members, 
76 
Stes... 


Communist power was still mainly low-level power: communists held 375 
minor trade-union positions in 1935. However, in 1936 the party won the 
secretaryships of the Federated Ironworkers’ Association and the New South 
Wales Sheet Metal Workers. In 1937 Jim Healy, a CPA member, was elected 
general secretary of the WWF. Through the control of these unions the CPA 
controlled 41,000 unionists in New South Wales and Victoria alone. Thus, in 
1936 the CPA already had several bastions in the trade-union movement and 
many guerrilla forces elsewhere. Other unionists could not ignore the CPA’s 
strength when making their policies. It was risky not to work with the 
communists because opposition entailed such a risk of reduction in the 
strength of unionism, which was based on the principle that in unity there is 
strength. After 1935 the communists were much more approachable and 
acceptable, too, because of the moderation in their new policies. Because the 
communist union leaders had never been so ‘‘sectarian” in the period 1928 to 
1935, this new moderation did not seem to be a volte-face. United action was 
gradually built up, and the communists, continuing to organize in the same 
expert fashion as they had in the MMM, met increasing success. 

The CPA’s major innovation was a new policy on strikes. Until 1936 the 
CPA had always supported the policy of pressing for a general strike 
whenever an industrial dispute occurred, though it had modified this policy 
slightly in 1933-35. In the second united front period activities designed to 
provoke revolution were condemned, and the general strike, which was 
intended to stimulate revolutionary fervor, was de trop. So in July, 1936 the 
party stated that “Continually calling for strikes when they are not necessary 
is no achievement and only leads to isolation.” Instead, the party would give 
serious consideration to the question of sectional stoppages and refused to lay 
down any “schematic, well-defined, all-embracing plan.” Each industrial issue 
would have to be decided on its own merits.77 This effectively shifted much 
decision-making from the party to the trade-union leaders themselves. 

Following the Seamens’ strike of 1936, which was fomented and 
supported by communists, the party withheld its support of large strikes for 
some years. The defeat of the strikers is possibly one reason why the new, 
more moderate policy was so readily accepted throughout the party. 
Occasionally communist-controlled unions threatened to strike, but the era 
of calling for large strikes, regardless of the issue at stake, was over. 

This new moderation made it casier for communists to establish a united 
front with ALP union members. The communists concentrated on establish- 


ing the united front at the union level, as Dixon had advised them, rather 
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than at a political level. The party did not advise a formal approach to ALP or 
other union leaders, but suggested a policy of making ‘‘friends and contacts.” 
Inasmuch as nearly all communist united-front activity in the unions 
thenceforth consisted of informal relationships of this sort, there is little 
formal proof of the existence of alliances between ALP union leaders and 
communists. But the fact that they frequently worked together in subsequent 
years indicates that the policy of making “friends and contacts” was often 
successful. 

What further facilitated the establishment of good will between 
communist trade-union leaders and leaders of other political persuasions was 
the communists’ readiness to espouse the multitudinous and frequently 
contradictory grievances of the workers. They were also conscientious 
leaders, learning all they could about the industry and the problems 
associated with it. They became very skilled trade-union leaders, frequently 
becoming better unionists than they were communists and lapsing almost 
eagerly into the heresy of ‘“economism.”78 

In 1935-39 they strenuously opposed any suggestion that the waterfront 
or mining industries be mechanized, on the grounds that mechanization 
would jeopardize employment.7? Any decline in the numbers employed 
would have meant a decline in unian strength. They also increased their 
prestige by pressing successfully and selflessly for improvements in conditions 
for the unionists they led. In the Miners’ Federation, for example, they 
embarked on a program which demanded: (1) a 30-hour workweek 
underground and a 35-hour workweek above; (2) minimum wages of 25/- a 
day underground and 21/- above; (3) a restoration of wages lost in the 
depression wage cuts; (4) special measures to increase mine safety; (5) a 
pension fund providing £2 a week pension without loss of the old age 
pension; (6) the drafting of regulations compelling hydraulic storage for the 
conservation of coal resources and a reduction in freight rates for coal; (7) the 
development of the coal and shale oil industries; and (8) the drafting of a coal 
bill legalizing the first seven points in their program and controlling the 
production prices and marketing of coal.80 In mid-1937 the leaders of the 
Miners’ Federation, supported by anti-Lang ALP members of the Miners’ 
Council, submitted this list of claims to the Arbitration Court and threatened 
to strike if they were not conceded.81 A compromise settlement was reached 
which resulted in extensive gains for the federation. In accord with the 
general party policy of working through existing industrial machinery, the 
federation evolved a system of wresting concessions from the mine owners by 
threats of direct action and then having the concessions endorsed by an 
arbitration court. It thus gave up its position of hostility to arbitration, which 
it had adopted in 1928, before the communists won influence in the union. 
The system worked quite well. In 1988 a second list of claims was served on 
the mine owners, and most of the demands were conceded by the arbitration 
court in 1938-41. A 40-hour workweek was won in 1938. 

In other industries the communist leaders forced similar concessions and 
so gained much prestige as union leaders. These policies made them even 
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more popular in their bastion unions, the Miners’ Federation, the WWF, the 
ARU, and the Ironworkers’. The number of positions which they held in 
these unions increased in 1936-38 and so did communist majorities at union 
elections.82 They did not neglect to consolidate these gains by strengthening 
trade-union machinery. Jim Healy resuscitated the state executives of the 
WWE which had fallen into desuetude. He thus facilitated union coordina- 
tion. In 1942 the Ironworkers’ Union was reorganized, and other unions 
amalgamated with it, increasing its strength, and hence communist strength, 
considerably. 

As a result of the new moderation, the establishment of united action, the 
success in improving unionists’ conditions, and, finally, continued expertise in 
organization, communist union strength grew steadily. There were two 
distinct phases of growth. Party members and followers first won more 
low-level union positions in 1936-38. Then in 1939-42 they started to capture 
the most important executive positions. While the party only held twenty 
top-level trade-union positions in 1937, it held a thousand lower trade-union 
positions, a threefold increase since 1935.83 This meant that in 1937 one in 
four communists was a trade-union official and that many of the lower organs 
of Australian trade unions were already communist-controlled. The 
communists had become excellent union leaders and through this low-level 
control of unions were able by 1938 to organize widespread support for their 
candidates at elections. So in 1939-42 they began to win senior positions. E. 
V. Elliott was elected Federal Secretary of the Seamens’ Union. They also 
extended their control in the WWF and in the Ironworkers’ and Amalgamated 
Engineering unions in 1939-40. Then in 1942 the communists won the New 
South Wales Clerks’ Union secretaryship and one position on the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union’s three-man Commonwealth Council. They also 
took control of some professional unions, notably the New South Wales 
Teachers’ Federation and the Actors’ Equity. At the same time they won 
control of the Queensland Trades and Labor Council and the regional labor 
councils of Neweastle and Hlawarra, the main industrial areas of New South 
Wales outside Sydney. 

Strangely, most of these successes came during the period of the 
Nazt-Soviet Pact and the Second World War when the CPA compelled the 
adoption of unpopular trade-union policies. In 1940-41, the period of the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact, the CPA adopted more extreme political attitudes and 
consequently compelled party trade-union leaders to adopt policies of more 
aggressive strike action. Because of the Pact and these policies, some support 
was lost. Dr. Lloyd Ross, New South Wales ARU secretary, defected, and the 
union papers of the WWE and the Miners’ Federation, Wharfie and Common 
Cause, were banned. Several less important communist trade-union officials 
left the party, and some militants refused to work with communists. 

As was described above, in 1941 the party reversed its position and 
declared unconditional support for the Allies in their war against the fascist 
powers. It maintained that all considerations were subordinate to the war 
effort. Therefore, it told its union leaders, greater production was necessary 
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and hence greater labor discipline, continuity of work, and cooperation with 
employers. 


Strikes should be confined only to situations that constitute a basic 
challenge to the Labor movement; negotiations and other measures 
should be utilised for the solution of the ordinary grievances and 
problems that actually occur.84 


Given this attitude, the party was quite ready to promise ‘“‘assistance in war 
production and in preventing stoppages and absenteeism,” if the ban on it 
was lifted.85 In instructing its union leaders to see that their unions fulfilled 
these undertakings, it was often asking too much. Some loss of influence 
occurred when the men wished to strike and their leaders, for reasons of 
discipline, were forced to prevent strikes. 

The communists were successful despite themselves because many trade 
unionists quietly refused to implement the party’s unpopular policies.86 
Their resistance to the policies of that period cushioned the impact these 
policies could have had. They were thus able to maintain the good will they 
had built up in the previous years. When Charles Nelson, President of the 
Miners’ Federation, left the party in this period, the fact that he was 
immediately replaced by another communist, H. C. Wells, showed that the 
communists were still in control. 

Again, in the period 1941-43, communist trade-union leaders were 
prepared to lead their men out on strike in defiance of party instructions. 
Sharkey wrote that “... some of the comrades displayed weakness in the face 
of the disruptors when the latter had succeeded in stirring up the strikers... .” 
The Miners’ Federation, in particular, disregarded party instructions not to 
strike. The party removed the federation’s secretary, W. Orr, from its Central 
Committee, and when he lost the secretaryship it went to an ALP militant, G. 
W. S. Grant. The federation still remained under CPA control to some extent, 
but the stoppages continued despite agreements with the war-time ALP 
government and the appointment of various miners’ representatives to 
government bodies designed to secure the constant production of coal. 

On the waterfront the party had more success with its policy of limiting 
strikes. Cooperation with the Curtin government was so good that 
communists Jim Healy and E. C. Roach of the WWF were made members of 
the Stevedoring Industry Commission, and the communist Seamen’s Union 
secretary, E. V. Elliott, joined the Maritime Industry Commission. The CPA’s 
policy of total commitment to the war effort also won it the support of more 
moderate trade unionists, somewhat cancelling out the loss of support among 
the militants. 

The increasing strength of the CPA at all levels in the unions in the period 
1936-43 resulted in an increase in militant influence in the central 
organizations of the trade-union movement. The party had decided in 1936 
that the main barriers to the further extension of militant influence were the 
ACTU, the AWU, and the Melbourne Trades Hall Council. It concentrated its 
strength on overcoming ACTU hostility first, and by 1943 had succeeded in 
doing this. However, the other two organizations still remained bastions of 
anti-communism in the trade-union movement. 
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In 1936 the ACTU was extremely hostile toward communism, partly 
because the CPA had in previous years attacked the ACTU leader, Albert 
Monk, for social-fascism. Consequently, the ACTU opposed the policies of 
the militants on several occasions in 1936, notably in the Seamen’s strike. By 
1937 the communists had become too strong and the number of their allies 
too great for the ACTU to continue this hostility. At the 1937 ACTU 
congress the communists organized a bloc with “their former opponents” and 
pressed successfully for the adoption of measures favored by the CPA. The 
most important were campaigns for the +0-hour workweek; for an increase in 
the federal basic wage; for solidarity among trade unionists; for financial 
support for the Spanish workers;88 and for world trade-union unity. Under 
this militant pressure the ACTU also decided to reject its isolationist policy in 
international affairs, which it had adopted with the ALP in 1935, in favor of 
a policy of collective security.89 The communists’ main allies at the ACTU 
congress were militants who had been close to them in the twenties, such as 
Garden and R. A. King, and some new figures like Charlie Crofts. Opposing 
them was a strongly anticommunist faction led by D. Lovegrove. a former 
communist and Trotskyite, who thenceforth was the leader of a growing 
anti-communist opposition in the unions. 

At the 1939 congress of the ACTU the militants and communists were 
even stronger. Their speeches received considerable attention, and many 
communist proposals were accepted. The congress endorsed the CPA's policy 
on the role of Australia in international affairs; thus it opposed the ALP on 
this point. In turn the communists promised that they would not work in the 
unions in “any separate grouping working to prearranged plan.”90 In fact, 
the communists did not keep this promise. 

At the next congress in 1943 the communists attended openly as 
communists since the ban on the CPA had been lifted. At that congress their 
influence again increased. 

No precise figures exist for the number of unions or unionists controlled 
by the CPA in 1943. But in 1945, at the height of its success, the CPA 
controlled 275,000 out of 1,200,000 trade unionists.?! There were still 300 
top-level communist trade-union officials in 1948, even though the party had 
been losing ground in the unions for several vears.?2 The figure of 275,000 
unionists certainly underestimates the number of unionists who supported 
communist trade-union policies, as it only accounts for those in unions where 
communists had won top-level positions. If the enormous influence of com- 
munists at lower levels in unions where they did not have top-level control is 
taken into account, as well as militant support — which extended even to the 
AWU where the communists had very little influence — the figure for 
supporters might reach 480,000 or 40 pereent of trade unionists. 

The party's strength in the unions had important effects on its character, 
which were exacerbated by its relative failure in politics. By the middle of the 
war it had developed strong syndicalist tendencies. This was quite natural for 
a party in which one in four of the hard-core cadres were trade-union officials, 
and many members of the Central Committee were simultaneously the most 
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senior officials of some of the most important unions in Australia. 
Syndicalism even influenced the Comintern-trained leaders. L. L. Sharkey 
deliberately cultivated the pose of the Marxist expert on trade unions, and his 
book on the trade unions was the only text published by the CPA to be used 
internationally.?3 The CPA came to be known, admired, and to some extent 
envied across the Tasman Strait in the CPNZ and in the nascent and primarily 
trade-unionist labor movement of South East Asia as a party skilled in 
trade-union activity. This recognition served to confirm the CPA in its 
emphasis on trade-union activity at the expense of other activity. It also 
encouraged a belief that basically the CPA was a working-class party hostile 
toward other sections of the community. These attitudes meant that the CPA 
was hitching its destiny to a numerically declining group, since with the 
growth of automation during the war, the “proletariat” was becoming smaller. 
This meant a decline in “‘proletarian” unions and a rise in white collar unions. 
Although contact with the unions brought benefits, it could also be 
detrimental if the CPA refused to recognize that the structure of the 
Australian work force was changing. 

On the other hand, by the end of the war the CPA’s fortunes had never 
seemed better. It had reached the peak of its success. It had the support of 25 
to 40 percent of Australian unionists; it had 23,000 party members; it had 
one member of parliament in Queensland and elsewhere its electoral support 
sometimes reached 40 percent of the votes cast; and it had municipal councils 
under its control. Most of this support had been acquired during the war, but 
this should not obscure the importance of the earlier preparatory work of 
making Australians more sympathetic or, at least, less hostile to the CPA. As 
Gibson wrote: 

In years of patient work since that time {the depression] our 

membership had increased little if at all, but now, with the old lies 

about the Soviet Union laid at rest for a while, thousands of those 
whom our years of patient work had brought nearer to the Party came 
into the Party.94 


Indeed, in the years before the war considerable preparatory gains had 
been made in the unions, votes for communists had increased at elections, 
and some municipal council seats had been captured. The sudden increase in 
strength during the war must be ascribed to the image of the Soviet Union as 
the mighty ally and to the communists assuming the mantle of martyrdom. 
This is not, however, the whole explanation. 

In the years 1935-43 the communists had usually followed policies of 
unprecedented moderation which were to some extent based on a realistic 
estimate of the conditions and traditions of the Australian labor and socialist 
movement. The CPA had not taken such realities into account for many years 
because of its commitment to the Comintern. Moderation paid off, especially 
in the unions, but also in the fronts and in relations with ALP members. 
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OF, 


CHAPTER V 


Australia’s Road to Socialism? 


In the middle of 1943 the CPA faced a major decision about its future, a 
decision necessitated by the dissolution of the Comintern in May, 1943.1 On 
its dissolution the Comintern released all affiliated parties from their 
obligations to it. The major obligations had been to adopt democratic 
centralism and to follow a single, centrally directed program based on an 
international analysis of capitalism. The CPA then had to decide whether to 
continue such traditions or to seek new organizational and political methods 
more appropriate to Australia. The leaders would either have to decide 
policies for themselves, finding their own Marwist-Leninist solution to the 
peculiar problems presented by Australian society, or wait for directions from 
Moscow, in which case there could be no pretense that the party had even 
theoretical control of any decisions. 

In 1944 and 1945 it appeared that the party would find an independent, 
Australian way to socialism. In January, 1944 the party changed its name to 
Australian Communist Party to indicate its nationalist identitv. The party 
leaders wrote pamphlets and articles in which thev emphasized that postwar 
peace would be made on the basis of the achievements of the Anglo-Soviet 
wartime alliance, the United Nations, and the Teheran decisions; and that the 
ACP’s intention was to work along united front lines until the majority of 
Australians decided “peacefully and democratically, to change the existing 
social order and embrace Sociahsm.”2 This departure from the idea of world 
revolution and the avowal to “smash” capitalism, which had been central to 
party programs in the early thirties, was partly a result of the milder attitudes 
of communists during the period of 1935-43. 

Just before the end of the war the party introduced a new constitution 
and new policies at its fourteenth congress, held August 9-12, 1945. The 
constitution’s preamble indicated that the goal of the ACP was a classless 
socialist society, The party believed that in order to start the process which 
would lead to this goal it would be necessary to nationalize the kev industries 
that were mn the hands of a few “monopolists.” Nationalization would be 
carried out by the will of the majority, imposed with the sanction of 
parhament. Phe decisions of the fourteenth congress emphasized the need for 
“Jobs, Freedom and Progress” in postwar Australia. More explicitly they 
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demanded an Australia independent of ties with other countries and a 
continuation and extension of wartime government controls of private 
enterprise. The party clearly expected that a peaceful transition to socialism 
would be possible sometime after the war, although it also expected a more 
intense class struggle. 3 

The moderation adopted by the party in its attempt to come to terms with 
Australian labor's loyalties and aspirations was accompanied by a 
countervailing, uncompromising attitude on the part of some leaders. The 
first sign that this moderation was a false dawn of a new era had been the 
retention of democratic centralism in the 1943 and 1945 constitutions. This 
organization imposed such onerous obligations on members that in 1945 
many decided to leave the party. Sharkey’s statements regarding Miles’ 
approach to the ALP for a united front also indicated how uncompromising 
the party was becoming. In a letter dated 25 January 1944, Sharkey said that 
the united front would be the strongest safeguard against betrayals from 
within the Labor Party, thus jeopardizing any chance of reconciliation with 
the ALP.+ Another indication that the party had not changed its ways was its 
renewed emphasis on the importance of factory organization,» which 
thereby depreciated the role of the non-proletarians who had swollen party 
ranks during the war. Yet further evidence of half-hearted commitment to 
moderation lav in Sharkey’s warning that the realization of the fourteenth 
congress decisions meant a sharp struggle against the monopoly capitalists and 
their “‘stooges’’ in government. 

Betore the war ended, it seemed that the party might find an Australian 
way to socialism, but by 1946 it had become quite clear that it would not for 
the time being. Instead, for the next five years it continued to work along 
international lines in theory, and in practice for the next ten. In the final 
analysis its policies emanated trom Moscow. Because these policies were 
inappropriate and because democratic centralist organization was no longer 
effective the party declined in strength between 1945 and 1956 in all arcas of 
its activity. Today the party admits that its leaders made the wrong decision 
in 1946.9 They made it because of their personal preferences for the methods 
which had been characteristic of the Communist International. 

The party’s top leaders in 1945 were J. B. Miles, General Seeretary since 
1931, L: L. Sharkey, National President, and R. Dixon, Assistant Seerctary. 
They composed the National Secretariat. All three had come to power in 
struggles against “exceptionalism” and “right opportunism.” To find an 
independent, national path to socialism was contrary to the values they had 
espoused on their rise to power. The organizational laxity of the war years 
had also seemed criminal to them. They were not alone in this 
“sectarianism.’’? Nearly all the officials in the Sydney District Committee 
had been party members for twelve years by 19478 and all held the same 
view. This was also true in Victoria. Here the ACP state executive consisted 
ofh- D. Blake,’ R. Gibson, Frank Johnson, Vin Bourke, Richard Oke, L. Hill, 
and C. Sharpley.! All had risen to prominence in the thirties in the train of 
the three party leaders. Blake, like Dixon, had been trained in Moscow, and in 
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1946 he was to prove “too sectarian” even for the Secretariat. Of those 
leaders remaining in the party today, only Gibson has managed to shake off 
his “sectarianism.” It was almost impossible for all these leaders to adjust to a 
communism which was not monolithic and which did not follow 
international directions. 

When the Cold War started in 1946 and hopes of peace on the lines of the 
Teheran and Yalta agreements had become fatuous, the party had given up 
the moderation shown in 1944 and 1945 and was returning to attitudes and 
beliefs held by the Comintern before its dissolution. Since the Comintern had 
not been replaced, there were no new directives; hence the ACP reiterated the 
old formulas. First, it predicted that the immediate postwar boom would be 
followed by an economic depression worse than any previously 
experienced.11 Second, though they still pressed for a united front with the 
ALP, the party leaders were obviously thinking in pre-1930 terms when they 
criticized the Chifley Labor government, with which they had worked in relative 
harmony during the war.!2 This made any hope of a united front quite 
foolish. Indeed, the ALP never showed any signs of slackening its official 
attitude of hostility to a united front.!3 Chifley, himself, fully shared this 
attitude. 

By April, 1946 ‘‘sectarianism” had become so strong that Blake, 
independently of central direction, told the Victorian State Conference that 
the reality of the Cold War and the imminence of a crisis meant that the 
united front should only be established from below, as in the situation which 
he had described the ALP would become “elass collaborationist.”” This was 
too much for the CC, which had directed a united front from both an 
unofficial and official level. It directed that the draft of Blake’s statement be 
altered. The State Executive refused and the CC was forced to send Dixon to 
Victoria to discipline Blake and his followers.!+ Although at this stage 
extreme “‘leftism” was reproved, Blake’s attitude was actually more indicative 
of future trends than that of the party leaders. In fact, by 1947 they had 
come round to his position. What further prompted their drift to this position 
was the increasing isolation of ACP members as the Cold War intensified. 

Until 1948 only the United States had the atom bomb. The ACP was 
extremely worried by this because it regarded the USA and Great Britain as 
major threats to the USSR and to world peace.!5 Consequently, it 
continually stressed in 1946 the need to protect the USSR and to strengthen 
the ties established between that country and the West during the war. The 
ACP thus appeared as an agent of the USSR in a society that was becoming 
increasingly hostile to the USSR. Even the ALP was associating itself more 
and more with the American position in what was now a two-bloe world. 

By late 1946 the ACP Secretariat had reached Blake’s position of April. It 
said, for example, that the ALP should be returned to power so it could 
discredit itself and thus cause the workers to turn to communism. It also 
denied that the ALP was any longer working for the workers. 

While Chitley reported record industrial employment in his 1947 budget 
speech and, on the basis of the then untried theories of J. M. Keynes, 
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promised a golden age for Australians, the ACP grew more and more gloomy 
in its forecasts of depression. 16 It claimed repeatedly in the following decade 
that Keynesian theory offered no solution to the economic crises which Marx 
had said were inevitable under capitalism. It was unworkable because it relied 
on state expenditure, and the state was the arm of bourgeois capitalists who 
would refuse to allow controlled inflation.t17 In March, 1947 Sharkey 
claimed the crisis was near and that in consequence the ALP was splitting into 
the Keynesian cabinet and the non-Keynesian unionists. Naturally only the 
last should be courted. This was very close to advocating a united front from 
below only. In May and October, Dixon again declared that crisis was 
imminent and that the ACP should prepare for political consequences like 
those of 1929-33. The party explained away the boom by pointing out that 
booms were preludes to depressions.18 

Most of these attitudes were Comintern attitudes updated with few 
modifications. Without any central directions in 1943-46 the party kept 
returning to the writings of such leading Comintern spokesmen as E. Varga. 
There appears to have been no attempt to revise attitudes in the light of 
developments in the communist world after the war. 

By the end of 1947 the problem of having no formal central direction had 
been overcome. Early in 1947 there had been a conference of communist 
parties of the British Empire to discuss common problems. The ACP sent its 
Queensland leader, J. C. Henry, as its delegate. The conference discussed the 
problems presented by the Cold War. Henry’s speech indicated that the ACP 
regarded Australia as an area disputed by American and British capital. Since 
it was strategically important to both, Australian capitalists tried to play one 
off against the other. Australian foreign policy was not, he said, “democratic” 
and its defense build-up was to provide an advance base against colonial 
independence movements. He concluded by saying that the Commonwealth 
should be abolished.!9 While the ACP leaders may truly have believed this, 
the analysis was also almost identical to that made by the Comintern more 
than ten years before. The conference itself decided that an international 
analysis indicated the rise of the USA as the most important imperialist 
power with Great Britain as the “junior partner”; that this situation was 
fostering the conditions for a world war (in which the Labor governments 
were playing a part); and that therefore all communist parties should struggle 
for peace and strive to secure Australian independence from the dangerous 
Anglo-American bloc. The communist parties should also work for the 
abolition of monopolies. 

Relieved of the need to decide policy for itself, the ACP followed this 
general plan of action until the formation of the Communist Information 
Bureau in October, 1947. The Cominform finally solved the problem for the 
Australian party; the danger of falling into “exceptionalism.” The ACP was 
not a member of the Cominform, membership being limited to countries 
where communist parties held power and to two Western European 
communist parties. However, since it appeared to replace the Comintern as 
the center of international guidance for the communist movement, the ACP 
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leaders chose voluntarily to follow its directions and were in no way taking 
“orders from Moscow.” 

When it was formed, the Cominform made an analysis of the world 
situation that was significant for future ACP history. It divided the world into 
two blocs — the peace-loving and anti-imperialist bloc led by the Soviet Union 
and the imperialists, promoters of new wars, led by the USA. The first was 
the stronger and, if united, would keep peace by forcing bans on atomic 
weapons and war preparations and by forcing the withdrawal of troops which 
were crushing anti-colonial movements. The first task of communists was to 
secure such unity. The Cominform also stated that violent revolution 
followed by a dictatorship of the proletariat was not the only way for 
communists to come to power, but and here it drew on Eastern European 
experience — that socialism could be attained under a new form of state, the 
“peoples democracy.” Such a “democracy” could in turn be achieved 
through the medium of a people’s front. 

The analysis had real impact on the decisions of the Fifteenth Congress of 
the ACP, the first postwar congress of the party, which was held at the height 
of the Cold War. The pre-congress discussions openly acknowledged the 
inspiration of the Cominform line and indicated that the major task of the 
congress would be to discuss how to lay the basis for a ‘‘people’s front” in 
Australia. There was still a prevalent belief that in a matter of months “the 
economic collapse in Britain will take place’29 and that this would have 
repercussions in Australia. It might lead to the Empire being taken over by 
the USA, and fear of such a collapse was certainly prompting increasing 
conservatism on the part of the ALP’s leaders. A general political reaction 
would be deteated only if this growth of conservatism in the ALP were 
defeated. 

A new tenor of party activity became obvious at this congress. Dixon said 
that the ACP must switch to the offensive.2! This theme was soon taken up 
by J. C. Henry, who was made a member of the Secretariat at the Congress. 
Henry said: i 

A defencist position in regard to our Party and the basic interests 

of the great mass of the Australian people in the conditions of today 

would be fatal to our work and to the interests of the Australian 


people. 


He added that communists lived in an era when the old order was marching to 
its doom, As the decisions of the recent conference of communist parties in 
Warsaw had indicated, the main danger for communists lay in underestimating 
their strength.22 l 

Such aggressive statements were repeatedly made in the next year, and 
though their translation into practice came in the trade-union activities of the 
Australian communists, from this date on the ACP was firmly committed to 
aggressive independent policies. l 

The adoption of this extreme position is not difficult to explain. On the 
one hand the hope that a new world order of socialism could be ushered in 
easily after the war had given way by 1946 to the persecution of the Cold 
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War and a recognition that power would not be grasped easily. On the other 
hand, this was the era of communist triumphs throughout Eastern Europe, 
and communism was expected to spread still further. Futhermore, the ACP 
was stronger than it had ever been before, though it was losing strength. It 
thought that the time was propitious to force concessions and, perhaps, that 
it had better do so while it had the strength. Initial success in political strikes 
in 1946-47, which will be described in the next chapter, reinforced this 
position. These factors and the “‘leftism” of the communist leaders added up 
to an aggressiveness in 1948 which was to have dire repercussions for the 
ACP. 

The resolutions of the congress must be seen in the light of this new 
aggressiveness. The congress declared that there was a two-bloc world, as the 
Cominform had, and that “...the Anglo-American imperialists |had] 
assumed the role of Hitler and the Japanese military fascists.” The imperialists 
were intent on war, while the Soviet Union sought peace. Furthermore, the 
congress said, it was the 


duty of communists to lead the resistance to the warmongers and to 
organize peace-lovers around a broad program of peaceful co-operation 
among the nations, for the restoration of UNO as a peace-preserving 
organization, for the outlawry of atomic weapons and war propaganda, 
for universal disarmament and the ending of armed intervention in 
Greece, China and other countries struggling for liberation. 23 


The congress also announced that the federal ALP supported the imperialists. 
The ALP had abandoned its old nationalization schemes to serve overseas 
capital. Even so, the ACP would still support the ALP’s progressive measures 
and still seek a united front, while continuing to expose right-wing “‘splitters”’ 
within that party. 

The main resolution declared that the capitalist world was about to plunge 
into the biggest of its economic crises and that Australia had only escaped the 
poverty of European countries temporarily. Capitalists themselves admitted 
this. To avoid the cycle of boom and depression of the free enterprise system 
it was necessary to nationalize key industries. It went on that the Libera! 
Party, the Country Party, and the right wing of the ALP opposed such action. 
The congress declared that the “... chief centre of reaction in Australia 
[was] Collins House, Melbourne’ where the head offices of the large 
monopolies of the country were housed. The aim of Collins House was to ban 
the ACP and then start an attack on civil liberties, said the congress. 

The ACP proposed to build a gigantic people’s front based on committees 
of people who objected to the various evils listed by the ACP: war, the arms 
race, monopolies. It believed that its most important task was to have some 
members elected to parliament, and that it should agitate for the proportional 
representation which would facilitate this. Its members were encouraged to 
propagandize to this end in mass organizations. 24 l 

The decisions prompted three notable developments in party history. First, 
front movements again became an important sphere of party activity. Second, 
the agressiveness of communist policies, especially in the unions, and the 
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bigotry of communist pronouncements concerning the Cold War provoked a 
determined anticommunist campaign by both the Labor and the Liberal 
governments, a campaign that only lost force in 1955. Finally, the 
inappropriateness of these policies, interpreted as they were in the aggressive 
“leftist” fashion, prompted the rise within the party of oppositions which 
grew in fits and starts and which met continual defeat. 


il 


It was quite natural that the party’s proposal to build a people’s front by 
establishing mass organizations of all sorts led to a new heyday of the front 
organization. In these years there appeared the Australian Peace Council 
(1949), the Australian Soviet Friendship Society (1953), the Australia-China 
Society (1951), the Union of Australian Women (1950), The Australasian 
Book Society (1952), and the New Housewives Association (1948?). There 
were already in existence the Eureka Youth League, important large student 
organizations, and other small cultural bodies. 

In many cases these fronts replaced earlier bodies. The APC was the latest 
version of the prewar International Peace Campaign, which had been 
established in Australia in 1936.25 The Australian Soviet Friendship Society 
replaced the wartime Australia-Russia Society and the Australian Soviet 
Friendship League of 1941. The Eureka Youth League had been, until the 
war, first an unsuccessful Young Communist League and then an unsuccessful 
League of Young Democrats. Many of the earlier bodies had fallen into disuse 
since the war, and the 1948 congress decisions led to their effective revival. 

Most important was the peace movement. J. B. Miles, the retiring General 
Secretary, had emphasized the need for such a movement at the Fifteenth 
Congress, but this was only the latest in a series of similar demands made by 
the party leaders since 1946. Probably because many party leaders did not 
believe war was imminent, they did not act on these demands 26 until early 
1949, when the party called for a large peace campaign.27 What probably 
really got the campaign going was the abdication of party intellectuals from 
political work because of their disapproval of the “leftist” trends in party 
policy.28 Prominent in the fronts were lan Turner, John Rodgers, Paul 
Mortier, Len Fox, Stephen Murray-Smith, Roger Coates, Judah Waten, Frank 
Hardy, and Noel Counihan, who were active mostly in student labor groups 
or in the smaller cultural organizations supported by the party. Many of these 
men later were to form the first “back to Australian traditions” opposition to 
the party line. The first expression of intellectual opposition in the ACP was, 
perhaps, their withdrawal from political activity in Sydney. 

The Australian Peace Council was formed in September, 1949 at the 
Melbourne Town Hall after considerable groundwork by party intellectuals. 
At the first meeting, attended by 2,000 people, the ACP pledged itself to 
“imposing peace on the warmongers,” as the Tribune put it.29 The Reverend 
Victor James was appointed the organization’s first secretary and the 
Reverend Alfred Dickie its chairman. The Reverend Frank Hartley joined 
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James as co-secretary soon after. Among the speakers at this inaugural 
meeting were Dr. Jim Cairns, later a prominent ALP leader, Jack Legge, a 
university teacher, and such prominent leftist intellectuals as Doris 
Blackburn, Eleanor Dark, and F. D. Davison (Cairns later resigned from the 
APC because of its decision to place all blame on the USA and South Korea 
for the Korean War). 

After an initial lag the APC developed rapidly in 1950, owing simply to 
widespread fear of the A-bomb, which both the USA and the USSR now had, 
and to the bellicose stance of the USA which was evolving its doctrine of 
containment. Party interest in the movement was indicated by the attendance 
of Audrey Blake, Jack Blake’s wife, at an international peace conference in 
Paris. 

In April, 1950 the strength of the APC and the extent of party ability to 
control and influence it was tested at the first Australian Peace Congress. The 
main speaker at the congress was Dr. Hewlett Johnson, the Dean of 
Canterbury. Probably his fame was responsible for the attendance of 10,000 
people who crowded into the Exhibition Building in Melbourne. At a second 
meeting three nights later he drew another ten thousand. Apart from the 
Dean’s assertion that the Soviet Union was completely peace-loving, the 
manifesto issued by the congress also showed a strong communist influence. 
It declared support of the UN Charter as the way to settle all international 
differences by peaceful means. It opposed conscription, the arms race and the 
atomic bomb, and all wars designed to crush independence movements. It 
declared itself in favor of the recognition of communist China and demanded 
the right of free speech for all opponents of war.30 

The congress resolved to set up a nationwide movement. It also 
immediately started collecting signatures on a petitition for the banning of 
the atomic bomb. 

Communists devoted considerable time to the campaigns launched by the 
congress, and they did not attempt to hide their identity. Yet although the 
APC was certainly influenced by communists at its formation, it had become 
a genuine mass movement in which various Christian denominations were also 
prominent and it was clearly a very strong movement. 

It quickly became obvious that the party was not going to concentrate its 
attentions exclusively on the peace movement. Despite exhortations from 
Blake, who was moving into a dominant position on the Secretariat (which he 
had joined in 1949), the CC was not convinced that this should be the main 
line of party work. Moreover the trade-union leaders thought they already 
had enough to do, and in Victoria and Queensland party members tended to 
concentrate on the Democratic Rights Movement, and to neglect the peace 
movement. The APC therefore remained the preserve of a few party 
intellectuals and was not controlled by the party as much as the party would 
have liked. It did, however, become affiliated with the World Peace Council, a 
communist-inspired organization. 

The APC conducted several successful campaigns between 1951 and 1955. 
In 1951 a petition, supported by communists, for a pact of peace between 
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the “Five Great Powers” was successfully canvassed. Again in 1952 and 1953 
the ACP, while concentrating its activities elsewhere, continued periodically 
to work on behalf of the peace movement.3! For example, in 1952 the 
Eureka Youth League and other groups organized an Australian Youth 
Carnival for Peace and Friendship. It was held in Sydney and was attended 
mainly by trade unionists from the younger age group. Despite a considerable 
press campaign designed to expose it as communist, it was as successful as the 
Melbourne APC meeting of the year before. There were 2,364 delegates, and 
as many as 30,000 in attendance on certain days. Other peace rallies, which 
the ACP supported, were held in Melbourne in the same year and also drew 
sizable crowds.32 

Then, in the first half of 1953 a number of prominent NSW personalities 
called a peace convention. Again the party responded and did a tremendous 
amount of work to make the convention a success. It was in this campaign 
that the first sign since 1946 of more moderate communist attitudes became 
evident. 

The moderation was partly a result of party order not to be so “sectarian.” 
indeed, by imposing demands on members and trying to introduce 
communist methods of work, party members had tended to treat the tront 
movements as if they were party organizations. In the APC there had been a 
tendency to tack party slogans onto the organization’s programs.33 This was 
partly the communist leaders’ fault since when the movement first started 
they had insisted on linking the peace movement with general party policies. 
Only the new and more moderate program introduced in 1951 altered this 
attitude. 

The communist practice of attending front meetings and ramming their 
own programs down the members’ throats had made nearly all the fronts 
relative failures. Only the New Housewives Association, led by able 
communist women, was continually reported in the press. The Australian 
Soviet Friendship Society, run by communist J. Rodgers, was a failure by 
August, 1953. The student labor organizations led by communists also 
declined, Only one organization grew after 1955, the Australia-China Society, 
but in 1963 it split into two factions. 

So on the whole the communist fronts, with the exception of the peace 
movement, did not provide a strong basis for a people’s front. Apart from 
“sectarianism” the reasons for their failure were the declining strength of the 
ACP and the lack of popular support for organizations other than the peace 
movement. 


Il 


While there were signs of EastWest hostility before the end of the war, 
these did not immediately end the semi-toleration which Australian 
communists enjoyed during the war. 

In 1946, before the Chifley Labor government was returned, R. G. 
Menzies, leader of the Liberal Party, said that if returned he would not ban 
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the ACP; rather he and his party would out-argue, not outlaw, 
communism.34 Indeed, as late as 1948 some Liberals were still opposed to 
banning communism.35 Yet the Liberal Party was the conservative party of 
the country and had a long record, like the Nationalist Party, of 
anti-communist legislation. The Labor Party, traditionally against bans on 
communism, gave little consideration to banning communism in the 
immediate postwar years. 

The Cold War, however, was beginning, and the commitment of both the 
Liberal and the Labor parties to American policies led them to a position of 
vigorous opposition to the ACP. Furthermore, the Cold War brought a 
climate of extreme bigotry and hostility toward communism among the 
Australian people as a whole. The “sectarian” aggressiveness of the 
communists did nothing to minimize this. Concern for democratic values 
gradually dwindled among Australians in the years 1945-55 and was replaced 
by what Norman Cowper described as “raging political intolerance.”36 Nor 
was he alone in such estimates. A prominent professor of philosophy at 
Sydney University, John Anderson, also wrote that “the present period is a 
period of decay of democratic sentiment and thus favourable alike to the 
advocacy of banning and to the advocacy of communism.’”37 Both 
commentators were unfriendly toward communism. The ruling opinion in 
Australia was something like that expressed by Cowper in March, 1950: 


Nearly all of us believe that members of the Communist Party are 
blindly obedient to policies and programmes of action laid down in 
Moscow; that they are prepared and anxious to set up a minority 
dictatorship in Australia (as in other countries) by force if necessary 
and whenever opportunity shows itself; that they are continually trying 
to induce others to take such action as will promote industrial and 
economic chaos in Australia, and that in the event of war with the 
USSR they would be a most formidable Fifth Column.38 


This sort of opinion was shared by Chifley, who was Prime Minister until late 
1949,39 and later by Senator J. A. Spicer, the Attorney General of the 
Menzies government which initiated legislation to ban the ACP.40 

At first the Federal Labor government dismissed only those communists 
who had collaborated with it on such commissions as the Maritime Industry 
Commissions during the war. This action was accompanied by increased, 
often organized hostility by the audiences at communist meetings.41 At this 
stage the ACP leaders did not notice that the hostility was different from that 
which the ACP had faced in the past. Throughout 1946 and 1947, however, 
the increasing intensity of the Cold War caused further, more extreme 
hostility. 

The Labor government began to bring down the first of many bills 
prompted by its Cold War commitments which were obliquely designed to 
crush Australian communism.42 Sometimes the communists brought such 
legislation upon themselves by agitating against defense projects. For 
example, when Alf Watt, Secretary of the South Australian State Executive 
of the ACP, wrote a pamphlet called Rocket Range Threatens Australia which 
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attacked the establishment of the Woomera Research Establishment, Evatt 
passed the Approved Defense Projects Act in June, 1947.43 l i 

This act imposed penalties of up to twelve months imprisonment or 
£5,000 fine, or both on “any person, who by speech or writing advocates or 
encourages the prevention, hindrance or obstruction or carrying out of any 
approved defense project.” The ACP claimed that this was a denial of civil 
rights and conducted some agitation against the Act; in parliament the sole 
voice protesting was that of Mrs. Doris Blackburn, who was elected a year 
later to the presidency of the Council for Civil Liberties.++ 

The unanimous opposition to communism was not limited to the 
government. In 1948 and 1949 communists had to endure great humiliation 
and hostility at meetings in which they spoke. They were frequently arrested 
on little or no pretext.45 On the other hand, their own provocative 
statements were partly responsible for their reception. 

By early 1948 the party had clearly recognized that its very survival was at 
stake. It noted periodically that reaction was growing and that the party 
might be banned.*® Its distrust of the ALP meant that it had little respect for 
the ALP rejections of increasing demands by the opposition that the ACP be 
banned. 

It protested vigorously against the predominant opinion that the party was 
a subversive Fifth Column and declared that democracy was being threatened 
in the name of democracy whenever it was suggested that the party be 
banned. It did not, however, curtail its offensive tactics in the unions. Its 
activities were closely scrutinized by the Commonwealth Investigation 
Service, which had an accurate idea of its strength and policies.+7 

A series of arrests and imprisonments of prominent communists began in 
1949 tor allegedly subversive or seditious statements. Often these were 
trumped up charges, and one writer pointed out that justice was unevenly 
meted out.48 

The first imprisonment was important. L. L. Sharkey, the party leader, 
was asked by the Sydney Daily Telegraph to comment on a statement made 
by Maurice Thorez that French workers would do everything possible to 
make a war against Russia “not only difficult but impossible.” Sharkey said: 

Australian workers would welcome Soviet forces pursuing aggressors as 

the workers had welcomed them throughout Europe, when the Red 

troops liberated the people from the Nazis. 

I bebeve the Soviet Union will go to war only if she is attacked. | 

cannot see Australia being invaded by Soviet troops. 


The job of communists is to struggle to prevent war, and to educate the 
people against the idea of war.49 


After police enquiries he was charged under the Crimes Act for having uttered 
and published seditious words. In what Bacon justifiably called “an 
atmosphere of anti-Communist hysteria,” Sharkey was found guilty. His 
lawyer called it a political prosecution.59 The High Court confirmed the 
verdict, and on 17 October 1949 Sharkey was sent to prison for three years. 

Next to be imprisoned was Gilbert Burns who, in reply to a question made 
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to him in September, 1948 inquiring into the attitude of the ACP in the event 
of a war with the Soviet Union, said: “If Australia was involved in such a war 
it would be between Soviet Russia and American and British imperialism. We 
would oppose that war, we would fight on the side of Soviet Russia.” He was 
prosecuted under the Crimes Act and sentenced by a stipendiary magistrate 
to six months imprisonment. On appeal the High Court was divided two 
against two, and so he went to jail. In this case the statement was clearly 
seditious, and the Central Committee immediately announced that the views 
expressed by Burns were not its views.51 

Then began a great series of prosecutions. ACP Western Australia 
Chairman Kevin Healy indicated his agreement with Sharkey’s statement, but 
was acquitted when a similar charge was brought against him. Soon afterward 
J. McPhillips, a party trade union leader, was jailed for contempt of court. 
During the miners strike he was followed by several communists and ALP 
sympathizers.52 

These prosecutions provoked considerable protest. The Council for Civil 
Liberties protested to the new Attorney General, Spicer, on 14 February 
1950 that the discrepancy between the sentences of Sharkey, Burns, and 
Healy, and the bias of one judge, were cause for review of their cases and of 
the Crimes Act.53 Sharkey conducted his own appeal from Long Bay jail and 
had his sentence reduced to eighteen months imprisonment. He was released 
in March, 1951. 

Additional organized attempts to ban communists also began in Victoria in 
1948. The ruling Hollway-McDonald Liberal-Country Party government 
introduced a bill to ban the ACP. It also introduced trade-union legislation 
which the ACP regarded as repressive. Extensive trade-union protest forced 
the postponement of application of the provisions of any relevant act at that 
time. In 1949, however, Cecil Sharpley, a prominent Victorian communist 
official, defected from the ACP and sold his “‘story” to the Melbourne 
Herald. it included a claim of extensive ACP corruption in trade-union 
elections and suggested that the ACP was a Fifth Column which periodically 
conducted sabotage of industrial installations. These revelations prompted the 
Victorian government to set up a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
activities of the Communist Party in Victoria. The communists immediately 
denied the allegations made by Sharpley. The Council for Civil Liberties, a 
lone voice crying in the wilderness of bigotry, informed the public that it 
regarded the Victorian Royal Commission (Communist Party) Act 1949 as “a 
grave abuse of the powers of Parliament at the expense of the independence 
of the Judiciary,” and that the parliament showed a lack of justice and 
fairness in setting up the Commission.54 ACP officials took out writs for libel 
against Sharpley in response to his charges of ballot-rigging in union elections. 
The Royal Commission began sitting on 20 June 1949 and sat 154 days, 
concluding its business on 6 March 1950. Charles (later Sir Charles) Lowe J. 
was the Royal Commissioner. The ACP was represented by Ted Laurie, but 
other prominent communist lawyers Fred Peterson, Max Julius, and Ted Hill 


also assisted. 
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It was clearly intended that the Royal Commission should find that the 
ACP was what it was popularly believed to be, i.e., a Fifth Column, and that a 
ban was justified. A stream of witnesses, headed by Sharpley and followed by 
J. N. Rawling and T. C. McGillick, also former party members, tried to prove 
that the ACP was controlled by Moscow; that it was a Fifth Column; that it 
rigged union ballots; and that it controlled the fronts. Rawling produced 
much of the material evidence. A second stream of communist officials and 
members and sympathizers denied the charges.55 Lowe, the Royal 
Commissioner, was impartial, and his report acquitted the ACP of control 
from abroad, of espionage and sabotage, and found that it raised all its funds 
in Australia. The report also found that the party controlled the fronts and 
advocated violent revolution as an ultimate aim “‘if the present possessors do 
not abdicate power voluntarily.” It found that there was only one clear case 
of communist ballot-rigging in the fourteen alleged.5© The ACP thus survived 
the first Cold War attack on its existence. It was immediately faced by 
another. 

In the Federal parliament the ALP was obviously on the defensive before 
Opposition inquiries concerning its failure to ban the ACP. Ministers were 
often forced to deny that the Government had not acted to eliminate 
communism.>7 “‘Anti-communist hysteria’ had reached the House of 
Representatives by that time, if it had not been there already. J. T. Lang said 
a propos Sharkey’s statement that “It was not what Sharkey said that 
should be considered, but what he meant.” He continued: “There is only one 
language that the Communists understand. That is to get tough.’ Archie 
Cameron, of the Opposition, referred to the “human vermin” who made up 
the Communist Party, and ALP member L. Havlen denied that Sharkey was 
an Australian. He reasoned that a man capable of making statements like 
Sharkey’s must be a foreigner.58 

Sharpley’s revelations provoked more demands that the ALP appoint a 
Federal Royal Commission to investigate communism. Chifley refused and 
continued to advance the traditional ALP argument against such actions: that 
the way to beat communism was by creating better economic conditions. It 
appears that Sharpley’s betrayal of his fellows caused considerable ALP 
revulsion. 

The Liberal-Country Party Opposition took an extreme position. Menzies’ 
belief that the ACP would soon cause a coal strike led him to call for new 
laws to handle the communist problem which, he added, “must not be 
approached in a too orthodox way.”59 

Under such pressure the ALP that year passed two amendments to the 
Arbitration Act which were designed to prevent irregularities in union 
elections. These were not enough to placate the Opposition. The experience 
of the coal strike69 encouraged the Opposition’s belief that communism 
should be stamped out onee and for all. In the Joint Opposition Policy 
Speech of 1949 Menzies and Arthur Fadden announced that if the 


Opposition was returned to power after the December 10, 1949 Federal 
elections 
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The Communist Party will be declared subversive and unlawful and 
dissolved. . . . No person now a member of the Communist Party shall 
be . . . eligible for any office in a registered industrial organization, i.e. a 
trade union. 


They also promised that “subject to appeal, the Attorney General will be 
empowered to declare other bodies substantially Communist, to follow the 
Party into any new form and attach illegality to that new association.” 

The announcement sparked off some limited protest. The Council for Civil 
Liberties again protested, and some intellectuals writing for the Australian 
Quarterly indicated their disapproval. Opposition was based on the grounds 
that the Joint Opposition Policy speech threatened civil liberties. 

The Menzies-Fadden government was returned in 1949, and the menace 
to the Communist Party’s existence became very real. The government 
pointed to its mandate to introduce a bill to ban the ACP, and the ALP did 
not show any real opposition. The Communist Party Dissolution Bill was 
therefore introduced to Parliament on 27 April 1950. The Bill was extremely 
wide in its definition of “communist.” It included not only the “affiliated” 
organizations but anyone supporting ACP principles. Menzies also clearly 
indicated that he opposed the system of jury trial for anyone “declared” 
under the Bill.61 

Both the ALP Federal Executive and the Federal Labor Advisory 
Committee declared themselves formally against the Bill, but the voting of 
ALP members in parliament coincided in no way with these decisions.62 
Despite the fact that Menzies indicated that some ALP members might be 
“declared” communists, the federal ALP decided to oppose only the burden 
of proof clauses of the Bill. These shifted the burden onto the defendant. 
Despite opposition voiced by Chifley, it appeared at the time that the Act 
was the work of the whole parliament.©3 

While the Bill was being debated, the ACP prepared for an illegal status, It 
also began to prepare its members and fronts for a popular campaign to 
defeat the Bill. When the Bill was passed, CC members R. Gibson and E. W. 
Campbell obtained an injunction in the High Court to restrain the 
Commonwealth from implementing the Act, claiming that it was ultra vires. 
Communist-controlled unions also took out writs of a similar nature.6+ The 
High Court, by a majority of six to one, Latham dissenting, found the act 
unconstitutional.65 

The government was not deterred by this judgment. It decided to seck 
increased powers by a referendum. It won another election in April, 1951 — 
again on a platform of suppression of communism. It then introduced a bill 
for a referendum which would be held 22 September 1955. The ACP 
prepared for the referendum by organizing a united front “No” campaign 
into which it put all its energy. Playing a major role in the campaign was the 
Democratic Rights Committee, which was formed in Melbourne in 1949. It 
was supported by communists from the beginning and had been active in 
leading opposition to the Dissolution Bill of the previous year.66 In the “No” 
campaign the DRC agitated strongly. The universities and much of the ALP 
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simultaneously showed that they would not tolerate the increased powers 
that the Liberal government sought. Had more moderate powers been sought, 
Menzies might not have alienated as many groups as he did. It became 
obvious that many interest groups throughout the community regarded it as 
potentially dangerous to civil liberties.67 The CPA (it had changed its name 
again at the 1951 congress) fought the campaign on similar grounds, and by 
showing moderation of a new sort and by working hard it soon established 
real united action with other protesting groups. In the Sydney area alone 183 
“No” committees were formed in factories on communist initiative. 
Overnight, city walls were dubbed with “Vote No” signs. Later, L. Short said 
that Communist-controlled unions supplied the ALP with between £9,600 
and £13,000 for expenses in the “No” campaign.©8 Occasionally united 
action was marred by ‘“‘sectarian” attitudes on the part of communists, but 
this was not characteristic. In the early election results it appeared that there 
would be a slight “Yes” majority. Finally, however, the government proposals 
were rejected by 2,370,009 to 2,317,927 votes. The Communist Party again 
was saved. It has not since faced the same extreme peril. 

In 1952 the government passed an Amended Arbitration Act which 
threatened communist hold on the unions, but the following two years were 
comparatively quiet. It may have been that the government was already 
preparing for a second onslaught on the CPA, as W. J. Brown claims, but it 
was not until 1954 that the CPA again had to face charges which might have 
led to its dissolution.6? It was in the years 1950-51 that instructions 
concerning illegal work appeared with regularity in the CPA press, rather than 
after that date. 

The final challenge of the Cold War came with the Petrov case in 1954. 
Vladimir Petrov and his wife were diplomats at the Soviet Embassy in 
Canberra. He was third secretary in the Consular Department. Both had been 
MVD espionage agents for many years, and their official positions were more 
a cover than anything else. Since Petrov’s arrival he had shown an interest in 
the night life of Sydney’s King’s Cross and was encouraged to taste the 
“sweet life’ by Dr. Michael Bialoguski, a Macquarie Street specialist. 
Bialoguski was employed by the Australian Security and Intelligence 
Organization. He had joined several fronts at the ASIO’s behest, but his main 
assignment was to have Petrov defect.70 This would have been a Cold War 
triumph. It is difficult, due to both the paucity and nature of Cold War 
evidence, to decide whether there was any intention to “frame” the CPA or 
its members as spies, as the CPA claimed. 

When Petrov defected he brought with him a number of documents 
purportedly showing Soviet methods of espionage in Australia. Menzies 
decided to hold a Royal Commission inquiry into espionage.7! The ALP gave 
the bill for the Royal Commission its full support at this time.72 It was 
rushed through both Houses, and the Royal Commission on Espionage, 
known popularly as the Petrov Commission, started to sit on 17 May 1954. 
The Commissioners were Owen J., Philip J. and Ligertwood J. The Com- 
mission sat until 31 March 1955 and heard 119 witnesses. 
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The Council for Civil Liberties dubbed it “a local contribution to the Cold 
War effort;’73 and it was not characterized by the same impartiality as the 
earlier Lowe Commission. It did its greatest harm by “smearing” a number of 
innocent people in the fashion that McCarthy did in the USA. The 
government, however, was acting fully within its powers in all its actions in 
the Petrov affair.74 The CPA regarded the Royal Commission as 
McCarthyism and realized that once again it was facing a threat to its 
existence./5 Its press, therefore, closely followed the progress of the Royal 
Commission and continually pointed out the contradictions m evidence or the 
bias of government witnesses. 76 

The Royal Commission worked on the assumption that the success of 
Soviet espionage depended on its possessing a pool of local communists from 
which to draw.77 It therefore directed much of its attention at links between 
the CPA and Soviet espionage. Any proof of this would have meant an almost 
instant ban on the CPA. A string of communists, “‘fellow-travellers,”’ and 
ex-communists was summoned before the Commission, one of whose 
commissioners acted like an Inquisitor. Given the tension of the Cold War, 
the communists were hostile, evasive, and perhaps not always truthful. They 
felt that they were on trial for what might be their lives. Their hostility and 
evasiveness encouraged the commissioners in their belief that they were on 
the right track in linking the CPA with espionage.78 The most important 
allegations against the CPA were that Rupert Lockwood, a CPA member and 
journalist, wrote the mysterious Document J brought over by the defecting 
Petrov; that Sharkey had received twenty-five thousand American dollars 
from the Soviet Union; and that Rex Chiplin, another communist, was a 
Soviet agent. 7? 

The problems of defending themselves against these charges were 
enormous: normal rules of evidence were disregarded by the commissioners, 
documents supplied by the ASIO were regarded as privileged, and the 
contents of Document J were not made public. 

In fact, it appears that all the information supplied by the CPA members 
to the Soviet Embassy was of the sort that could be found by consulting a 
number of manuals in any library. Soviet disbelief in the accuracy of such 
sources may have been one reason why they preferred to have communists in 
the country supply them with material. Despite the Commissioners’ findings 
concerning Sharkey’s receiving $25,000, it appears that this allegation was 
unfounded. The CPA, of course, claimed that many of the documents 
supplied by Petrov were forgeries. This too seems to have been a communist 
exaggeration prompted by the fears and resentments of the Cold War. 

The only conclusive finding against the local communists was that the 
agent known as “K” in Petrov’s documents was Walter Seddon Clayton, a 
CPA official.80 Even this finding was based on tenuous evidence which was 
not convincing on many points. 

More significant was the Commissioners’ practice of calling numbers of 
innocent people before them, “grilling” them, placing them in press limelight 
because they had been communists, were leftists in high positions in the 
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administration, were related to communists, or for some other doubtful 
reason. In one case, an intellectual married to a woman who taught English to 
Russians was called before the Commission. Considering the harm which 
could be done and was done, this was a completely unjustified practice. 

When Evatt’s personal staff was implicated, Dr. Evatt appeared to repre- 
sent them. Subsequently, part of the ALP at least became hostile toward the 
methods of the Commission. Evatt was excluded from the Commission 
hearings soon afterward. A couple of days later he attacked the methods of 
the Commission because they were not impartial and led, consequently, to 
injustice.81 The CPA gave him its support. Evatt discredited himself, 
however, by naively writing to Molotov asking him to indicate that the 
documents Petrov had provided were false.82 Menzies made the most of this 
blunder in parliament. 

Finally, having discredited many people, the Commission had to conclude 
that the CPA, gua CPA, was not involved in espionage, although some 
individual communists were. At the same time ~ and here the bias of the 
Cold War emerged - the Commission claimed that it was only among 
communists, that willing spies would be found, and by ““communists”’ the 
Commission meant communist sympathizers as well.83 

The CPA survived the last real Cold War attack on its existence. It had 
survived such attacks only at the expense of the loss of many members. Faced 
with the hostility of these years, many communists left the party. The attacks 
also caused greater “sectarianism” in the party. As early as 1951 Blake said 
that the party had turned in on itself, had become defensive, and had sought 
“the comfort of being among like-minded people. “8+ Sharkey added that it 
became afraid to recruit and propagandize among the people. There had, 
therefore, been a steady decline in party numbers. Such communist attitudes 
were not surprising, given the fact that in the Cold War period Gibson, for 
example, was glad to see that the only missiles hurled at him were tomatoes 
since they at least were soft. The “seetananism”™ of the party was in turn 
another reason for its decline. It will now be discussed. 


IV 


In the communist world the word “sectarian” has meant a number of 
things, and its meaning has varied from time to time. In the ACP after the 
war, it variously meant an uncompromising attitude toward the ALP, 
intellectuals, and non-communists. It also was used to mean cultivation of a 
working-class pose and a tendency to regard other sections of the community 
as inferior. Implicitly it also meant, though communists did not usually use it 
in this sense, a commitment to Russian traditions in policy and organization 
and a refusal to re-consider Marxist-Leninist teachings in the light of 
Australian realities. Finally, it meant a refusal to seek an Australian path to 
socialism, dictated by the more moderate traditions and realities of the labor 
movement in that country. In practice it meant extreme distrust and 
disapproval of suggestions that a different path might be followed. In this 
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chapter “sectarianism” is used to mean all these attitudes, and above all the 
belief that the CPA should follow an international line and keep democratic 
centralist organization. 

For at least ten years after the war the CPA followed extremely 

“sectarian” policies which provoked an opposition in the party that grew in 
strength until it was finally crushed in 1956-58. The central theme in the 
dialogue between the “sectarian” leadership and the opposition was whether 
the CPA should continue to follow an international line, or whether it should 
return to Australian traditions of socialist activity. This theme was obscured 
by the labeling of factions and the diverse forms the struggle took. Not 
surprisingly, the opposition centered around the party intellectuals because 
they were more interested in developments in other parties, some of which 
were finding national paths to socialism. They were more prone to re-examine 
Marxist-Leninist theory in the light of Australian developments and, since an 
admonition by L.H. Gould in 1944, they were conscious that they were 
looked on askance by the party leaders. 

Intellectuals had flocked into the party by the hundreds in 1944. Gibson 
says that they were carried in “on the crest of a great wave of advanced 
democratic sentiments” and that many had an “advanced liberal-democratic 
rather than a revolutionary outlook.”85 Many had come via membership in 
the University Labor Clubs and the Australian Student Labor Federation, 
which had been formed in 1940 at Newport, NSW. Most of these labor clubs 
were started by men who later became communists: Gibson and later Hill in 
Melbourne, Max Julius and E. A. Bacon in Queensland, and Alan Finger in 
Adelaide. By 1946 the Melbourne University Communist Party branch had 
120 members, and all the important clubs were effectively controlled by 
communist factions. In the strongest club, that of Melbourne University, I. A. 
H. Turner, a communist, succeeded Rex Mortimer, another communist, as 
secretary. Until 1949, when separate anti-ccommunist ALP clubs were set up, 
the communist students, through their ability and dedication, had a great 
influence on students at the universities. Many were ex-servicemen which 
made them more mature as well. 

The bulk of the intellectuals left the party in 1945 after their first real 
taste of communist discipline. Sharkey wrote in 1946: 


Many members recruited during the People’s War had a rather one-sided 
view of Party traditions, tactics and methods of gumeele. springing to a 
large extent from the nature of that period itself.8 
Blake, in a rather “sectarian” fashion, said later that the “weak” elements 
left. It was some time before the remaining intellectuals came into obvious 
opposition to the party leadership because of its “sectarianism.” 

The leadership showed itself firmly against any attempts to deviate from 
Russian traditions by its rejection of “Browderism” in 1945-46. Browder’s 
theory had several features which the party leaders considered objectionable. 
The theory suggested that large popular gains might be made after the war 
without a fierce class struggle or a revolution and that, therefore, the 
Communist Party should be merged into the mass movement. This theory of 
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the US leader was essentially “exceptionalist.”87 

The similarity of social conditions in the USA and Australia caused 
Browder, who had convinced his own party of the validity of this theory, to 
seek support in Australia.88 This approach provoked considerable discussion 
among Australian leaders. Later, in 1948, when the leadership was quarreling 
with the British party about that party’s seeking a “national” way to 
socialism, the ACP indicated that Ernie Thornton had returned with 
Browder’s proposals after a visit to the United States. Thornton supported 
the proposals, but at the Fourteenth Congress the party leaders rejected them 
completely. Even so there was considerable support for the theories of 
Browder in the Australian party at that time.8? Since the party later stated 
that they rejected Browderism as “‘exceptionalist,” the support for 
Browderism meant that as early as 1945 there were already some party 
members who favored seeking an Australian path to socialism.?0 But the 
party leaders were firmly on the side of “sectarianism” on this issue. 

The rump intellectuals who remained in the party after the mass defection 
of 1945-46 did not appear to have begun opposition to party policies until 
1948 when the Fifteenth Congress marked a complete commitment to the 
“sectarianism” of following the Comintorm line. After this date their 
disapproval of party policies grew. First, they objected to the Cominform 
condemnation of Yugoslav policies which, like those of Browder, attempted 
to find a national way to communism. The Yugoslavs emphasized the primary 
role of a people’s front and the possibility of a peaceful transition to 
socialism. The Comintorm attacked these notions as “nationalist” and 
expelled the Yugoslavs. The CC of the ACP fully supported the expulsion and 
hastily backtracked on its Yugoslav-inspired 1948 People’s Front program by 
emphasizing the primary role of the party. Some intellectuals showed their 
disapproval by voting with their feet.?! In 1949 many of the others in New 
South Wales, though not in Victoria, sought to avoid conflict at a political 
level by working in the fronts. 

Official party “sectarianism” continued to get worse. Soon after its 
condemnation of the Yugoslavs the ACP condemned the British Party for 
similar national communist policies. The Communist Party of Great Britain 
had announced that the election of the Labour Party marked the beginning of 
Britain’s “transition to socialism.” The ACP denied that such a position was 
Marxist or was justified in any way by the experience of Eastern European 
“people’s democracies.” In Eastern Europe, it said, the capitalist state had 
collapsed before people's front governments were installed. This was not true 
in Great Britain; thus the election of the Labour Party did not mark a 
possibility of a multiparty left government introducing socialism by peaceful 
means.92 It cannot be doubted that the Australian leaders realized that they 
were also rejecting the possibility of trying such national communist policies 
in their country. 

In succeeding years the ACP was to emphasize its “sectarian” bias by 
strengthening democratic centralism in the party. In 1946 the ACP 
organization was still what it had been in 1931, although the District system 
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had been replaced in the late thirties by State Committees whose jurisdiction 
corresponded with State boundaries. In the early postwar years the party, 
which was rather complacent about wartime gains, neglected the organization 
which it had strengthened considerably in 1943-45.93 Only with the 
condemnation of Yugoslavia and the consequent Cominform emphasis on the 
leading role of the party in 1948 did the party again begin to pay more 
attention to organization. In 1948 a new constitution was introduced which 
stressed the importance of democratic centralism and slightly tightened the 
organization of the party compared to the wartime 1943 constitution. The 
party also announced that it would begin a new ideological training scheme. 
At about the same time J. Blake and J. C. Henry, the two troublesome leaders 
of the Victorian and Queensland State Committees, were brought to Sydney 
and joined the party Secretariat. Since both were extremely “sectarian,” they 
strengthened the trend in the party. In early 1950 the new cadres began a 
determined campaign to tighten up party organization, which had grown very 
lax. Branches concentrated on trade-union activity rather than political 
activity due to the “sectarian” overtones of the latter.?4 Blake claimed that 
this concentration on trade-union activity denied the party its leading role 
and therefore demanded that all branches follow the CC and give 
unconditional support to the USSR. He also put the party training scheme 
into real action and began a widespread ‘“‘verification of members” which, all 
disclaimers to the contrary, was designed to weed out undesirables. By 1951 
it was no longer sufficient simply to agree with the program, tactics, and 
organizational views of the party as it had been in 1943. This “verification” 
caught the intellectuals who had been dodging political work, and there was 
another exodus from the party. How many left as a result of this 
“sectarianism” rather than Cold War persecution is difficult to ascertain. In 
the case of the intellectuals it was probably the former rather than the latter 
which drove them out. 

The alterations to the constitution in 1951 continued to tighten up the 
organization, although the party congress of that date actually introduced a 
milder line called ‘‘Australia’s path to Socialism” which marked the nominal 
beginning of a return to Australian traditions. The 1951 constitution insisted 
on a Bolshevized party to “put an end to instability and to those unstable 
elements who bring the influences of capitalist life, capitalist thinking and 
living habits into our party.” The supreme importance of factory organization 
was stressed in this constitution.95 This was definitely aimed at the 
intellectuals. They were ordered to work as the party directed them lest they 
be disciplined.96 

The new, milder line of 1951 began the first rebellion, a very minor 
prelude to the 1956 rebellion. Intellectuals’ disillusion with the USSR had 
increased in 1948-51 with the treason trials of Eastern Europe (1948-52) and 
the growth of anti-semitism, anti-Westernism, and national chauvinism in the 
Soviet Union. In addition to these, there was the slightly veiled assault on 
them in the organizational innovations of 1950-51. 

The new program was introduced in August, 1951. It announced that in 
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Australia there ought to be a people’s movement like that of Eastern Europe. 


New paths to Socialism were revealed in the post war period. The 

People’s Democracies of Eastern Europe have shown that the rule of 

the democratic masses, led by the working class, can be established in 

various ways. There in Eastern Europe, it was established without 

Soviets. The working people united in a coalition of a number of 

democratic political parties and mass organizations, using the existing 

Parliamentary institution of those countries in the establishment of 

people’s power. 

_.. Australia will also find her own path to People’s Democraey and 

Socialism in accord with her own historical conditions, her own level of 

economic political and cultural development and political institutions 

and forms of development. 

The program said that the creation of a broad popular alliance could turn 
parliament into a genuine people’s instrument which would introduce 
nationalization, a planned economy, and finally socialism. The capitalists 
would fight, but the people’s government would crush them.?7 The party 
announced that this was a basic program and not a short-term one. This 
astounding reversal by the leadership can be easily explained. Moscow had 
indicated that communist parties should adopt national communist policies 
and since they always obeyed orders from Moscow the Australian leaders had 
done so. It was the discrepancy between the ostensible moderation of the 
program and the continued ‘“‘sectariantsm” of leaders, i.e., what the 
programme offered and what the party did, that provoked the first “national 
communist” revolt. 

At first the program itself provoked some “‘seetarian” opposition, but it 
soon became clear that the leaders were not going to depart from their 
previous views. When one group suggested that the program meant 
reconsideration of the CPA relationship with the ALP and that, in accordance 
with Australian traditions, it should work on the left of the ALP as a ginger 
group, the party leaders refused to listen to them.98 

The leadership itself now began to split. In 1953-54 the former ultra 
“sectarians’ Henry and Blake committed themselves to a genuine national 
communist position. Interpreting the 1951 congress decisions in a literal 
fashion and reinforcing their attitudes because the united front activity with 
the ALP in 1951 suggested that moderation would be more profitable for the 
CPA, they began to urge a much more passive party role in the mass 
organizations. They came into opposition with Sharkey, Dixon, and Hill 
concerning union policies and the party's role in the peace movement. Hill 
emphasized the party’s need to maintain its leading role. Blake and Henry, 
though supported by many in the party, did not attempt to organize a 
defense of their position and were condemned in 1954 by the Central 
Committee and removed trom the Secretariat. By one of those strange quirks 
of communist terminology, although they were national communists?? they 
were accused of “sectarianism” since now the party was ostensibly national 
communist.!00 Blake claimed that their removal strengthened the 
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“sectarianism” of the party and that E. Hill and Laurence Aarons, who 
replaced them, were both “sectarian” at the time. 

In 1956 the real revolt of the intellectuals began. It was prompted by the 
decisions of the CPSU Twentieth Congress in February, 1956 and especially 
by the “secret speech” condemning Stalin and Stalinism. The intellectuals, 
however, had also been shaken by Blake’s removal and by the cynical 
reinstatement of Yugoslavia in 1955. 

The party leaders were additionally shaken by the Twentieth Congress 
decisions which again emphasized the possibility of peaceful transition to 
socialism and national paths to communism, as well as Mikoyan’s veiled 
attack on Stalin’s theories.101 In the Tribune there was first silence, then a 
sudden defense of Stalin against gleeful misrepresentations of the capitalist 
press, and finally half-hearted acceptance of Khrushchev’s theses. 102 

In June the US Department of State published the full text of the “secret 
speech” which clarified the garbled reports which had been coming in since 
February. The Australian leaders and rank and file officially regarded it as ‘‘a 
new and giant scale Zinoviev letter,” though Hill, who had attended the 
Russian congress and knew it was genuine, admitted in a private meeting that 
it was basically correct. Although the CPUSA and CPGB admitted that it was 
correct, the Australian party leaders persisted in maintaining its falsity 
throughout 1956. 

J. Staples, an intellectual, issued a mimeographed document in Sydney on 
12 July demanding an open discussion of the Khrushchev speech and other 
matters relating to the vexing question of national communism.!93 His 
document accused the party leaders of the same bureaucratic arrogance of 
which Khrushchev had accused Stalin. It was circulated among the party 
leaders and the individual dissenters, who were mostly intellectuals. Staples 
was compelled to withdraw it from circulation, and a week after the 
Hungarian rising began, he was expelled. 

The rising prompted further protest against the leadership from the 
intellectuals, who were being joined then by some workers, too. The leaders 
argued that there was no real damage done to the party from a slight “cult of 
the individual” in the CPA and uncritically accepted the CPSU’s explanation 
of the Stalinist cult.104 The intellectuals began to reply. In September the 
Communist Review carried some criticism of party life. W. J. Brown 
complained that there had been and still was an “old authoritarian approach” 
to rank and file criticism of the leaders. This, he claimed, was not harmonious 
with the new tenor of communist policy. In October further criticism of the 
leaders appeared, but Hill declared in November that there was to be no 
further criticism. Brown was reprimanded, and some of those who had 
listened to or read a further mimeographed copy of the “secret speech” were 
expelled or reprimanded. The official explanation was that a few individuals 
in the party had “lost their balance” as a result of the Twentieth Congress 
decisions and wished to repudiate democratic centralism. They were accused 
of “bourgeois nationalism.” 105 In fact, large numbers of intellectuals 
resigned. They began a Socialist Forum which the CPA quickly condemned 
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and banned to its members. The party also refused to allow members to 
associate with a new journal, Outlook, published by Helen Palmer, a former 
communist. The flow of members out of the party continued in 1957. 
Almost all the intellectuals had Jeft by 1958 as a result of the 
uncompromising “‘sectarianism’”’ of the leaders. 

Over the years 1945-58 the party numbers had dwindled continuously as a 
result of both “sectarianism” and Cold War persecution. In 1945 there were 
16,280 members; in 1946, 13,450; in 1947, 12,108. The heavy government 
onslaught on the party in 1948-52 further reduced the party to about 6,000 
members. A determined recruiting drive raised the numbers temporarily to 
about 8,000 in 1955, but the numbers again fell to 5,850 because of the 
events of 1956-57.196 Tribune sales fell markedly to 16,600 by that date. 

Despite the decline the “‘sectarians” prevailed and were still firmly in 
control of the party in 1956. There was no sign of a real attempt to find an 
Australian path to socialism, though both the 1951 and 1955 congresses said 
that this was the party’s aim. 

In the years 1945-57, still under the leadership of the men elected in 1930 
as representatives of the view that the CPA should follow Comintern 
directions in policy and organization, the CPA reverted to policies of hostility 
toward a national road to socialism. This course, however, was not decided 
without some vacillation in the last vears of the war, a vacillation that 
perhaps can be attributed to the dual nature of the policies adopted after 
1935. In these policies the principle of following Comintern instructions was 
tempered by taking into account national peculiarities. The first loyalty of 
the leaders was still what it had been in 1930, i.e., loyalty to and belief in the 
methods of the Comintern, which were essentially Russian. Their rejection of 
the moderation attached to national communism in 1945 and afterwards 
indicated that they had not given up earlier lowalties under the influence of 
success in the war years. 

Coupled with their firm adherence to “sectarianism” in these vears was a 
marked decline in party strength. Perhaps it is unreasonable to blame them 
for continuing to believe that Russian methods were better than native ones 
since the only experience they had had of purely Russian methods of activity 
had coincided with the depression. 

In those vears the party had grown greatly. How could they have known 
that in the absenee of extraneous phenomena, such as depressions, Russian 
methods might have a retarding effect? On the other hand, the success met 
during 1935-45 was not clearly coupled with a program that considered 
national peculiarities. Its very dualism served to prevent such perceptions. 

Furthermore, as the years went on and the party strength dwindled it 
might have appeared that the party itself was not really responsible for its 
losses. These were years of the Cold War and persecution, and the leaders 
could easily explain away all losses with assertions that the “weaker” 
elements were leaving in the face of an onslaught for which the party was not 
responsible. If it was suggested to party leaders that because they followed 
the Cominform’s directions and because the party’s system of organization 
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was Russian, a belief that they were conspiratorial agents of a foreign power 
was automatically fostered, they denied the suggestion. It was a canon of 
their belief that the lessons of the Russian revolution were of universal 
validity. Yet the large number of defectors of the years 1946-48, after the 
worst years of the Cold War, left not because of persecution, but because of 
disagreement with the policy and organization of the party, both products of 
an alien tradition that had virtually nothing in common with that of the 
Australian labor movement. Even this did not really bring into question the 
efficacy of Russian methods in an Australian environment. The first mark of 
a withdrawal from such belief was the adoption of the 1951 party program 
which advocated an Australian way to socialism and was in itself much more 
in tune with the traditions of the Australian labor movement than any 
previous party program since the twenties. It was a pious hope that the 
principles enunciated in the title to the program would be applied. Only 
changes in the distribution of power in the party could make the program 
work; it remained nothing more than a legal skeleton. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Out of the Unions 


A conservative estimate of ACP strength in the trade unions at the end of 
the war suggested that it controlled 25 percent of Australian trade unionists. | 
suggested in chapter four that the party may have been supported by nearly 
40 percent of unionists. The leader of the Catholic anti-communist activists 
thought that communists controlled half the workforce.! Whatever the true 
figure, it is clear that even by the middle of the war the communists 
exercised considerable if not decisive control of the Australian trade-union 
movement. This did not cause much concern to ALP unionists, although in 
1943 both the All-Australian Congress of Trade Unions and the NSW Labor 
Council declared that “all working class parties” should cooperate.2 As we 
have seen, direct political approaches by the ACP to the ALP to obtain 
similar policies had met continual failure. The suggestion of the ACTU and 
the NSW Labor Council did, however, alarm certain Catholic political 
activists. 

Roman Catholics had always formed a sizable minority in the ALP and 
were, to a certain extent, a more closely knit minority group than was 
characteristic in Australian society. The social origins of the Irish and the 
influence of the Enlightenment on Australian political leadership may explain 
both the Catholics’ sense of a separate and indeed corporate identity as well 
as their party loyalties. The first reaction of these ALP Catholics to the 
Russian Revolution had been sympathetic, perhaps due to the favorable 
attitude of Archbishop Mannix.3 The vote to expel the CPA from the NSW 
ALP in 1923 suggests that by that vear they, or at least some Catholic 
parliamentarians, were clearly hostile to the CPA.+ Throughout the twenties 
the attitude of the Church toward communism was one of uncompromising 
hostility, and the Comintern, recognizing that it was involved in a fight for 
minds, frequently singled out the Church as the Black International against 
which it would conduct the final struggle. Interestingly, the new Christian 
Democratic parties which emerged after the war in Europe were not always 
entirely hostile toward communism. 

The CPA was insignificant in the late twenties and only during the 
depression did it begin to grow. With its growth the hostility of Australian 
Catholic organizations also began to grow. The Encyclical Quadragesimo 
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Anno of 1931 marked the beginning of a more sustained hostility. In this 
encyclical the Pope reaffirmed the Church’s hostility toward socialism and 
communism, which the famous Rerum Novarum of the previous century had 
condemned. Although he introduced some modifications, he reaffirmed the 
principles enunciated in the earlier encyclical concerning the attitudes Catholics 
should take to social problems. The Australian Catholic press, although techni- 
cally not an official organ, explained at length the meaning of the new encycli- 
cal. Although it clearly indicated that the encyclical was not an order to engage 
in political activity, it stated that communism was a social phenomenon. Conse- 
quently, the papers said, prohibitions on political activity did not include prohi- 
bitions on anti-communist activity. In fact, such activity was encouraged in the 
early thirties. Meanwhile, in 1931 the nucleus of the Australian Catholic Action 
was formed in the Campion Society, which encouraged study of social 
problems. By the mid-thirties Catholic publications were occasionally 
encouraging priests to go into unions in order to organize the Catholic 
workers against communism. It is doubtful, however, that any organized 
anti-communist activity began until after 1935. Only in 1936, with the moral 
schism caused by the Spanish Civil War, did organized Catholic 
anti-communist activity start. B. A. Santamaria was a prominent figure in this 
activity, which consisted of packing pro-Republican meetings organized by 
communists. Pamphlets, such as the Catechism of Communism for Catholic 
Youth, also appeared and were quite widely circulated. In 1937 the 
Australian National Section of Catholic Action was formed and Santamaria 
became Assistant Director. Though he admitted that Catholic Action was 
more concerned with overseas communism in 1937-40, as was the CPA, he 
also admitted that his personal interest was aroused by an exposé which 
claimed that communist success in the Australian unions resulted from the 
apathy of workers.5 This exposé was written by D. Lovegrove, a former 
Victorian District CPA secretary, who was expelled in 1933 with his 
followers, ostensibly because of the extreme ‘“‘sectarian” nature of his 
leadership. While this “apathy”? explanation has been favored even by 
academicians, it is only part of the reason for communist success. 

After the establishment of the Australian Catholic Action, a number of 
semi-political Catholic organizations were established. There were, for 
example, the National Catholic Rural Movement, the League of St. Joseph, 
and the Catholic Social Movement. The second was established in March, 
1941 and the mysterious “Movement” allegedly emerged from it. These 
bodies were designed to create and promulgate a society consistent with 
Catholic justice and were, incidentally, anticommunist. At one time their 
offices were all located in the same building in Melbourne. 

The trade-union organization, the Catholic Social Movement, was 
established in response to communist successes in the trade unions in the 
early war years. According to Santamaria, who was spokesman and leader of 
the group, it was felt that “Communist control of a sufficient portion of the 
trade unions must inevitably mean control of the ALP.”7 Such an idea was, 
of course, intolerable to Catholicism. The notion that the CPA was gradually 
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taking control of the Federal Labor Government had been reinforced by the 
appointment of Healy and others to various government bodies during the 
war. In addition, in 1935-1939 communists were encouraged to join the ALP, 
and to hide their communist affiliations. This the Catholics knew. The real 
impetus for creating the Movement came from the belief that the 
communists, through union control, had almost taken control of the 
Victorian ALP and Trades Hall in 1941. That this belief was justified has been 
somewhat uncritically accepted.8 Nevertheless, the militant Catholics 
apparently felt that communism was becoming a menace by 1940. After 
discussions with the ALP MP, J. Cremean, Santamaria conferred with the 
powerful Archbishop Mannix and proposed a state-wide Catholic effort in 
Victoria to organize opposition to communism in the unions. According to 
Santamaria, the Archbishop agreed and supplied finance.? Although the 
Movement was shrouded in secrecy, and Santamaria later made contradictory 
statements about its role, it seems clear that the Movement was under the 
control of the hierarchy.!0 This fact was very important. Santamaria later 
claimed that the right wing of the ALP turned to the Catholics to beat 
communist influence in their party, as “the religious training received by 
Catholics was felt to make them particularly aware of the meaning of 
communism.” This appears manifestly incorrect. Furthermore, the quotation 
was probably Santamaria’s own view, based on his own exceptional Catholic 
social consciousness. What probably increased Catholic support of the 
Movement was that Catholics were led to believe that it was supported by the 
Church hierarchy, even if it was not, and that it was sintul not to support it.11 

The early trade-union groups of the Movement were established on a 
parish basis from its formation in August, 1942 to its first conference on 4 
January 1943.12 Before August 1942 groups of Catholics had been active in 
New South Wales, where Father P. J. Ryan M.S.C. and other priests in 
Sydney and Broken Hill had started anticommunist trade-union groups. 
Their anticommunist activities were probably, in part, considered a religious 
obligation. The movements in Victoria and New South Wales formed a loose 
national alliance at Santamaria’s suggestion. 

At first the Movement’s trade union organization was limited to the 
communist-controlled FIA in Victoria and Newcastle, and in Balmain in 
Sydney. There were soon, however, small and ineffectual groups working in 
the ARU and small craft unions. In the ARU in Victoria, for example, a 
Movement group was formed in 1942 and started to publish a bulletin, 
Rail Worker. The members met secretly as the “Railway Glee Club.” They 
selected their most prominent members to contest elections and tried to beat 
the communists at their own game of militancy by concentrating on 
organizational methods.!3 Although little is known about the manner in 
which the Movement functioned because of its secrecy, all of the trade-union 
groups probably worked along similar lines before 1945. They did so later as 
Industrial Groups. They appear to have had support from the ALP Executive 
from the beginning in Victoria but not at first in New South Wales. In the 
latter it appears that the Movement was not solely Catholic, since one of its 
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first leaders was an ex-communist, L. Short. Several ex-Trotskyites who 
supported Lang were also members. Probably in both the Victorian and New 
South Wales sections of the Movement there were some Protestants. 14 
Nevertheless, the Movement was definitely led by Catholics and many 
Protestants apparently left toward the end of the war. 

Although it captured some craft unions in New South Wales and Victoria, 
the Movement met little success before the end of the war.15 These years 
were essentially years of training and preparation, strikingly like the 
experience of the communists in 1929-33. Santamaria described their 
activities: 


Our own members in the various unions who had previously shared 
the general apathy in relation to union affairs, now attended their 
union meetings in numbers and provided the numerical strength which 
challenged the growing communist power. 16 


The Movement also held pre-meeting discussions and went to union meetings 
armed with a plan of action, just as the communists had in the MMM ten 
years before. 

A combination of the Movement’s minor success, a growth in the strength 
of the right wing in the ALP, and Santamaria’s influence in Victoria with 
Trades Hall officials and members of parliament such as P. Clarey, J. Stout, 
D. Lovegrove and W. Lauritz resulted in the official establishment in 1945 of 
Industrial Groups of the ALP in New South Wales and then in Victoria. Soon, 
the Queensland ALP formed Industrial Groups too. Though the rules of these 
organizations did not specifically state it, their aim, like that of the 
Movement, was to attack “‘the tyranny of the Communist Union bosses who 
have destroyed democracy in every union in which they have attained 
office.” 17 In New South Wales their intention was covert, but in Victoria it 
was openly admitted. With their establishment the Movement was confronted 
with the problem of what it should do. The Movement in effect merged into 
and soon formed the core of the Industrial Groups in all states, even though 
some Grouper leaders, Lloyd Ross, L. Short, and Dinny Lovegrove, were 
Protestants, and ex-communists. 

The CPA observed the growth of the Movement and the Industrial Groups 
with more animosity than alarm. It noted as early as 1940 that a new force, 
Catholic Action, had become active and that these “clerical fascists” had 
considerable influence in the Victorian ALP executive.!8 The moderation of 
the party’s own policies after 1941 and its triumphs, however, made it 
conciliatory toward Catholic workers. It was not fully aware of the menace 
of this movement until about the end of the war. In addition, both Movement 
and Grouper successes were minor if compared to communist gains. Yet it 
was these very successes which prompted the growth of organized 
anti-communist movements. The All-Australian Trade Union Congress of 
June, 1945 was the high water mark of communist triumphs. At this congress 
the communists and the ALP union leaders, who had begun to work with 
them during the war, had a majority of 90. The ACTU executive itself, which 
was composed of members of the labor councils, numbered three communists 
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among its five new members.!9 Because the communists were still following 
their moderate wartime line, they made no demands of an excessive nature. 
Their own strength also made them unhurried in their aims. The ACTU was 
expected to affiliate with the new World Federation of Trade Unions, whose 
foundation congress in February and September, 1945 had been attended by 
Ernie Thornton and Tom Wright of the CPA. Before the war the trade unions 
had been split into anti-communist and communist bodies; the communists 
had been forced to go cap in hand to the socialist International Federation of 
Trade Unions. Now the ACP wanted the Australian trade-union movement to 
take an active part in the new federation, which was intended to unify all 
trade union movements. The new body, though not communist and not 
revolutionary, was definitely more to the communists’ liking than the IFTU 
had been.29 

Organized ALP opposition to communists began after 1945 because of the 
strength that the communists showed at the 1945 ACTU congress and the 
fear that the biennial congress of the ACTU in 1947 would affiliate with the 
WFTU. It is significant that the Industrial Groups were set up soon after the 
1945 ACTU congress.21 Another reason for ALP opposition was the generally 
held belief that the communists were responsible for a series of stoppages in 
1945 and 1946 and that these were part of a concerted plan to disrupt the 
community. The ALP was threatened with electoral unpopularity if so many 
of its trade-union leaders continued to associate with communists as they had 
in 1942-45. 

A strike wave began in late 1945 and continued in 1946. Though many 
writers have accepted the belief that the communists were responsible for 
this, and though communists led some strikes, until late 1946 these strikes 
were not instigated by communists to soften up either the government or the 
community.22 The Fourteenth Congress of the party clearly indicated that it 
did not intend to change the economic and social demands it had made in 
1944. Although the congress encouraged more intense anti-Movement 
activity, party union policy was still based on the fond hopes of a peaceful 
change to socialism raised by wartime cooperation. 23 

These strikes were legitimate responses to poor conditions, victimization, 
and political persecution. They flew in the tace of Chifley’s postwar plans for 
high productivity. He had adopted an aggressive attitude toward communist 
demands, sacking communists from their wartime positions on Stevedoring 
and Maritime Industry Commissions when they did not call off the strikes. 24 
Only the solidarity stoppages in favor of the Indonesian revolutionaries were 
politically motivated. The large strike which the party trade-union officials 
called at Port Kembla immediately following the war was essentially a 
defensive action.25 Hostility toward the FIA had been continuously shown 
by the Arbitration Court, no doubt because it was communist-controlled. 
Some workers were vicumized by Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd., and the 
Ironworkers went on strike. The NSW Labor Council which now was 
influenced by Groupers demanded that the men return to work and that the 
dispute be submitted to the Arbitration Court. The action of the 
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Ironworkers, who were joined by the communist-influenced Miners’ and 
Seamen’s unions, was portrayed as a deliberate attack on arbitration designed 
to cause a general strike. Eventually the federal government’s threat to call 
out the troops, the hostility of the NSW Labor Council, and the sacking of 
Healy and Roach forced the FIA to submit to arbitration. The ACP has 
always claimed that the strike was spontaneous, and this seems to be the 
truth.26 

The strikes in the first half of 1946 also fall into the same category. 
Chifley wanted to continue wartime industrial harmony in order to maintain 
production rates. The workers, however, expected better conditions after the 
war, and the ACP no longer felt obliged to restrain them as it had during the 
war. First came the Meat Workers’ strike in Queensland, which the workers 
lost. Several other smaller stoppages of the same nature were conducted. 

Only in the middle of 1946 did the wartime euphoria wear off. The Cold 
War was now under way, and the communists were already losing ground to 
the Groupers, especially in the labor councils, but also in the Waterside 
Workers Federation in Sydney and Melbourne and in the Ironworkers in 
Balmain. “Catholic Action’s conspiratorial movement ”27 was making gains 
in the Federated Clerk’s Union and the Builders Laborers’ Federation as well. 
In the middle of the year E. Rowe advised the CC to change its strike tactics, 
warned against economism, and pressed for an aggressive hours campaign. 
Apparently in late 1946 the party adopted what Sharpley called a three-point 
plan: (1) to hamper economic recovery by strikes and stoppages in heavy 
industry; (2) to foster discontent by prolonging the housing shortage; (3) to 
create a coal famine through party control of mining and transport 
industries.28 Though Sharpley, as usual, probably overstates the communist 
intention, there is little doubt that militant unionists were intent on forcing 
what they considered their just due. The success of these strikes in 1946 and 
1947, and the widespread support for them, would indicate that the mass of 
the workers felt that they were justified. 

Certainly, the communists were intent on obtaining the 40-hour week, and 
Chifley continually refused to grant it. Consequently, in late 1946 the 
communist-controlled transport unions in Victoria held a nine-day stoppage 
after ACTU proposals for amelioration of working hours and wages were 
rejected. There was widespread support among the workers for the policy of 
forcing these concessions. The strike committee was composed of 
communists and Labor Party unionists and well-known Labor Party members 
cooperated with the communists in the strike. It was a success, bringing 
“bigger gains to the workers than any other single strike in Victorian 
history.” Such success encouraged further communist action in the unions. 
The next action came in the metal-working industries. Here the Ironworkers 
had followed a policy for about three months of shifting men from job to job 
while labor was short, thereby forcing wage increases.2? They had also 
enforced a ban on overtime after the war at the insistence of the men, as the 
work was dirty and onerous. Finally, they demanded a general wage increase 
in Victoria and were locked out by their employers. It was a protracted 
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struggle, lasting six months; finally the workers forced extensive concessions 
from the owners.39 

While 26.1 percent of unionists controlled by communists were 
responsible for 84 percent of time lost in strikes between September, 1945 
and December, 1947, the unions they controlled were militant unions which, 
even before communist control, had been responsible for such a proportion 
of time lost in strikes. The communists were certainly not forcing strikes 
despite the men; neither were they restraining them.31 

It was symptomatic of worker support for communist policies that, until 
the 1947 ACTU congress, communists continued to strengthen their positions 
in the very unions that were striking, while losing support in the ACTU itself 
and in the Trades Halls. W. Parkinson won the presidency of the Southern 
District of the Miners’ Federation, Ron Hurd won the secretaryship of the 
Seamen’s Union of Western Australia, Clarrie O’Shea was elected secretary of 
the Victorian Tramways’ Union, and A. Wilson joined Rowe on the three-man 
AEU Commonwealth Council. The Sydney WWF was even won from the 
Groupers.32 

The situation was different, however, in the Trades Halls and the ACTU. 
The Groupers and the Movement had concentrated their efforts on regaining 
these bodies. The CPA conceded control of the Melbourne and Sydney 
Trades Halls to them as early as November, 1946.33 It started to concentrate 
on neutralizing their influence by pressuring men like Monk and C. Crofts, 
who had worked with communists during the war, to oppose P. J. Clarey and 
J. V- Stout of Melbourne, and J. Kenny of Sydney, who were 
Grouper-oriented. The communists asserted that the control of the Trades 
Hall was due to an inequitable system of union representation in the Trades 
Halls. Every union in New South Wales was, for example, allowed five 
delegates. This effectively put control in the hands of the craft unions in 
which Groupers were influential, but communists were not.3+ 

Whatever the reason for the loss of communist influence, the 1947 ACTU 
Congress clearly indicated that communist influence in the central 
trade-union body had declined. This was not because the communists were 
complacent or careless: communist organization and preparation were still 
superb. The Groupers recognized this.35 The communists had prepared for the 
ACTU Congress by wooing the middle-of-the-road men in the ALP. 
Communist preparation to secure the adoption of their motions was not 
neglected. At the Congress the most important resolutions were still moved 
successtully by communists. Thornton, for example, successfully moved that 
a general stoppage be conducted if the Arbitration Court did not come to 
some decision on the basic wage case then under consideration. The congress 
decided in favor of nationalization of the coal industry and a 40-hour week. 
In addition it demanded a reduction in military expenditure, an independent 
Australian foreign policy, and friendship toward national independence 
struggles in the Pacific. It also decided to affiliate with the Far Eastern WETU 
Bureau. The communists also secured the rejection of a motion to make 
ACTU decisions binding on Trades Hall decisions.3© However, Tom Wright of 
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the ACP was defeated by Clarey in the election for the presidency of the 
ACTU; Healy was barely elected vice-president. Furthermore, the ACTU 
itself, as distinct from the Congress, had already decided in June not to place 
a ban on the Woomera rocket range. It agreed at a conference with the Prime 
Minister and the ALP that stoppages should be limited, especially in the 
mines, in order to increase productivity. So, while Wright could still report to 
the CC that the Congress was one of “progressive unionism,” he had to admit 
that the workers apparently did not want to elect communists to the leading 
union bodies. Indeed, communist and left-wing strength had diminished since 
1945.37 Only in the unions were the communists still influential, which 
explained how they had had their motions accepted. 

Then in 1948 the communist “adventurist” period began. This was mostly 
due to the leftist swing of the 1948 party congress, which was described in an 
earlier chapter.38 When this policy was first introduced, the communists were 
still strengthening their control at union level.39 Until some time after the 
new policy had been in force, the workers remained in support of such 
policies. But then the middle-of-the-road union leaders, who had supported 
the communists until 1948, began to oppose their aggressive strike-action 
policy, and the communists began to lose support rapidly. The pressure 
placed on moderate union leaders by the ACTU and the Trades Halls, now 
firmly under Grouper or anticommunist control, may have been another 
cause of the loss of support. The CPA itself now admits that a wrong estimate 
of future developments was made, and that this affected its union policy, 
especially in the coal miners strike.49 The incidence of “bashing” in 
industries became more prevalent. This was often as much the fault of 
Groupers as communists, but it has always been a tradition in some 
Australian industries to “settle” matters with a little “rough and ready” 
justice. It was also at this stage that there was one proven case of ballot 
rigging by communists who attempted to remain in control of a union. 

At first, in 1948, quick gains were made. The Arbitration Court granted 
the basic wage increase. Then communist-influenced unions forced the 
Victorian Hollway government not to apply its Essential Services Act which 
they believed was designed to initiate strike-breaking legislation, But shortly 
afterward, in a strike of railwaymen of various unions led by a committee of 
communists and ALP unionists, Hanlon, the Queensland Premier, declared an 
emergency and used the police to break up strikers’ meetings. Ted Englart, 
the communist WWF secretary, was arrested and Fred Paterson, a communist 
in the Queensland parliament, was assaulted. In this strike for increased pay, 
lasting over nine weeks and involving over 6,000 men, the communists 
experienced the type of official hostility which became characteristic in the 
Cold War. They claimed that the strike had been won, but in fact they met 
their first defeat of major proportions since the war. The economic gains did 
not compensate for the damage done to working-class morale.4! These two 
strikes in Victoria and Queensland, however, encouraged the communists to 
believe that the government was beginning a general offensive to worsen 
workers’ conditions. This blinded the ACP leaders to the reality that most 
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workers were sick of strikes. They emphasized, instead, the fact that police 
attacks were making the workers more militant, and that there was an 
increase in political strikes. They threatened further strike action if there was 
any attempt to ban the ACP. The ACP encouraged the politicization of 
strikes.42 As it moved into a position of political hostility to the ALP, it 
encouraged a united front from below in the unions. 

Communist actions and Cold War politics continued to drive the unions 
and their directing bodies away from the communists. However, the 
communists continued to hold their own for a while. Groupers were beaten in 
elections for low level positions in some unions.+3 The ACP still retained 
control of the Illawarra and other regional labor councils. 

In 1949 the party’s fortunes in the unions took a sudden turn for the 
worse because of its continued offensive actions. It sustained and sharpened 
its aggressive policy late in 1948 and throughout 1949. It started a 
determined campaign against rising prices and called tor action to “put an end 
to the robbery of the people by the rich.” It called for a 30-hour week. The 
party press was filled with warnings about being too defensive in the unions 
as well as predictions of imminent crisis. Because of the ACP’s complete 
hostility toward the ALP, communist unions, which had once loyally 
supported the ALP with dues and affiliations, were encouraged to break these 
affiliations.4+ Communist union leaders were encouraged to emphasize that 
they were communists and that it was to the party that past union successes 
were due. Finally, the party encouraged a return to the methods of the early 
thirties — shop committees, factory organization, etc. instead of the 
winning of union positions, as it had in the previous eight vears. 

In early 1949 the communist-controlled unions conducted a series of short 
stoppages to secure a 30-hour week.+5 Chifley’s attitude hardened. So did 
that of the ACTU, which, following decisions made by Arthur Deakin of the 
British Trade Union Movement, began to debate withdrawal of the Australian 
affiliation from the WFTU. At its March meeting it decided not to send 
delegates to the WFTU but to continue its affiliation.46 

The party noted that a struggle between militants and reformists was 
developing in the umons. It blamed its first few defeats in the Miners’ 
Federation and in the Victorian Tramways Union on the hostility to the 
party and the “false prosperity” of the times. It denied that its own mistakes 
were a major reason for these reverses.+7 The party resolved to concentrate 
on reversing these losses and to prevent disaffiliation from the WETU at the 
1949 ACTU congress. It now conceded the control of the ACTU executive to 
its opponents. 

Meanwhile, the communists embarked on the disastrous miners’ strike 
which completely alienated the moderates who once had supported it. 
Communist defeat at the 1949 ACTU congress was thereby a foregone 
conclusion. The Miners’ Federation, as has been pointed out,t8 was a very 
militant union which had been strongly influenced by anarcho-syndicalism 
before the communists took control of it in 1934. The militant tradition 
meant that when some ALP men replaced communist officials early in the 
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war there was no slackening in the militancy of the leaders. Perhaps the ALP 
leaders were even more militant than the communists. The miners certainly 
were, and attempts to prevent stoppages during the war had not been very 
successful. Immediately after the war, the Miners’ Federation stepped up its 
attempts to secure nationalization of the coal mines and reversed its previous 
hostility to mechanization provided nationalization took place.49 Instead of 
nationalizing the mines, however, the Commonwealth and NSW governments 
passed the Coal Industry Acts in 1946, which set up the Joint Coal Board and 
the Coal Industry Tribunal. The first regulated the coal industry within the 
framework of private ownership, and the second established a special 
Arbitration Tribunal which had jurisdiction over all disputes in the coal 
mining industry.>9 Far from indicating Chifley’s personal commitment to 
nationalization or socialization, these bodies were designed to assist 
production of sufficient coal for Australia’s expanding industry. The union 
leaders in the coal industry maintained that this could only be achieved with 
the replacement of primitive techniques by advanced techniques. They 
claimed that production levels had been maintained during the war only by 
wartime discipline, promises of a new postwar order, and strict controls over 
an inefficient industry. The 1947 ACTU Congress still pressed for 
nationalization of the mines because the Joint Coal Board was not enough. 
Stoppages continued and increased after the war. The miners “came out” in 
sympathy with other strikers in the 1946 and 1947 strikes. They made gains 
of “unparalleled dimensions”: increased their wages up to 17/6 a week; 
increased contract earnings, sick leave, and annual leave; won paid public 
holidays, weekly hiring, higher pensions; improved compensation and more 
advanced health and safety regulations.5! Production rates continued to fall 
in 1946 and 1947, partly due to stoppages and partly due to the failure to 
mechanize the industry.52 The communists only emphasized the last 
factor.93 With the decision of the 1948 ACP congress to conduct a strike 
campaign for both political and economic goals, the communists on the 
Miners’ Council began to press for further concessions from the now 
intransigent owners. Edgar Ross, editor of Common Cause and an ACP 
central committee member wrote: 


For the mineworkers, the sands are running out. The historic movement 
of their tactical advantage is about to pass, and they still have much to 
achieve while holding determinedly to their basic trade union rights of 
organisation and struggle, and playing a stronger and more conscious 
role in wider national issues. 

They will take stock of their position at a triennial union convention 
in August, when campaigning around such major demands as the 38 
hour week, pit and town amenities and compensation may well reach a 
climax, requiring the serious attention of our Party and the whole 


Labor Movement.>+ 


Because neither the owners nor the government were willing to make further 
concessions, both ACP National President Dixon and Ross warned in 
April, 1949 of an impending struggle on the coal fields. The miners 
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themselves were becoming belligerent because of the lack of concessions, and 
the communists announced their intention to step up the campaign for 
nationalization. The Miners’ Federation first demanded a 30/— a week rise, 
long service leave, and a 35-hour week. While two of these demands were 
before the Arbitration Court, the wage demand having been withdrawn, 
notice of delay prompted the miners to vote overwhelmingly for a general 
strike unless a “new deal is granted in the coal industry.” 

Soon afterward the miners went on strike. While the aggressive ACP policy 
was the “proximate” cause of the strike,9° to ascribe the strike entirely to 
some sort of “colossal plot” by the Cominform is incorrect. In reality there 
were a number of causes: the traditions of the Miners’ Federation; the 
conditions of the industry and the failure of the Labor government to begin 
to improve them; the fact that the miners themselves overwhelmingly 
supported the strike, and that the composition of the Combined Mining 
Unions Committee was four communists, four right-wingers, and three 
left-wingers. Even the party does not deny today that its “sectarianism” was 
partly responsible. The outraged Chifley (and one suspects that there was an 
element of personal animus in his action) prepared to rush through the 
National Emergency (Coal Strike) Act which “aimed at cutting off from the 
unions finance essential for the strike’s continuance’5® by freezing their 
bank assets. Meanwhile, the strike spread. It has been estimated that 500,000 
workers were thrown out of work as a result of the seven-week strike.57 
Industry came to a standstill; electricity and transport were reduced. The bill 
was rushed through in a day.>8 The Liberals naturally supported it 
wholeheartedly. The whole parliament agreed that the strike was the ACP’s 
fault. It was claimed that the miner’ backing was achieved by loading the 
propositions on which they had to vote. Others claimed that since only about 
8,000 miners had voted, the decision to strike was not a true expression of 
the will of the men. 

Even before the bill was passed, however, leaders of other 
communist-influenced and -controlled unions, as well as the Miners’ Federation, 
had withdrawn funds trom their banks. One of the first actions of the govern- 
ment upon passage of the bill was to jail these men when thev refused to reveal 
the whereabouts of these funds. L. J. McPhillips of the FIA, M. Fitzgibbon of 
the South Coast Miner’s, and Parkinson, Grant, Williams, and Jock King of 
the Miners’ Federation all retused to reveal the whereabouts of the money. 
Only McPhillips, Parkinson, King, and Williams were communists. The 
government, by moving troops into the mining area to work the mines and 
Preserve peace, provoked bitterness which had not been forgotten seventeen 
years later. The press and government, however, made use of the “Red 
bogey,” and the populace, already won to the bigotry of the Cold War, 
showed great hostility to the strikers. The communists in reply made bitter 
attacks on the ALP. The ACP claimed that the strike had “revealed so clearly 
the real role of the Labor Party leaders as the main support of capitalism.” 
Splits began to show in the CMUC, the majority of whose members were 
actually ALP members. The miners themselves wearied of the strike. The 
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rightwingers of the CMUC tried to call it off. The ACP ordered its 
continuation, although it alienated its own trade-union officials.59 Finally, 
since they were hopelessly beaten, the miners were forced to discontinue the 
strike. Yet the experience of the communists only propelled them further 
along the path of “‘sectarianism.” 

J. D. Blake drew the following lessons from the strike: never before had 
there been such a clear, concentrated exposure of the true position of the 
ALP in such a brief time. It was anti-working class and served the capitalists. 
As the economic crisis increased, it revealed its true role of strike-breaking by 
attacking the workers. The arbitration system worked against the workers and 
therefore was responsible for industrial unrest. The coal strike itself had 
revealed a conspiracy to destroy both the communists and the militants.60 

Instead of reevaluating their policy, the coal strike defeat encouraged the 
communists to further aggressiveness. They did not realize that they were out 
of touch with the unionists’ desires and that this fact, plus Cold War 
attitudes, lost them considerable support. 

The loss was clear at the 1949 ACTU Congress. At this Congress Sharpley 
circulated a document called “Moderates Can End Red Rule in the Unions,” 
pointing out that counter-organization would compensate for communist 
organization. Such views were now being widely accepted. Despite commu- 
nist opposition, the ACTU withdrew from the WFTU. The first session began 
with a frontal attack on Healy for his alleged failure to bring the Western 
Australian Congress of Trade Unions into the ACTU. At the Congress an 
ominous sign for communism was the presence on the platform of H. Weiner, 
the US Embassy Attache for Labor. Elliott’s motion for his exclusion was 
defeated by 209 to 148 votes. Communist candidates for official office were 
beaten by large margins. The only decision that could possibly be seen as a 
communist success was the Congress disapproval of the Government Act 
allowing court interference with union ballots.61 This act had been passed 
early in 1949, before the coal strike, and was prompted by Sharpley’s 
revelations that the communists had conducted fraudulent ballots to maintain 
their positions in various unions. The act was supplemented later in the year 
by a second one introducing secret ballot for union positions “under the 
supervision of some person approved by the Registrar.” This act also provided 
for such balloting to determine support for strikes.62 Both aroused 
considerable fear of attacks on trade-union autonomy, which was the reason 
that the ACTU agreed with the communists on this problem. 

This defeat in the ACTU only strengthened the communists’ “‘sectarian- 
ism,” and for a couple of years after they treated both moderate and 
Grouper ALP members as enemies, which markedly reduced their margin of 
support. Whether they could have retained this support given the hostility 
engendered by the Cold War, which was then at its height in Australia, is 
difficult to decide. The communists lost support of the moderate union 
leaders, while retaining the continued loyalty of their own bastion unions.63 

Revelations concerning fraudulent union ballots also lost them support. 
Sharpley accused them of fraudulent ballots in 1946-48 in the AEU, FIA, 
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BWIU, FEDFA, Clerks’ and Blacksmiths’ Unions.64 The allegation was only 
conclusively proven in Victoria with the BWIU.65 It seems fairly clear that 
similar frauds had occurred in the FIA in NSW.66 The bastion unions of 
communism — the Miners’, ARU, Seamen’s, and WWF — however, all had 
secret ballots anyway and never appeared to have been tampered with. 
Whether such fraudulent action was ever taken at the command of the party 
is unclear. 

In 1950 party influence in the unions started to undergo a rapid decline. 
Before this date the Groupers had concentrated on the central trade union 
bodies, but although they had some successes in the unions themselves, these 
had usually been offset by communist success in other unions.©7 Santamaria 
claimed that by 1950 the communists had lost four of five Trades Halls and 
that in the ACTU their 1945 majority of 90 had fallen to a minority of 100. 
Actually, the communists controlled only the Queensland Trades Hall; the 
“loss” of the others meant merely that the moderate trade unionists would 
no longer support them as they had during the war. This did not mean, 
however, that the trade-union movement, or even the ACTU, would always 
support anti-communist action after 1949. For example, the ACTU called a 
special congress in May, 1950 to discuss the recommendation of the 
Interstate Executive on the Communist Party Dissolution Bill. Although it 
rejected Healy’s motion that the bill was “fascist,” it was firmly against the 
bill.68 

In 1950 the Groupers began to compete seriously for control of the unions 
with the communists, who were on the defensive. The Groupers concentrated 
on the unions in which the communists had won with moderate support 
during, or just after, the war. Now that the moderates were alienated from 
the communists the time was auspicious for the counterattack. Communists 
were defeated in the Clerks’ Union, FIA, and AEU, and in branches of the 
Boilermakers, WWF, Builders’ Laborers’, ETU, Painters’ Union, and Amal- 
gamated Postal Workers’ Union. Gains were facilitated by the ballot legislation 
of 1949 and another act introduced by Menzies in 1951 which allowed a 
“sufficient majority” to ask for a secret ballot if the results of union elections 
were contested. Communist sources testify to the problems that this 
legislation caused them. They were very bitter about the legislation. They 
likened Chifley to Bruce and claimed that the legislation would allow ballot 
rigging. They saw a decision to ban communists from holding union office as 
the next step.09 Another method, however, used as much or even more by 
the Groupers as by the communists, was the standover method of 
intimidation of “Reds” and “militants.” It, too, resulted in a loss of support 
for communism. Communists met accusations of attempted murder by 
Clerks’ Union Grouper leader W. T. Dobson, with counter-allegations of 
terror against communists.70 There were also claims that the Groupers were 
the tools of capitalists, as well as attempts to link them with the ASIO. 

The biggest communist losses were the Clerks’ Union and the Ironworkers’ 
Federation in which Short ousted MePhillips. After the Groupers successfully 
proved fraudulent ballots, concentrated communist attempts to retain control 
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were beaten. These were not the only losses. J. P. Maynes, the new Grouper 
Federal President of the Clerks’ Union, estimated that in 1952-53 unions with 
a total of 150,000 members were won by the Groups.7! Though these were 
not all captured from communists, the strength of communism in the unions 
was reduced by about half before 1953. They controlled perhaps 12.5 
percent of unionists at this date, and the extent of support for communism 
would have been limited to those unionists whom they controlled. 

Yet the specifically Catholic qualities of the Groupers were becoming 
more obvious by 1952; and their methods and arrogance were making the 
moderate unionists hostile toward them. This, in turn, was pushing the 
communists and the moderates back together again. For example, as early as 
1950 there were complaints within the ALP that Catholic Action had become 
dominant in the ALP and that “Everybody who does not toe the line 
becomes a fellow traveller.” It was asserted that fear of communism had 
made the ALP unable “to live by a faith of its own.”72 The Movement 
decided to oppose four types of union leaders. In addition to communists and 
those who worked with communists, they began to attack anti-communists 
who opposed the ALP endorsement of the Groups and those who were 
considered to be controlling a union in a corrupt manner. The last decision 
was presumably aimed at the AWU and became more significant after 1953. 
As Santamaria admits, the attack on the third category forced the moderates 
back into the communists’ arms.73 After this date the Groupers began to lose 
ground, and the communists experienced a new wave of success. 

The party itself was partially responsible for the change in its fortunes. 
The new 1951 program, called “Australia’s Path to Socialism,” introduced a 
new moderation in the party’s trade-union acitivity. Whereas in 1950 and 
early 1951 the party had been bitterly hostile to the ALP and its members, 
precluding any possible reconciliation with the moderates at any level of the 
trade-union movement,/* the party now ordered reconciliation even with the 
Groupers in order to obtain common goals. In addition, it gave up its policies 
of large stoppages, returning to the tactics of one-day stoppages. In 1951 and 
1952 warnings against “‘sectarianism’” became common in the party press. 
They also recongized that 

for a correct approach to our tasks in the trade union movement, it is 

necessary to recognize clearly that although reformism does not 

dominate the trade union movement as a whole, it nevertheless 
continues to dominate over a large majority of the trade unions, and 
the trade union masses, and dominates the Australian Council of Trade 

Unions and the majority of the State Labor Councils. 


Although there had once been a large divergence of interests between the 
trade-union reformists and the ALP leaders, they realized that their interests 
were converging. All this added up to the need for more moderation in 
trade-union work.75 Amicable relations with the moderates naturally became 
easier. As the moderates began to oppose the Groupers, they began also to 
oppose the Grouper-dominated Trades Halls and ACTU. This facilitated the 
CPA decision to carry the fight back into the central trade-union bodies 
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which they had previously conceded. It took some time for the tide to turn, 
and Playford dates the beginning of the period of renewed success in 1953 
when positions lost in the Miners’ Federation were won back.76 In 1951 and 
1952 the party was still on the defensive. It was losing control of the regional 
labor councils and branches of the WWF; it was being forced by the ACTU to 
take actions which it did not desire. For example, in late 1951 the ACTU 
affiliated with the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions and 
demanded the severing of the affiliations of the communist-controlled unions 
with the WFTU. The BWIU, Miners’, FIA, Seamen’s, and WWF were threat- 
ened with expulsion from 30 June 1952 if they did not withdraw 
from the WFTU. After some delaying tactics they withdrew their affili- 
ations.77 The ACTU also condemned “‘sectional”’ stoppages in protest about 
the Galvin Metal Trades award and successfully prevented the success of these 
communist-backed stoppages. 78 

Because the workers were showing increased militancy by 1952 a 
reconciliation was facilitated between the communists and militants on the 
one hand and the moderates on the other in 1953-54. The practice of running 
on unity tickets in the unions began at about this time. Communists and ALP 
members were listed together on ‘‘how to vote” cards for union elections. 

Though at the ACTU Congress the extreme right wing had increased 
numerically, the communists noted significantly that the right wing was not a 
majority and its successes were facilitated by the “cowardice” of the 
executive. The communists further noted that the left wing consisted of 140 
delegates, and that on certain issues like the basic wage the congress tended to 
split down the middle. This suggested that their tactics for the next Congress 
should be to get vacillating leaders like Monk and Broadby on their side and 
to unite with the anti-Groupers on certain issues. 

Signs of increasing Grouper disfavor were evident in the disbanding of the 
Groups in South Australia in 1953. In NSW they were looked at with distrust. 
Only in Victoria were they still obviously in ALP favor. 

Even this changed in 1954. While in 1954 Evatt, the Federal ALP leader, 
condemned the system of unity tickets with communists, he also declared 
that some groups in the ALP were disloyal and singled out Victorian ALP 
parliamentarians, S. M. Keon and J. M. Mullens, who were “regarded as 
spokesmen for Catholic Action in the Party.” Short denied all charges of 
disloyalty. The Federal Conference, then having called a special state 
conference for Victoria on 26 February, directed it to elect a new executive 
and disband the Groups. The State Executive refused, provoking the 
resignation of several anti-Group members. The Grouper Movement News- 
Weekly voiced threats about the formation of a new party.79 Since the 
executive refused to obey, a rival executive was designated. Both the 
disobedient executive and the rival executive elected delegations to the 
Hobart Federal Conterence which was to be held on 14 March. The old 
executive was excluded by a small margin of votes. The Hobart conference 
demanded the discontinuation of ALP support for the Groups.89 In Victoria 
the new executive suspended four ministers and thirteen MPs who refused to 
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accept the Hobart decision. The Catholic hierarchy now intervened with a 
pastoral letter which condemned the ALP decision to discontinue the Groups. 
The split in Victoria was followed by a split in the Federal Party. Seven 
MHRs rejected Evatt’s leadership on the grounds that he was subservient to 
the CPA and announced that they would form a new Anti-Communist Labor 
Party.81 In NSW a split was narrowly averted by a compromise. The defeat 
by Labor of Groupers in the Victorian elections was possibly one reason for 
the failure of the split to spread to NSW at this time. The dispute, however, 
became more bitter. The ALP attacked the hierarchy for intervening; Evatt’s 
involvement in the Petrov case resulted in accusations of communist control 
of the ALP. In the December 1955 elections, R. Joshua, one of the 
anticommunist group, campaigned on the Petrov case and the communist 
issue. The extra-parliamentary machine of the NSW ALP split in December 
1955 and in September 1956 established the Democratic Labor Party. Similar 
parties soon emerged in all states, and they became federally organized as the 
Democratic Labor Party (DLP) in March, 1957, with the exception of the 
Queensland Labor Party which did not become a branch until 1962. This new 
party, which was the descendant of the Movement and the Groups despite its 
claim to be the linear descendant of the ALP, inherited the same primary role 
of anti-communism which its predecessors possessed. The activity of the DLP 
was primarily anti-communist union activity. It had only two members of 
parliament at a Federal level after the first post-split elections. Only in 
Victoria does it now have significant support. On the other hand, the 9 percent 
of voters who supported it were sufficient to keep the ALP out of government. 

The union activity of the CPA after 1955 was mainly against the DLP, and 
the struggle was conducted both at a political and an industrial level. The 
gradual decline of DLP strength in the unions and the CPA increase meant 
that this anti-DLP struggle became less and less important in the sixties. 

At first the emergence of the Anti-Communist Labor Party (which became 
the DLP after 1957), alarmed the CPA because they knew the disastrous 
effects that the emergence of Christian Democracy had on the European 
communists after the Second World War.82 They therefore gave unequiv- 
ocable support to Evatt’s position, especially after the hierarchy intervened. 
Yet, when the DLP moved into the unions, it often found it had the support 
of the numerous Groupers who had remained in the ALP. Thus the CPA 
attempt to build up united CPA/ALP action against the DLP was not initially 
successful. In the ACTU the anti-communists still had considerable support in 
1955. In May, 1955 the ACTU declared its support for the USA and its 
foreign policy and agreed to L. Short’s proposal for a South East Asian Free 
Trade Union Bureau designed to be “anti-totalitarian, "83 

However, the reconciliation of communists and trade-union moderates 
continue to develop. Revelations of the methods of Groupers in trade unions 
contributed to this.84 Despite official ALP condemnation of unity tickets, 
they continued to be used in elections. Furthermore, the communists 
reactivated their shop committee movement. After the Petrov case the party 
began a counteroffensive which concentrated on regaining the FIA. Though 
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the communists did not succeed, they had considerable success in the next 
two years in winning back the support of the moderates. This was clear at the 
1957 ACTU congress. At the September, 1956 ACTU interstate meeting the 
ACTU had decided to hold a series of one-day national stoppages which the 
CPA had advocated. The Congress itself reported both sides of the story on 
Hungary, renewed its support for the nationalization of certain industries, 
and announced that it would approach the government about the problems of 
automation. The most important communist gain was the decision to alter 
the ACTU system of office election. Thereafter one member from each Trade 
Hall and one delegate from each of the Building, Food and Distributive, 
Manufacturing, Metal, Services, and Transport Industries would be elected. 


Voting for each delegate shall be recorded by the credentialled 
delegates of unions within that group. The election shall be similar to 
and held concurrently with the election of ofticers at the Congress. 


This system undoubtedly benefited the communists. At the 1957 congress 
only A. McDonald and G. Dawson of the Queensland Trades and Labor 
Council were on the ACTU for the CPA, but after 1957 they were joined by 
J. Healy and G. Seelat. In these vears the moderation of the party was quite 
marked. Unity was sought at all costs.85 Despite the vicissitudes of the late 
forties and the early fifties the CPA had managed by 1958 to retain its 
foothold in the unions. Its strength was probably slightly less than it had been 
after the war, but given the determined onslaughts made by opponents, its 
loss was not significant. The reasons for the CPA’s successes and failures were 
the same in these years as they had been in the thirties. Inappropriate and 
aggressive policies prompted by the “sectarian” political lines of the party 
caused setbacks and failures. When, however, greater moderation was shown, 
the communists, given the excellence of their organization, would rapidly 
make up ground already lost through offensive action. 

The excellence of its organization, which Sharpley emphasized at the 1947 
congress, was useless at the 1949 and 1952 congresses, because of the CPA’s 
disastrous policies, illustrated by the miners’ strike of 1949. These decisions 
were based on the Comintorm’s directives which did not take into account 
Australian peculiarities. In 1952 new tactics of “sectional” stoppages and 
encouragement of united action with the ALP union militants reflected 
greater moderation. Gradually, as this chapter has shown, the CPA rebuilt its 
strength in the unions and their central bodies. 

This account does not imply that the CPA alone was responsible for its 
successes and failures. Such a view cannot be maintained. The Groupers’ own 
extremism, their miscalculation and attacks on important ALP members, and 
the increased union militancy after 1952 all contributed to the CPA’s 
renewed success, Yet even taking into account such myriad factors we must 
be careful not to overestimate their importance. Correct policies and 
organization enable a party to take account of such factors and use them to 
its own advantage. While union militancy is very important in explaining how 
the communists obtained a foothold in the thirties in such unions as the WWF 
and the Miners, it was not as important as policies and organization in the 
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fifties. The militant unions had remained communist throughout the period 
1948-52; the recaptured unions were not traditionally militant. In the latter, 
policies were crucial in deciding whether the CPA’s organizational methods 
would work. In such unions, due to the small minority of militants, united 
front activity was essential for communist success. Unity with those who 
commanded the swinging votes of moderate unionists was essential for 
communists to obtain influence. If such people were hostile, as they were in 
1948-52, then communist organization would not benefit the party. Only 
when the moderates were friendly or at least tolerant would the CPA succeed. 

In sum, the experience of 1945-57 in the unions again confirmed the fact 
that success in the unions depended on moderate political lines. Following an 
international line precluded such a possibility. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Sino-Soviet Dispute and the CPA 


In 1957 the leadership of the CPA continued to affirm democratic 
centralism, an international line, and the traditional Marxist-Leninist 
teachings. 

From 1956, however, with the beginning of the Sino-Soviet dispute, there 
were two international lines, and the problem arose of which to follow. The 
Sino-Soviet dispute culminated in 1960 with a split in the international 
communist movement and the establishment of Peking as a second “Rome” 
vying with the Moscovite “Rome” as the true center of authority for the 
communist movement. Of course, the “‘seeds of conflict’? between Peking and 
Moscow originated long before 1956 in the national rivalry of China and 
Russia and in dislike provoked by Comintern or USSR “‘betrayals” of the 
Chinese Communist Party (CPC).! Yet, the real rivalry first began with 
Chinese qualms about the decisions of the Twentieth CPSU Congress. It took 
some time for these differences to emerge, as the Chinese secured the 
acceptance of their interpretations of these decisions in the 1957 Moscow 
declaration. At this stage the new policies of peaceful co-existence and 
peaceful transition to socialism were still confined to pronouncements. By 
1959 the attitudes adopted by Khrushchev on his visit to the USA indicated 
that he was sincere about his proposals for peaceful co-existence. The reasons 
for the Chinese opposition to the new policies are beyond the scope of this 
book, but it should be remembered that China could hardly accept 
Khrushchev’s proposals for peaceful co-existence while Chiang Kai-chek 
continued to advocate reconquering the mainland. Khrushchev received only 
a half-hearted welcome on visiting China after his 1959 visit to the USA. A 
real split began to develop. 

At the Warsaw Pact meeting the Chinese refused to acknowledge any 
treaty of disarmament to which China was not a signatory. Whereas the lead 
of the USSR previously would have been followed religiously, this was the 
first crack in the vessel of unity. Then, in the articles “Long Live Leninism”’ 
the Chinese denied the Leninist purity of the line introduced by Khrushchev. 
The Sino-Soviet dispute began to reach a stage of embitterment by 1960. 
China now began to attack the USSR increasingly for “revisionism,” though 
in deference to the need for unity it always referred to Yugoslavia rather than 
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the USSR. The USSR replied by accusing the “Albanians” of splitting the 
international communist movement. The dispute was followed closely in 
Western countries with some satisfaction. In late 1960 the Russians called a 
conference to iron out the differences in the international communist 
movement. This conference involving eighty-one parties declared that it had 
resolved the dispute. In fact the Chinese were condemned in terms which 
widened the rift. After this date all attempts at re-establishing unity came to 
nothing, and by 1963 the USSR and the Republic of China had apparently 
become bitter enemies. For example, China claimed that the Soviet Union 
was “‘capitalist.”’ 

In this dispute the CPA first supported China but then switched its 
loyalties to the USSR. There were a number of reasons for its initially 
supporting China. Although before the Second World War the party had more 
contact with China than communists of other “imperialist” countries because 
of Australia’s geographical location, this early contact cannot be regarded as a 
reason.2 After 1949, however, CPA contact with the CPC and China was 
significant. CPA delegates on their way to Moscow began to call at Peking, 
which introduced a shift in the heretofore Moscow-orientated party. For 
example, it has been claimed that at a Conference of Asian and Australian 
Trade Unions in November, 1949 a “high level’ decision was made regarding 
the division of organization between Moscow and Peking, and that Australia 
was assigned to Peking.3 Whether this is true or not, in 1951 lower cadres of 
the CPA began to go to Peking for training. Ernie Thornton, for example, 
went to work in the Far Eastern Liaison Bureau of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions in Peking. 

This contact led to considerable pro-Chinese sentiment in the lower cadres 
of the party. The party leadership itself, unconscious of future rivalry 
between Moscow and Peking, also showed great admiration for the Chinese 
communists. The writings of Chinese leaders were frequently used in 
preference to Russian writings. 

This contact, which had the effect of dividing loyalties in the CPA, cannot 
be discounted as a reason for CPA support for China as the dispute 
developed. Alone it may not have made much impact, but it was coupled 
with other more important reasons. 

The first reason was the position which the Australian leaders had adopted 
vis-a-vis the intellectuals on the issues raised by the CPSU Twentieth 
Congress. The decisions of that congress were diametrically opposed to the 
“sectarianism” of the Australian leaders. The decision that socialism could be 
attained by peaceful methods and that each party should make policy on 
the basis of national peculiarities conflicted with their rigid adherence to 
Russian traditions. In the interests of discipline the party leaders followed the 
decisions of the Twentieth Congress but interpreted them very narrowly. 
They “refused to speculate” or to open discussions.+ While the intellectuals 
suggested that there was a possibility of obtaining socialism peacefully and 
that open discussion was healthy, they maintained that there would still be 
class struggles and economic crises, that Keynes was wrong and that the view 
held by the intellectuals constituted “revisionism.” 5 
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The second reason was the CPA leaders’ attitudes toward the 
condemnation of Stalin. The leaders were essentially Stalinists.© The “secret 
speech” therefore obliquely attacked them. Indicative of their response, 
according to Hill, was the reaction of Sharkey, Johnson, and Hill to 
comments made by Chou En-lai on their visit to China for the CPC’s Eighth 
Congress. The Chinese leader indicated his disagreement with Khrushchev’s 
method of attacking Stalin and suggested that whatever Stalin’s errors, he had 
benefited communism. Although Sharkey made sure that the conversation 
was kept secret from the Political Committee and CC of his own party, he 
agreed.? Even before there was consciousness of a split, the CPA and the CPC 
saw eye-to-eye on the crucial issues of Stalin and on the interpretation of the 
decisions made by the Twentieth Congress. In both cases the CPA’s reasons 
were essentially internal and prompted by local party problems and history. 

Not surprisingly, as early as 1957 the CPA leaders preferred the narrow 
Chinese interpretation of the Twentieth Congress decisions. For example, 
while openly accepting reconciliation with Yugoslavia, they rejected pleas for 
Hungarian “national communism” on the same grounds as did the Chinese. 
Sharkey wrote at this time: 


The need for unity of theory is certainly as great today as it was 
then [in the Comintern period]. The Chinese statement points out that 
the socialist camp and that of imperialism are engaged in a fierce 
struggle, “the class struggle on a world scale.” 

This is overlooked by the Yugoslavs and some communists 
elsewhere. 

Hence for these reasons, we must decisively reject the view of the 
League of Communists on the question of international relationships. 8 


Thus he dealt with national communism. Shortly afterward he also dealt with 
ideas still held by some party members about peaceful transition to socialism. 
His pamphlet was purportedly written in response to the views of G. D. H. 
Cole and J. Burton on democratic socialism. Sharkey’s views therefore have a 
value in understanding his attitude toward the ALP. Cole had suggested that 
two key Marxist theories — that depressions were inevitable and that the poor 
became poorer under capitalism — had been proven wrong by history. His 
source of inspiration was Keynes. Sharkey got around the fact that economic 
standards of living had risen by claiming that Marx’s theory of the poor 
getting poorer referred to “a combination of spiritual, physical, mental, moral 
as well as economic and poverty factors.” He said that Keynesian theory was 
inadequate because the State, since it was neither independent nor in control 
of the economy, could not intervene effectively in a crisis. Prosperity was on 
a “downswing,” he asserted. He went on to say that peaceful transition to 
socialism was impossible since there would always be class struggle even if the 
communists had control of parliament. Indeed, the class struggle would 
continue to intensify.? 

Even in 1957 after the new line was introduced Sharkey had modified in 
no way the basic “sectarian” views that he held ten years before. 10 

Consequently, in 1957 and 1958 members continued to leave the party. 
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By this time both workers and intellectuals were leaving.11 Some of the 
intellectuals grouped themselves around small journals or clubs or joined the 
Trotskyites. There were now Socialist Forums in Melbourne and Sydney. 
Two magazines, Outlook (Sydney) and Overland (Melbourne), and a 
Trotskyite paper, Labor Forward, were established. They were begun by 
communists or ex-communists. According to Barcan about 135 of these 
intellectuals formed a New Left and held a conference in December, 1958. 
This New Left continued to attract members from the communist party 
whose departure deprived the CPA of much of its strength in the fronts. At 
the same time, their departure insured that the “sectarian” attitude of the 
leaders was virtually unchallenged. 

It has been claimed that even in 1956 there was a minority within the 
“sectarian” majority which was interested in the polycentrist theories of 
Togliatti, the “national communism” of Yugoslavia and Poland, and the 
“liberalizing” movement. This grouping was composed, strangely enough, of 
younger cadres who were trained in China after 1951, but who had imbibed 
of Chinese ‘‘populism” rather than Chinese intransigence. This group in 1958 
neither opposed the party leadership nor did it show signs of doing so as a 
split was not then evident. 

The 1958 congress of the party showed no signs of a weakening of the 
“sectarian” line by then closely identified with the Chinese interpretation of 
the Twentieth Congress. The CPA congress spoke of an “ever growing crisis,” 
economic, political, and social, resulting from the growth of monopoly and 
leading to a more intense class and political struggle. Socialism, which could 
be attained only through a coercive People’s Government, was the only 
solution to this crisis. The trade unions would be the kev component in the 
people’s movement. There was no suggestion in this program that the CPA 
would not have a leading role in the struggle or that it would be submerged in 
the mass movement. A genuine alliance of equals with the ALP would depend 
on that party’s prior acceptance of Marxism-Leninism as defined by the 
CPA.12 

A cursory comparison of this program with the 1955 program shows, if 
anything, a more intransigent attitude toward the ALP than before. The only 
conciliatory gesture was an attempt to invite lost members, who now 
amounted to 25 percent of 1950 party members, back into the party. This 
was both a reversal of the 1956 attitude that it was “good riddance” and an 
acknowledgement that party strength had dwindled alarmingly. Given the 
party’s continued intransigency, it is not surprising that lost members did not 
return, Indeed, two very prominent intellectuals, lan Turner and Stephen 
Murray-Smith, disillusioned by the executions of Nagy and Maleter, left the 
party. 

When the Sino-Soviet dispute moved into its embittered stage in 1959, but 
before there was any real awareness that the dispute could lead to a split, the 
CPA leaders continued to back China. In late 1959 Sharkey visited China for 
the Tenth Anniversary Celebrations of the People’s Republic’s founding. On his 
return to Australia he clearly indicated the official CPA position to V. G. 
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Wilcox, the New Zealand communist party secretary, whom he summoned to 
Sydney.!3 Wilcox spent four days there and in the presence of Dixon and 
Aarons was informed of the discussions that Sharkey had with Mao Tse-tung. 
According to the New Zealanders, the core of Sharkey’s report was 


to warn us not to fall for the new view being advanced that imperialism 
would die easily, not to fall for the illusion of a world wide peaceful 
transition to Socialism. Basically it was a call to reject the many 
Incorrect assumptions arising from uncritical acceptance of the 
decisions of the 20th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, to reject them as policies for the World Communist 
Movement. 14 


Despite some opposition to this commitment to China, the leadership 
showed firm support of the Chinese throughout 1960. Sharkey and Hill 
constantly indicated their view by attacking “revisionism,” opportunism, etc., 
in the party press without admitting that a split was developing in the 
communist world.15 

Opposition to Sharkey’s position grew rapidly. In Victoria a minority 
became dissatisfied with the intransigency of Hill, the State Secretary. A 
loose grouping emerged, according to Turner. It was influenced by the Italian 
and Polish tendencies in the international communist movement and was 
supported by younger party members, including some trade unionists. 
Interestingly, it also was influenced by the Chinese communists, who had 
been more liberal than many other communist regimes in the early fifties. 
The group began to challenge Hill’s leadership. This alarmed the leaders in 
Sydney, and a Central Committee Commission was sent to Victoria to 
examine the situation there. It found a “tendency to set personalities above 
politics...a certain degree of semi-intrigue.’’ This, Turner said, was an 
understatement. The leaders were dispersed. Bernard Taft, for instance, the 
most prominent leader, was sent to Moscow for a study course. The 
movement subsequently collapsed.16 Because many members held high 
positions in the party, there were no expulsions lest it provoke a split. 

In Sydney another group which was opposed to the Chinese position and 
which drew inspiration from the Trotskyite position in the dispute was 
expelled. Though it was composed mostly of trade unionists, it was neither 
very strong nor large. 

Before the Moscow conference of eighty-one parties in November, 1960, 
the Political Committee of the CPA unanimously decided that their delegates 
should work “for unity.” It seems fairly clear that the Political Committee 
neither understood nor knew all the issues at stake. They believed that the 
differences would be resolved. The Political Committee felt that the Chinese 
position was more correct and apparently believed that the CPSU had acted 
wrongly in withdrawing technicians from China. Nevertheless, the mandate to 
the delegates was to work for agreement and unity rather than to support the 
Chinese, as has been suggested by Hill.17 He claims that on the way to Moscow, 
while spending eleven days in Peking, the CPA delegates committed themselves 
to support the Chinese completely. The ambivalence of the CPA’s position at 
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the Political Committee meeting explains the assertion by both Hill and the 
CPNZ delegation that on calling in Sydney on their way to the conference they 
had conversations with Hill and Aarons, the remaining Secretariat members, and 
that the keynote of the CPA approach was that a common stand should be 
taken against the “revisionist” danger at the conference. 18 It might have been 
possible to understand the Political Committee’s mandate in the context ofa 
general pro-Chinese feeling as a mandate to support the Chinese. It might also 
have been possible to see it as prejudicial to neither party. Subsequent actions 
at the conference tend to support the latter hypothesis. If Sharkey led the 
Chinese to believe that he would support them while he was in Peking, then 
this was only because he did not believe that it was contrary to his general 
mandate to work for unity.!9 Perhaps the CPA position might be summed up 
as a readiness to support the Chinese provided such support did not clash 
with the mandate to work for unity. 

On their arrival in Moscow the Australians formed part of the twenty-six 
nation editorial commission. It was made clear at the meetings of this 
commission that the dispute was no family quarrel; it was the beginning of 
the most “dreaded and anathematized’’ happening in the international 
communist movement: a split. Sharkey was already showing considerable 
worry at the turn events were taking. He complained of being “in the dog 
box” and that a certain Russian ‘no longer loved” him. It was later alleged, 
though there is no corroboration for this, that the Russians were alarmed at 
the Australian support for the Chinese in the editorial commission and went 
to considerable lengths alternately to flatter, intimidate, or bribe the 
Australians to desert the Chinese. Certainly, Sharkey had not bargained for a 
split; for him international unity was essential. It was also claimed that 
Sharkey weakened under the Russian pressure “but nonetheless in the main 
remained in the grouping of the genuine Marnist-Leninists’’ (ie. the 
Chinese).20 

At this stage the whole history of the CPA’s stand ramis Its 
protagonists became very obscure.2! The CPA had favored the Chinese, but 
its delegates had a mandate to work for unity. It supported the Chinese 
against the main charges of “factionalism,” but not against the other charges. 
This tends to support the assertion that Sharkey was weakening in his support 
of the Chinese position now that they were “splitters.” He attempted to heal 
the breach rather than support the Chinese in widening it. Probably what 
happened was that he was so unprepared for a split then that he did not have 
sufficient time to make up his mind as to which side he would support. 
Hence, he continued to support the Chinese despite his uneasiness. 

He was now nominally in the camp of the “splitters,” and called at Peking 
on his return, The Chinese undoubtedly believed that he supported their 
position and gave him a lavish official banquet. 

Hill, the most pro-Chinese of the Secretariat, had G. T. McDonald expelled 
during Sharkey’s absence on the grounds of Trotskyism.22 McDonald was the 
Victorian organizer of the Builders’ Workers’ Industrial Union. Actually, he 
was expelled because he demanded open discussion of the dispute. After his 
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expulsion he distributed outside the Melbourne party offices a “Letter to My 
Comrades,” which questioned supporting the Chinese position.23 

Sharkey stated upon arriving in Australia, that the dispute was over and he 
refused to review it. Privately, in the Political Committee and Central 
Committee, he still appeared to support the Chinese.24 It has been suggested 
that he thought that the Chinese would accept the majority decision of the 
conference and that they would not pursue the polemic further.25 This seems 
improbable since Sharkey knew that the Chinese were resentful of being 
found guilty of “factionalism.” It was, nevertheless, a way of buying time for 
a confused man to think. E. F. Hill asserted that he, Dixon and Sharkey 
continued to support the Chinese, at the time leaving Aarons as the only 
supporter of the USSR on the Secretariat.26 

What happened after that is even more obscure. It appears that Sharkey 
was shifting his loyalty to the USSR, although he did not finally commit 
himself to the Russians until the end of 1961. He had left Dixon in the USSR 
for medical treatment while one of Aarons’ friends and followers, E. (Eddie) 
Robertson, was promoted informally, then formally, to the leadership. He 
could have prevented this had he desired. Later it was claimed that 


Throughout 1961, the revisionist elements in the Political and 
Centra] Committees gradually made headway. Sharkey was surrendering 
to them, many changes on one pretext or another were made in leading 
personnel. 


There is an observable difference in the tenor of Sharkey’s and Hill’s writings 
before April, 1961. Sharkey stressed unity, attacking leftism; and Hill 
emphasized the need for Marxist-Leninist purity, attacking moderate 
communism and revisionism.28 

Though Turner stated that at the Nineteenth Congress of the party in 
June, 1961 there were no signs of internal differences in the party, the speech 
of Aarons at that Congress contained strong warnings against leftism and 
sectarianism. Given the situation in the communist bloc at the time this 
unequivocally meant an open anti-Chinese position. Hill alleged that at this 
time Aarons began to build up an opposition group which supported the Soviet 
Union within the party.29 With Sharkey fence-sitting while he made up 
his mind and with Aarons and Robertson opposed only by Hill, this meant 
that by the middle of the year the balance of power in the party had already 


shifted in favor of the Soviet position. 
The CPA did not officially commit itself to the USSR until the CPSU 


Twenty-Second Congress.30 It is not clear whether the delegation officially 
had a mandate to support the Chinese or an “open go.” It is improbable that 
they had an “open go” on such an important matter unless Sharkey had not 
committed himself. There was still some ambivalence in Sharkey’s attitudes at 
Moscow. He stopped in Peking for two weeks on his way to Moscow; he 
failed to condemn the “Albanians” in his speech of greeting at the Congress; 
and he was cautious in his report of the results of the Congress. His report 
was still sufficiently pro-Russian for Hill to express his reservations to the 
Political Committee upon its receipt in Australia. Sharkey probably did not 
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finally make up his mind to support the Russians until after the Congress.3! 
He remained in Moscow for five weeks after its conclusion, which suggests 
that he was having discussions with the Russian leaders. 

On the delegation’s return a two-day Political Committee meeting 
discussed their report, and the party finally decided to support the Soviet 
position.32 It condemned the “Albanians” for their threat to international 
communist unity. Hill and his followers cither refrained from voting or voted 
against the motion to adopt the report.33 The statement of the Political 
Committee was endorsed by the Central Committee in February, 1962. 

Hill now appeared as a “splitter” and voluntarily resigned on 11 February 
1962 from the Victorian State Secretaryship and a month later lost his 
position on the Secretariat. He remained on the Political Committee. He 
indicated his position in these words: 

At this moment there are two lines in the world Communist 
movement. In my opinion, one is a Marxist-Leninist line and the other 


is not. The Marxist-Leninist line [is] ...upheld above all by the 
Communist Party of China, and the non-Marxist-Leninist line is upheld 
by the leaders of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. . .. The 


Communist Party of China is fighting a stern battle to uphold the truths 

of Marxism-Leninism against a modern revisionist line. That battle 

affects the theory and practice of every Communist Party and every 

Communist. It will be a long and protracted battle.34 
He was not expelled, and the party leaders showed themselves very tolerant 
of the pro-Chinese minority which began to group themselves behind Hill in 
Victoria. Hill was able to leave one of his followers in the Secretaryship he 
had vacated. This man, Frank Johnson, thus controlled the Victorian 
organization tor the Hillites, while skillfully hiding his loyalties. Meanwhile, 
Hill, encouraged by further open bitterness in the Sino-Soviet dispute, began 
to distribute circulars surreptitiously condemning the leadership among the 
rank and file.35 When the popular press began to report signs of a split in the 
CPA and that Hill was building up his strength in Victoria, the leaders were 
unable to tolerate his activities any longer and decided to send a Special 
Committee to Victoria to put Hill in his place. While the quarrel had been 
somewhat hidden from the public, his refusal to desist from his activities 
forced it into the open. 

Hill was invited to put his views before the Victorian State Conference of 
April, 1963. They were rejected by a large majority (153 votes to 16) in what 
the Bulletin called a “stacked” meeting.3© As a result Hill and his followers 
were voted out of the State Committee and later removed from the Central 
Committee on the grounds that they had breached the party rules concerning 
factionalism and democratic centralism.37 From this time began the split 
which the leaders had sought to avoid in 1962 by offering to convene special 
conferences.38 Resignations, including those of several trade union leaders, 
began to flow tnto Victoria. In June, Hill left for Peking. On 24 July Aarons 
officially informed him that he had violated rules one, two, three and seven 
of the party constitution and asked him to show cause why he should not be 
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expelled. Hill replied uncompromisingly and in August was informed of his 
expulsion.3? On 23 August the CPA made a statement that it had worked for 
unity, that Hill and the Chinese had departed from agreements made at the 
eighty-one parties conference, and that their actions threatened to disrupt the 
Australian labor movement. The CPA affirmed complete support for the 
Russian line.40 

Sharkey and Dixon had already left for Moscow to discuss the split. In 
turn Hill met members of the CPNZ and the Indonesian Communist Party in 
China to re-establish contacts with those of similar beliefs.4! It was at that 
time that he announced that a rival CPA would be formed. On his return he 
began publishing a newspaper, Vanguard (September, 1963), and a journal, 
Australian Communist. In September a meeting of his followers was held in 
Melbourne in which it was resolved that a party would be formed; several 
hundred pounds were collected. It was announced that 


“The leaders of the Communist Party of Australia have deserted 
Marxism-Leninism and embarked on the path of revisionism. 42 


Shortly thereafter Hill appeared on television and announced that he thought 
that the CPA had “deserted the path of communism altogether.”43 The CPA 
replied on 21 January 1964 by condemning Hill’s proposed new party as a 
‘splitting’? move. In March the new Communist Party of Australia (Marxist- 
Leninist) was formed. The Central Committee was composed of E. F. Hill 
(Chairman), P. Malone and C. O. O’Shea (Vice-Chairmen), and F. Johnson 
(Secretary). 

The new party had about 200 members by mid-1964.44 At this stage, 
except for a few individuals such as S. Clare in Sydney and J. Molan of the 
Queensland State Committee of the CPA, it had no followers outside 
Melbourne. Its strength was increased by the adherence of a number of 
trade-union leaders in Melbourne, among whom were Clarrie O’Shea 
(Tramways Union Secretary for Victoria), S. Calder (president of the 
Furnishing Trades’ Union), Arthur Morris (Ship Painters’ and Dockers’), Flo 
Russell (former CPA trade union organizer), and P. Malone (Builders’ 
Laborers’ union Secretary). Later, one member, E. Bull, surprisingly won a 
WWF election in Melbourne. 

The CPA (M-L) expressed the belief that the new party would grow but 
stressed that it would be a party of activists.45 It would bring the 
Marxist-Leninist teachings to the workers from “above” and would 
concentrate on propaganda activity.4© In April, 1966 the party still said that 
it was built of “people of a special mould.’’47 In a very real sense it was a 
“back to Lenin party,” emphasizing in particular the literal meaning of What Is 
To Be Done? 

From the beginning it engaged in bitter attacks on the CPA leaders who, it 
asserted, had sold out to capitalism and who were divorced from the working 
class and were aspiring to capitalist values. It drew parallels to the “New 
Class” in the Soviet Union.*#8 Its ad hominem attacks on the Secretariat were 
very strong. Laurence Aarons was “contemptuous of manual labour” and 
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Claude Jones, who replaced Robertson when he died, was “a revolting 
person” who was both corrupt and treacherous. Sharkey and Dixon were 
traitors.49 ; . 

Although the new party has been faced by various problems since its 
creation, it shows no signs of going defunct. Its numbers are growing slowly 
and it established itself outside Victoria by 1966.50 Its main problem is lack 
of finance, but even if there is no financial help from China, the tradition of 
“big giving” among communists and the appointment of at least one leading 
member to a sinecure in a Chinese news agency minimizes this problem. 
Solace is drawn by frequent visits to Chinese sympathizers. Hill visited China 
in December, 1963 and April, 1964. Dr. G. P. O’Day visited China in 
September, 1964. In October, 1964 Flo Russell visited Albania, and in 
December, 1964 there were meetings between CPA (M-L) leaders and 
Indonesian and New Zealand communist leaders. Thereafter regular contacts 
were made with the New Zealand leaders in 1965 and 1966; the party now 
follows the line of the CPNZ very closely on international affairs. However, 
the CPA (M-L) has changed its line on the methods to be used in Australia. 

At first the CPA (M-L) was intransigently Stalinist and closely followed 
the Chinese on organizational and policy questions. It stated categorically 
that a class society was based on violence and that a peaceful way to socialism 
was impossible. While it was against the Menzies “reactionary government” 
and claimed that the “imperialists” were “on trial, it emphasized that 
communism’s worst enemy was the ALP, capitalism’s second party. 

It saw Australian society as a two-class society ~ monopoly capitalists and 
the working class — and regarded the industrial proletariat as the basic force 
fighting for socialism. The CPA and the ALP, which it claimed were 
indistinguishable, were both in the capitalist class. It refused to work to 
maintain democratic rights and trade-union positions, asserting that the only 
solution for Australia’s problems was for it to lead the way to a violent 
revolution and then, socialism. 

By the end of 1964, however, party members were losing jobs and party 
intransigency clearly was causing it to lose ground. In July Vanguard 
announced that “Worship of the past, of the methods of the past, acceptance 
of the same old tactics must be challenged.”91 It pointed out that the party 
had failed to follow the principles in Left Wing Communism in its union 
work. References to Left Wing Communism traditionally preceded a more 
moderate line in communist parties. At the 23-26 August 1965 meeting with 
the CPNZ, the CPA (M-L) warned against dogmatism. 

Although the attacks on the ALP, CPA, and CPSU were continuing in 
1966 and although there was no official departure from its first declaration of 
principles, there is still a possibility that the CPA (M-L) might come to terms 
with Australian reality. 52 At this time, however, there are no signs of 
reconciliation.> 3 

Vhe Sino-Soviet dispute also affected communist influence in the trade 
unions. As the party leaders became increasingly aligned with the Chinese 
position and hence more intransigent after the 1958 congress, the CPA began 
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to lose ground in the unions once again. While they still pressed for a people’s 
government in which the trade unions would be the main component, there 
were signs in early 1959 of a more marked hostility toward the ALP. These 
signs increased throughout the year.54 At about the same time, in August 
1958, the ALP Federal Conference, which previously had only condemned 
unity tickets, banned them altogether. Continued failure at elections because 
of the stigma of communism probably prompted this. Besides, the DLP was 
clearly no longer a threat to ALP positions in unions. In 1958 four leading 
unionists from the WWF and BLF were expelled from the ALP by narrow 
margins for running on unity tickets. Twenty-seven militant unions 
complained and warned against interference in union affairs. Though there 
were no further expulsions, again the tide began to turn against the 
communists.55 This was still not clear at the 1959 ACTU Congress. Seelaf 
lost his position to J. Petrie, but the Congress repulsed AWU allegations that 
it was communist, claiming loyalty to the Australian Labor Movement. This 
indicated that there was still communist influence since otherwise the reply 
probably would have been an outright condemnation of communism. The 
Congress agreed to continue to exchange delegations with communist 
countries.56 It also continued to condemn the penal provisions of the 
Arbitration Act. Even in 1960 the ACTU refused to commit itself to the 
ICFTU condemnation of Soviet action in Hungary and East Germany, 
demonstrating that the communist gains in 1957 had not all been lost. 

Yet by 1961 there was a marked decrease of CPA influence in the ACTU, 
something which continued in 1963 and 1965. At the 1965 Congress two 
more offices were lost by communists, reducing them to one member, Alec 
McDonald, in the sixteen-man ACTU. The increased moderation of the ACTU 
simultaneously prompted negotiations for a basis for affiliation between the 
staunchly anticommunist AWU and the ACTU. The remaining radical unions 
tended to defy the ACTU more. In all states except Victoria after 1959 the 
ALP began to increase expulsions in the unions for participating in unity 
tickets.57 This resulted in decisive setbacks for the CPA in its own bastion 
unions. With the death of Healy, C. Fitzgibbon, a moderate ALP man, was 
elected General Secretary of the WWF. The CPA candidate, T. Nelson, was 
defeated. This was followed by defeats in the AEU in early 1962.58 With the 
defection of the Hill group in 1963 the party lost control of the Victorian 
Tramways, BLF, Ship Painters’ and Dockers’, and Furnishing Trades. It also 
lost some offices in the WWF in 1964; then the entire Melbourne branch of 
that union in December, 1965. At the same time it lost ground in the smaller 
craft unions. In 1961 the Federated Clerks’ Union president, Maynes, could 
still list a whole string of unions and Trades Halls which were communist 
influenced.5? In 1966 the list was reduced by a third. In important unions 
like the Miners’ and WWF the trend toward mechanization and containerized 
cargoes automatically reduced the strength of the unions as men were phased 
out. The CPA’s major object in these unions is now to case the men into new 
employment before too many miners and watersiders become unemployed. 

The CPA recognized this loss of influence and admitted that there was “a 
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move right of some reformists who formerly took a centre path. 70 
Nevertheless, the party first attributed its losses to an “anti-communist 
crusade” which it identified again with the body which replaced Catholic 
Action, the National Civic Council.61 Though the NCC returned its candidate 
to the AEU Commonwealth Council in 1960, having defeated the militant 
candidate, the DLP and Catholics have little organized influence in the unions 
any longer. r 

What appears to have become stronger in the unions is the communist- 
inspired shop committee movement and Combined Unions Committees. Such 
committees exerted considerable influence in two recent strikes at General 
Motors Holden and Mt. Isa. This was not, however, the same influence that 
union control gave the CPA. 

Since the adoption of a new line in 1964-65, the CPA has again become 
more moderate in its attitudes toward the ALP unionists. In the middle of 
1965 L. Aarons stated in an interview that communists wished cooperation 
with the right and left of the ALP, that they did not believe that trade unions 
should dominate a party, and that the CPA did not want to dominate the 
trade unions.62 He said in reply to a question about unity tickets and shared 
leadership: “It does allow the various viewpoints of the workers to be 
reflected in the top executive level of a union.” This helped unity, he added. 
Another question put to him was whether the CPA was making a plea for 
co-existence with the left wing of the ALP. He replied that the “CPA is 
making a plea for co-existence and united action with ALL trade unionists for 
common objectives.” Whether this moderation, so like that in 1957, will 
result in a return of communist fortunes in the unions still remains to be seen. 
Certainly the system of unity tickets continues despite ALP condemnation. 
Now the ALP ruling is avoided by posting two tickets side by side, one 
containing ALP candidates and the other, CPA candidates. Furthermore, 
though this may be entirely independent in inspiration, the ACTU is 
threatening to bypass the Arbitration Court after a series of unpalatable 
decisions in 1965-66. 

It is difficult to estimate communist strength in the unions today. The 
party definitely is not as strong as it was in 1957; but it is probably ‘not as 
weak as it was in 1954. This still gives them control, at a rather hazardous 
guess, of about 15 percent of Australian unionists. 

The Sino-Soviet dispute placed the leaders of the CPA in a dilemma. Many 
of the attitudes and methods in which they believed and of which the 
Russians themselves had been the foremost exponents had been abruptly 
discarded at the Twentieth Congress of the CPSU. The communist parties of 
the world were directed to adopt national roads to communism, roads which 
included the possibility of peaceful establishment of socialism by 
parliamentary means. In other words, the CPA was instructed to return to 
“exceptionalism.” The denunciation of Stalin was symbolic of the fact that at 
this congress the CPSU was condemning the old communist methods as well 
as discarding them. To the leaders of the CPA Stalin was communism, and all 
the methods they had expounded had been in one way or another tied up 
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with the rationale of Stalinist communism. They were being condemned, 
albeit obliquely, for believing and acting for years according to what they had 
been told was right. Yet the Twentieth Congress did not discard one of the 
old characteristics of the Stalinist world, i.e., the obligation of unity in the 
international movement, expressed in Comintern days by international 
democratic centralism. It was not indicated how the tricky problem both of 
being loyal to the international line and following a national road to 
communism was to be resolved. The fact remains, however, that the belief in 
the prime necessity for unity in the international communist world was not 
discarded, although it was implicit in the notion of a national road to 
communism that it should be. In this lopsided and illogical conclusion lies the 
explanation of the CPA’s position and shifting loyalties in the Sino-Soviet 
dispute. At first, the Chinese appeared to support more the Russian methods 
in which the CPA leaders believed than did the Russians themselves. The CPA 
leaders therefore followed the Chinese or supported Chinese interpretations 
of the Twentieth Congress decisions. It was not merely a question of their 
wishing to do so; they were not entirely free agents. The history of the 
attitude of the party and especially the leaders toward the intellectuals 
forced them into the same path as the Chinese; otherwise it would have been 
necessary to execute a complete about-face by adopting policies and 
methods, explicitly or implicitly, urged in 1956 by the Russians. Toward the 
end of the fifties the party then found itself, by the logic of events, with 
the ‘‘splitters,” i.e., with those parties which were splitting the unity of the 
international communist movement. Now the Australian party was torn 
between the two loyalties of its past: loyalty to the principle of international 
unity and loyalty to Stalinism and world revolution. The communists had to 
choose between these two loyalties. Those who chose to discard their belief 
in violent world revolution, that is, to accept the notion of a national road to 
communism and not be “‘splitters,” became supporters of the CPSU in the 
Sino-Soviet dispute. The others, who considered it preferable to be “splitters” 
rather than give up their belief in what their leader Hill called “principle,” 
became supporters of China. Since the two beliefs could not exist in the same 
party, the profound anguish caused by the decisions each made may be seen 
in the bitterness of the polemics which followed. A new party of “splitters,” 
the CPA (M-L), was formed. This resulted in splitting the communist union 
influence as well as the party itself. Although the decision of Sharkey and 
Dixon to adopt a national road to communism was not prompted by a belief 
in such policies but by a desire to maintain international unity, it could not 
fail to have some effect in the future. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The CPA at the Crossroads 


In 1963 after the defection of the Hillites the CPA ostensibly was in solid 
support of Moscow. In fact, however, even after Hill’s defection the party was 
divided into at least three discernible groupings: the old-style Sharkey-Dixon 
leadership with its personal followers, concentrated mainly in Sydney; the 
followers of Aarons, younger people, also in Sydney; and the “original 
anti-Mao and anti-Khrushchev grouping” in both Sydney and Melbourne. 
The last were a “back to Australian traditions” group. In addition there were 
also “‘crypto-Hillites,” to whom the CPA(M-L) directed most of its 
propaganda. The divisions in the party probably presented a greater spectrum 
of opinion than the groupings suggest. 

Before the Twentieth CPSU Congress the Sharkey-Dixon group had 
survived all challenges to its leadership. By the middle of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute (1960-61), however, there had been a shift of power within the party 
which became greater and by 1965 had ended in the formal replacement of 
the Sharkey leadership by the Aarons leadership. The shift in power did not 
finally resolve the unification problem of the three groups, but now the 
Aarons group and the “Australian” group are to some extent coalescing. 

In the course of this shift in power the CPA came to a crossroads in its 
history and had to make a choice. It was a crossroads created by the 
developments in the international communist world. Communist parties, 
following the lead of the Italian Communist Party, began to emancipate 
themselves during the Sino-Soviet split from the tutelage of Moscow and 
Peking. This was facilitated by the bargaining power which they now 
possessed, but it was also the culmination of a long process which in some 
parties began before the Second World War. The CPA protagonists who 
advocated a return to national communism had always been defeated by 
those committed to following the Moscow “linc.” This was not true in the 
other communist parties. 

There is no evidence that Sharkey and Dixon regarded their activities and 
policies vis-a-vis the USSR and China as a means to secure freedom from 
either. They simply sought the more palatable protector and guide. Aarons, 
for example, did not show any sign that he thought of his activity as 
emancipatory until fairly late in the dispute, He, too, was intent on having 
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the CPA follow the Moscow line rather than finding its own line. Later he 
changed his mind and, though not yet entirely successful, has attempted to 
emancipate the CPA from the old system of following the international line 
to the exclusion of a national line. 

His early position is explicable in terms of his experience. He joined the 
Secretariat in 1954, having been Secretary of the NSW State Committee for 
some years.“ He had been a party member since the middle thirties. Like his 
fellow officials he was quite a “‘sectarian”’ in the early fifties.” He was also 
clearly a man who ‘‘got things done.” His energy was obvious by 1952-53. 
Although a member of the Political Committee and Secretariat from 1954, he 
was very much a junior member as late as 1958. He tended to specialize in 
organizational problems, and during the 1959 drive to tighten up democratic 
centralism after the “revisionist? demands for freedom of discussion, he 
wrote the party vindication of its organization.” His emergence as a leader in 
his own right was sufficiently gradual for observers to fail noticing the trend 
as late as 1962, although it was already far advanced by 1960. 

Hill’s revelations since his defection have cast some light on Aarons’ 
emergence as leader. He claimed that Aarons’ rise can be dated from the 
Twentieth Congress of the CPSU in 1956 and that the CPSU leaders, 
uncertain of Sharkey and Dixon’s reaction to the attack on Stalin, 
approached Aarons as a potential alternative leader and began grooming him 
as a party leader.® Hill said: 


Aarons did not come into open conflict with Sharkey and Dixon, 
but developed friendships to win over what he called the “‘vounger 
cadres.” 


Hill’s dislike of Aarons is revealed in his description of how he rose to 
power. The theory that there was a Soviet conspiracy to replace Sharkey and 
Dixon at that stage is too simple. No one realized that there would be a split 
in 1956. Thus the approach by the Russians could not have been prompted 
by fear of rival Chinese influence on the CPA, Furthermore, since Sharkey 
and Dixon always followed the Moscow line, there was no reason for the 
CPSU to expect that they would not do so after the 1956 pronouncements. 
At the same time, because Aarons was the most moderate member of the 
Secretariat, his rise after the Twentieth Congress was natural. 

Hill’s theory of a conspiracy has more value for the period after 1960. 
Then the CPSU would have had reason to promote a man like Aarons. It is 
possible, as Hill said, that at this stage both he and Aarons were approached 
by the CPSU leaders with the suggestion that they take over the party. Since 
Hill refused, subsequently claiming that he dashed their hopes, this left 
Aarons. Aarons, however, categorically denied Hill’s claim that he was 
approached by the CPSU and suggested that the assertion with reference to 
Hill was “absurd.” 

CPSU support alone could not win for Aarons the leadership of the party. 
The CPSU had little influence on the party at that time because the CPA 
officially looked to Peking for leadership. Although Hill lumped the views of 
the Taft-Stanistreet opposition in the Victorian branch of the party with 
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Aarons, in 1960 he did not appear to support these views. The opposition 
was, however, “younger cadres,” more Aarons’ age, many of whom were his 
friends." They were a “back to Australian traditions” group and were quickly 
dispersed. Because Aarons was still much more an “internationalist,” he was 
prepared to follow the Moscow line in the dispute.” Therefore this group 
could not have brought him to power at that stage. 

Only with the vacillation of Sharkey and the absence of Dixon in 1961 did 
his position begin to strengthen. He was no longer a junior partner in the 
quadrumvirate and moved openly into opposition to the pro-Chinese Hill, 
who would be his major rival for leadership if Sharkey and Dixon resigned for 
reasons of age or ill-health, which was possible.? According to Hill, Aarons 
obtained control of the party apparatus and started “packing” committees 
and used the party press to express his own views. ~ Aarons’ “packing” was 
simply his replacing with ‘‘younger cadres” men who were absent or retiring 
through age. In many cases the “younger cadres” were automatically moving 
through seniority into positions of authority. The negative role that Sharkey 
played facilitated this. 

It was a combination of Dixon’s absence and Sharkey’s permissiveness that 
allowed the informal appointment of Eddie Robertson temporarily to the 
crucial Secretariat position, which gave Aarons a majority of one in that 
body. Only Hill remained in opposition while Sharkey continued “fence- 
sitting.” Robertson became a permanent Secretariat member after Hill’s 
defection, but he lived only a short time after that date. 

To some extent the increase in Aarons’ stature in the party can be gauged 
from the fact that his writings on democratic centralism were beginning to be 
recommended increasingly to party members in 1961 and 1962.!! He also 
took a prominent part in the speech-making at the nineteenth party congress 
in June, 1961. This congress indicated that, while his importance was 
increasing, he in no way shifted from support of the international line defined 
by Moscow. Nor had the party shown any signs at that stage of moderating its 
“sectarian” line vis-a-vis the ALP and its belief in the imminence of crisis. 

J. D. Blake suggested that it was in some ways more “‘sectarian” than the 
eighteenth congress held three years before, especially in its policy toward the 
ALP; 

By 1963 Aarons played as prominent a part in party leadership as Sharkey. 
It was he who conducted the struggle against Hill. He offered twice to hold 
special conferences to discuss differences."” He organized the party dis- 
cussions in Victoria before the April, 1963 State Conference in which Hill’s 
views were rejected. He wrote the letters expelling Hill and Flo Russell, and 
he “mopped up” after Hill left the party. By expelling the Hillites he 
automatically strengthened the group which had opposed Hill in 1960. Taft 
returned from Moscow, where he had imbibed a lot of Togliatti’s theories, 
and replaced Flo Russell as trade-union organizer. Rex Mortimer replaced K. 
Miller as editor of the Guardian. John Sendy, South Australian CPA 
secretary, replaced Johnson as State President. The Victorian State Com- 
mittee thus simultaneously became an ally of Aarons and was now 
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predisposed to experiment with an Australian national road to communism. 
In fact it set too fast a pace for Sydney and Aarons in its hurry to evolve an 
independent policy. 

Aarons was showing signs of increasing moderation as earlymase 1962. 
Increased anti-Stalinism brought him into tacit conflict with Sharkey and 
Dixon and resulted in a deadlock in the party leadership in 1963-64. Neither 
side appeared able to impress its views on the other. 

The Victorians began a process in 1964 which can be described as 
“pace-setting” toward a national path to socialism. While Sharkey and Dixon 
continued to adhere grimly to their belief that communism was primarily 
unity with Moscow, Aarons followed shortly behind the Victorians. 

Some of the Victorians had been highly influenced by the polycentrism of 
the Italians and the national communism of the Poles and Yugoslavs. As the 
Italian leaders began to emancipate themselves increasingly from international 
control, the Victorians began to emphasize the relevance of an Australian 
“line” by showing preference for the Italian line rather than for Moscow or 
Peking. There was no dearth of material from which to draw inspiration. 

The writings of the Italians began to appear comparatively frequently in 
the CPA press after the war.!+ The size of the Italian party and its stature as 
a member of the Cominform may have been one reason for this. The 
leadership appeared to have no awareness of the extremely “revisionist” tenor 
of much of the Italian leaders’ writings. It is significant, however, that on 
some issues Blake, in his “national communist” stage of the early fifties, 
looked to Italy for inspiration. !> It was not until the famous Nuovi 
Argomenti article of 1956 that the Italians definitely stated their opposition 
to Moscow’s laying down one international policy without reference even to 
regional differences. They had been moving, nevertheless, toward such a 
position even before that. 

Most Australian communists interested in the Italian developments 
probably left in the 1956-58 expulsions of “revisionists, but even after the 
expulsions the PCI Foreign Bulletin continued to arrive regularly, and the 
ideas contained in it caused a ferment in 1959-60 among the Victorian 
“younger cadres.” Even the dispersal of this loose grouping in 1960 did not 
prevent the ideas from continuing to infiltrate. The Italians were playing a 
very prominent part in the Sino-Soviet dispute and supported the CPSU 
precisely because it was revising Marxism-Leninism. Most Australian com- 
munists knew of its role and its motives. 

Not surprisingly, circulars, some reputedly polycentrist, began to appear in 
1962. Then in early 1963 the Victorian group, now nearly all back from 
“Coventry,” began to give strong support to the PCI positions in_the 
international communist dispute. ° Most prominent was Rex Mortimer. 

Mortimer became editor of the Guardian in 1963 and strongly expressed in 
the newspaper the need for a genuine Australian way to socialism which took 
into account local conditions and traditions. He also typified the conciliatory 
attitude of the Victorian group by participating in the production of a 
Marxist journal, Arena, with which ex-communists expelled in 1956-58 were 
also closely associated. 18 
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In 1964 Aarons showed clear signs that views similar to those of the 
Victorians were influencing him. He said that the position he reached was the 
culmination of a long process dating back, for him and others, to 1952. 
Prompted by Labor’s defeat in the 1963 elections, he wrote a pamphlet of 
considerable importance, called Labor Movement at the Crossroads. 
Its contents showed a decisive change in CPA policy, especially toward 
the ALP. It should be remembered that the nineteenth congress demonstrated 
an uncompromising attitude toward the ALP in 1961. The pamphlet stated 
that 


The Communist Party does not suggest that the majority of Australians 
are at this moment ready to take the necessary action to overthrow 
capitalism and proclaim Socialist Australia. Yet only when the majority 
are prepared to do so will Australia become socialist, for this social 
revolution can never be won by a minority or even a passive majority 
content only to vote. For the entrenched forces of monopoly, wealth 
and privilege, will not be content to hand over without a struggle, even 
when the majority of votes are against them.19 


The CPA thought it necessary for all supporters of socialism to work together 
to secure the introduction of socialism, regardless of their different views 
about the means of attaining socialism. It emphasized the similarities rather 
than the differences between the ALP and the CPA and claimed that a 
peaceful way to socialism was possible by morally isolating the capitalists so 
that they would be “powerless to resort to civil war’; that all democratic 
gains would be retained in a socialist democracy; and that unity of the 
working class was essential. Of course there were still some vestiges of the 
“sectarian” past, e.g., claims that a dictatorship of the proletariat would still 
be necessary after taking power. The pamphlet marked, however, a decided 
reorientation toward the Labor Party, a recognition that the establishment of 
socialism would take a long time in Australia, and that it would be the 
culmination of long preparation. At the same time it contained significant 
admissions of past mistakes. 

Aarons’ adoption of notions of an Australian-type communism was clearly 
evident in the decisions of the twentieth CPA congress in June, 1964. This 
congress again stressed the points in Aarons’ pamphlet and rejected the 
“sectarian view that there is no difference between the Labor and the Liberal 
Parties, that they are ‘Tweedledum and Tweedledee’. This denies the long 
established Marxist-Leninist characterization of the ALP as a two-class 
party.”29 The CPA (M-L) maintained the belief that they were not different. 
This marked a definite attempt toward reconciliation with the ALP. Before 
this date the CPA had always said that the ALP was two-class, but as the 
nineteenth congress showed, it had regarded the dominant class bias as 
capitalist.” ! Now the CPA declared that the working-class side of the ALP 
was dominant and that it was overcoming the “capitalist” leadership. Once 
again the CPA’s heritage of the past was evident in the reaffirmation of firm 
unity around the line of the “international communist” movement and 
democratic centralism. Indeed, a new democratic centralist constitution was 
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The change in attitude was crucial in CPA history. It marked an attempt to 
come to terms with Australian reality in a way not attempted before. It 
provoked some of the questions put to the CPA by the now-estranged CPNZ 
in late 1964. These questions included whether the new line did not ignore 
“the role of a Communist Party, avoid its basic task, stripping it of its 
revolutionary content and turning it into a ginger group of social democ- 
racy?”’; whether the new view of the ALP would not prompt members to ask 
“Why do we not all join the Labor Party and help along this struggle of 
opposites by giving a bit more weight to the side which will eventually emerge 
victorious and Marxist? Why stay outside?”’22 

Indeed, the new line logically led to the belief that the role of the CPA was 
to be a ginger group on the left of the ALP. As in the socialist parties before 
1920 which actually adopted such a role, the first question also provoked the 
second, “Why stay outside?” 

The CPA refused to draw such logical inferences in 1964 and continued to 
advocate a leading and separate role. Perhaps the continued influence of 
Sharkey and Dixon was one reason for the inability of the CPA to go farther 
than it did in 1964. Both acted as a continual brake on Aarons’ inclination to 
follow policies similar to the Victorians’. They still wanted to follow the 
Moscow line, and the party announced full support for the proposed Red 
“summit” conference in Moscow which was, according to Dixon, to bring the 
polycentrists back into line.23 Shortly after the CPA twentieth congress, 
when he and Sendy visited the Soviet Union, Dixon made statements 
indicating that they supported this end of the proposed conference. This 
clearly showed that Aarons as politician rather than theoretician could not be 
too bold. He had to keep compromising and conciliating. 

The support for an Italian-type line grew all through 1964 in the party as a 
whole, especially among those who might be called “opinion leaders.” Old 
“national communists” like Blake came out of their semi-retirement. Those 
intellectuals who were left in the party emerged as if from a deep sleep to 
swell the followers of the Aarons group and the Italian-type line. As early as 
the end of October, 1964 the Bulletin suggested that Aarons’ visit to the 
USSR marked the beginning of a plan for dumping old men and that Sharkey 
was now not much more than a rubber stamp in policy making.2+ Aarons, 
however, did not hold talks with the Soviet leader Brezhnev, and there was no 
“plan.” 

Although Sharkey vigorously denied on television in early 1965 that the 
CPA had anything but a “collective leadership,” the Aarons line had become 
dominant in the party, and he did not have to make as many concessions as 
before. An increase in support and, perhaps, the removal of Khrushchev, may 
have facilitated this. In May, 1965 Sharkey resigned from the General 
Secretaryship, and Aarons was elected in his place, which confirmed the 
dominance of his views.25 Sharkey remained on the Secretariat as Vice- 
Chairman. The Bulletin said that Aarons had for some time been the real 
power in the party because the aging Sharkey could not keep up with 
ideological changes.2© Ignoring the biased implications, it appears that the 
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views of Sharkey and Dixon were increasingly anachronistic in the communist 
world and that they and their followers felt morally isolated and, rather than 
organizing to fight Aarons’ innovations, watched with jaundiced eyes. 

Aarons’ own policy was immediately made public at the first press 
conference held in the CPA’s history. The policy was identified by reporters 
as an “Italian” line. Aarons still denied that it was an Italian line or an Aarons 
line. Indeed, the CPA line was still at this stage considerably harder than that 
of the Italians. When Mortimer, pacesetting as usual, wrote a sympathetic 
foreword to a book on anti-semitism in the USSR he was quickly 
reprimanded.27 

The policy of the party under Aarons differed at this time from the 
Italians’ because of his problem in coming to terms with the Italian line. This 
problem stemmed from his “sectarian” heritage. He himself was a living 
example of the dilemma created in communists by the decision of the CPSU 
twentieth congress. He was torn between the needs of the present, which he 
recognized, and his preconditioning by the past. One example of this problem 
was given in his speech at a “teach-in” at the Australian National University 
in July, 1965. He began very moderately, developed an interesting argument, 
but fell into the clichés of the Stalin era, probably from force of habit, which 
nevertheless destroyed his initial good impression.28 His return to the 
traditions of Australian socialism was filled with such inconsistencies caused 
by his dual heritage. 

The process of 1965 continued in 1966. The Victorians made innovations, 
and the leadership followed them to some extent when it was feasible.29 
Aarons did not object to an attack on the system and practice of party 
organization, although the 1964 congress stressed the democratic centralist 
nature of the party. Despite the reprimand given Mortimer, Aarons has shown 
a tentative emancipation from Moscow by condemning anti-semitism in the 
USSR and expressing disapproval of the Daniel-Sinyavsky trial and prison 
sentences. Today the party is elaborating its Australian way to socialism in 
accord with local conditions and traditions. Rex Mortimer gave the most 
coherent expression of its views in a book which appeared in 1966.30 
Mortimer wrote: 

Stated in its baldest form, the new course stems from the conclusion 

that the teeth of the capitalist nations and governments are being drawn 

by modern world developments... . 


He said that the altering balance of world power in favor of the socialist bloc 
was eroding the capitalists’ ability to wage war and repress by force demands 
for social change. There were, therefore, greater possibilities for achieving 
socialism by means that would avoid the bloody upheavals of the Russian and 
Chinese revolutions. In countries with a strong democratic tradition, 
including Australia, the path to socialism probably would be through a 
struggle to unite people “behind programs of basic social reform.” 
This struggle may eventually throw up a coalition of classes and parties 
strong enough to win a firm majority in parliament, prevent any 
attempts to frustrate its mandate by force and introduce basic reforms 
which will pass by stages into a socialist society. 
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In other words, the CPA no longer saw itself playing the leading role in the 
Australian revolution as it always had before. Furthermore, since the success 
of a peaceful way to socialism depended on “the extent to which present 
democratic liberties can be preserved and extended,” the CPA was now firmly 
committed to democracy, something which, in the last analysis, it had 
previously regarded as a “bourgeois sham.” 

Mortimer admitted that it was necessary to build the CPA's strength. The 
party “will have to find ways of hitting home harder with its shorter range 
policies and to promote its socialist educational work more selectively, as it 
does in the trade unions.” 

A different attitude toward the ALP was essential to its policy of building 
alliances. But here Mortimer recognized that the CPA faced hostility which it, 
in part, had helped to develop. The article, however, developed the notion 
that there would be a triumph of working-class values in the ALP which 
would bring the two parties together. The CPA, prepared tor snubs and 
rebuffs, envisaged a long struggle for a left alliance. In reference to other 
parties reconciliation was possible only with sections of the Country Party. 
The Liberals and the DLP showed “implacable resistanee ...to social 
change.” 

Mortimer concluded by defending the CPA against charges that its “own 
practice belies its claims of devotion to democracy.” He pointed out that this 
view stemmed from Stalin’s tyrannical rule, some legacies of which, he 
admitted, remained. “The communists concede the foree of the criticism and 
their mistakes”; but he explained such happenings as the result of Russian 
conditions and traditions and the persecution that Australian communists had 
suffered. This, he said, caused their intolerance and “tendency to transcribe 
too literally to their own situation the uncompromising aspects of theories 
born in harsher conditions.” Though this heritage is hard to eradicate, 
Australian communists are trving their best to come to terms with Australian 
conditions and traditions. He replied to the cynics who saw in this a new, 
centrally directed mancuver: “the communists themselves are setting out to 
show in practice that they are an integral part of its contemporary theory of 
transition to socialism in an Australian context.” 

Even Mortimer probably would not deny that these views were not shared 
by all party members and that perhaps he was again “‘pacesetting.”” This 
policy today faces the resistance of the entrenched “sectarian” cadres of the 
party who, while not protesting, are apparently thwarting its full imple- 
mentation. In 1965, for example, a document was circulated in some 
branches which gave such stonewallers fair warning that their action or lack 
of action would not be tolerated. At present it does not appear to have 
prevented destructive tactics from continuing. 

At its Twenty-first National Congress in June, 1967 the party discarded 
the system of democratic centralism. Instead it adopted an organizational 
system which allowed factions to operate within the party; made all national 
executive decisions subject to rank and file scrutiny; and abolished the 
institutional structure of the Central Committee, Political Committee and 
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Secretariat, substituting a National Committee with a secretary. The party 
also has tried to be more conciliatory (e.g., greater contact and participation 
with the New Left, intellectuals, and churchmen has started). Even the 
Trotskyites welcomed the new line and stated that the Australian section of 
the Fourth International 


believes that to the extent that all Marxist tendencies, including the 
ASFI, can participate in a truly democratic fashion in the life of the 
CPA, the latter will measure up to the role of essential part of the 
vanguard party of the working class in Australia.31 


The CPA has been accepted as legitimately Australian to the extent that its 
leaders are more often invited to put their views publicly as a genuine section 
of opinion in the country. Yet the ALP still remains very hostile and bases 
much of its appeal on the fact that it is anti-communist.32 

It is difficult to determine whether the new policy has borne any fruits. 
The party membership increased from 4,000-4,500 members in 1963 to 
5,300 in 1965.33 The CPA relaxed its membership requirements considerably 
to achieve this, and the new members who joined since the drive for members 
began strengthened the liberalizing trend. The main danger now seems to be 
the possibility of substituting Rome for Moscow as the center of authority. 
The leaders are trying hard to avoid this, but it has been admitted that some 
members are tending that way.34 

Of course, the party has not yet completely re-evaluated its position, 
though Sendy has suggested it do so. The replies to his article in the second 
issue of Australian Left Review indicated that there is considerable support 
for such a re-evaluation. Although it is implicitly self-contradictory to seek an 
Australian path to socialism and to simultaneously affirm loyalty to 
Leninism, the party still calls itself Marxist-Leninist. The CPA still must 
discard Leninism and find an Australian “Lenin.” Also, the party has not yet 
re-examined several basic incongruities in its analysis of Australian society 
present even in Mortimer’s article. It persists in affirming that Australia is 
divided into monopoly capitalists and the rest. At the 1964 congress it 
claimed, for example, that fifty monopoly capitalist families ruled Australia. 
It therefore sees that its main task is to overthrow them. Their overthrow 
would put the key in the door to socialism. Such a belief, itself a crude 
development of some of Lenin’s theories, has long been held by the CPA.35 
It was once said of a similar communist theory which held that one hundred 
families ruled France that, if this were the case, the revolution would be over 
between nine and eleven o’clock. Similar conclusions obviously have not yet 
been reached by the CPA. It still has much of the past weighing down its 
present. 

With the departure of Hill and his followers from the CPA the party was 
left with a leadership which on the whole was not so much for national 
communism as against ‘‘splitters.”” Much of the course of the party history 
since that time and, indeed, during the course of the debate on the 
Sino-Soviet dispute has been the replacement of that leadership by one 
committed to a national road to communism. By 1966 this process was 
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nominally complete. The old leadership’s fall into the background was in a 
way inevitable since their attitudes and beliefs, and those of their followers, 
were anachronistic in the polycentrist communist world. Their implicit 
condemnation with Stalin’s in 1956 effectively marked their supersession. 
Yet the fact that they were replaced in a juridical sense has not really freed 
the CPA from the heritage of the past which they created. The new leaders 
rose to positions of eminence in that past and are having trouble freeing 
themselves from its modes of thought and action. Furthermore, there are still 
in the party those who do not really like the new policies, and they, though a 
dwindling minority, hold many important middle positions in the party. 
Every step back to policies conforming with Australian conditions and 
traditions must be made considering the beliefs of these people in order to 
prevent another split. Hence the return is something of a stumbling march. 
Every action the leadership takes is not necessarily consistent with its avowed 
purpose of a national road to communism. Such an ideal situation, however, 
never exists in reality. There can be no denying that the real intention of the 
CPA is to return to methods conforming with the Australian socialist 
tradition. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Conclusions 


It is true, as the CPA claimed, that the party grew out of the socialist 
groups of Australia. Its first leaders were associated with the Australian 
socialist movement, which was almost as old as the organized socialist 
movement itself. The party was not established in Australia as a result of 
some sort of Russian conspiracy. Most, though not all, of its leaders in 1920 
were Australians. Garden was Scottish, and there were other foreigners of 
Anglo-Saxon extraction, but all were in the Australian labor movement. 
Indeed, for most of the twenties the party was possibly more Australian 
socialist than communist. Yet the whole truth of the party’s origins does not 
lie in the assertion that it grew out of Australian socialism. It was formed by 
Australian socialists as a response to the Russian revolution, and thus from 
its inception there was a duality in its nature and the nature of its 
followers. It is possible that a new party might have been formed by socialists 
after the war in response to Australian conditions, but given the lack of 
harmony which always existed among Australian socialists, it probably would 
not have survived long. It is all-important that a new party was formed in 
response to the successful, long-lived, and growing Russian version of 
socialism. At first the response was primarily an emotional one to the 
November revolution rather than a rational response to the ideas of the 
Russians. Yet this does not diminish the value of the assertion that there was 
a dual commitment. The fact was that the Russian socialists had carried out 
the first successful socialist revolution. To socialism whose history every- 
where, especially in Australia, was one of continuous defeat, it was not 
surprising that the Russian revolution appeared as a magic potion for success. 

This does not mean that the CPA immediately committed itself to 
Leninism in a rational rather than mystical way. Instead, at first traditional 
local socialist politics and a peculiar hybrid mixture of Leninism as 
understood in Australia formed the basis of the CPA’s guide to action. Only 
the former was used as a rational guide for policy, since only it was 
appropriate. Leninism believed in “world revolution,” the violent taking of 
power by the proletariat, and other events which were even then unbelievable 
prospects in Australia. They were hoped for as manna from heaven, and both 
the actions of the Australian communists and the reality of Australian 
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conditions revealed that the rationally perceived, achievable goals of the CPA 
would have to be and were much less ambitious. Not surprisingly, the first 
policies of the CPA were traditional socialist policies of attempting to capture 
the unions by “boring from within” and encouraging the ALP to accept 
socialism through the unions. This meant either establishing dual membership 
in the CPA and ALP or affiliating the CPA with the ALP. The first was a 
traditional socialist activity. Given the conditions at the tme—an ALP more 
sympathetic to socialism than usual, the loss of control of its parliamentary 
wing, and the social conditions of the very early twenties—CPA policy 
resulted in considerable success. The party affiliated with the ALP in New 
South Wales in 1923, and communist action was partly responsible for the 
federal ALP adopting socialization as an objective in 1921. 

Being a communist, nevertheless, meant more than calling oneself a 
communist and acting like a socialist. Leninism was more than a mystical 
inspiration: it was a body of teachings, a “guide to action.” Being a 
communist meant belonging to a party which was affiliated with the 
Russian-dominated International in which Leninism was the starting point for 
policies. Even before the Australian communists clearly understood Leninism 
they came under the direction of the Communist International in 1921-22. 
The principal Russian doctrine which the CPA was compelled to adopt was 
the notion that there would be a world revolution. From that flowed the 
belief that one line should be laid down for all communist parties and that 
national peculiarities in conditions and traditions should be the last thing 
taken into account in determining the line. The CPA was also obliged, by the 
terms of its affiliation, to adopt the Russian system of party organization 
known as democratic centralism. Until 1935 all policies of the Comintern 
stemmed from its doctrine of world revolution, and these too the CPA had 
bound itself to accept. The first policy which it tried was the united front, a 
policy at first sight very similar to the Australian socialist policy of “boring 
from within” the ALP, which the CPA had already adopted. The key 
difference, however, was that the Australian policy sought to refurbish the 
ALP and turn it into a socialist party, while the object of the Comintern 
policy was to destroy the ALP and win away its support. This purpose was a 
direct result of the belief that since the revolution was at hand the socialist 
and labor parties were treacherous and outmoded and nothing could prevent 
their decay and supersession. It appears that the CPA members did not 
comprehend the difference between these policies until some time after the 
Comintern policy had been accepted. Yet the ALP discovery after 1923 that 
the communist policy intended to destroy it led to the expulsion of the CPA 
from the NSW ALP in which the communists had been previously welcomed 
by the industrial wing, at least. From that time known communists were 
never admitted to the ALP, even long after the CPA had given up its original 
world revolutionary policy and, therefore, its intention to destroy the ALP. 
For some years afterwards communists remained in the ALP as individuals, 
but they were expelled as they were discovered. The initial inappropriateness 
of the united front policy still dogs them today. 
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By 1925 the content of Leninism was clearly understood in Australia. 
Guido Baracchi, for example, finally read the crucial What Is to Be Done? in 
that year. Yet the bulk of the party and the party’s leaders had grown up in 
the period of the Second International, and their socialist heritage was strong. 
Despite a knowledge of Leninism, they were loath to give up traditional 
socialist policies and organization because of their heritage and their defeats 
as a result of the Comintern policy of the united front. Not until 1927 did 
the CPA formally adopt democratic centralism, and not until 1931 was it 
actually put into practice. Furthermore, the emergence of Kavanagh, a man 
of long socialist experience who replaced Garden as leader of the party, 
meant that although lip service was paid to Comintern policies, the party 
continued to work according to the socialist traditions of Australia. Poor 
contact with the Comintern helped to keep the party more socialist than 
communist. While Garden’s policy was the lineal descendant of the more 
active socialist policy of attempting to influence the ALP through ginger 
group activity, Kavanagh, influenced by his own predilections and the fact 
that the party was quite small in the middle twenties, followed the more 
passive “propagandist” tradition of the other wing of Australian socialists. By 
the second half of the twenties the party had become a completely isolated 
sect without contact with the trade unions or the working class. Its activities 
consisted of passing motions which had as much effect on Australian society 
and politics as the warm winds of Sydney Harbor. 

Toward the end of the twenties contact with the Comintern became 
better. Some communists attended meetings of the Comintern which then 
intended to stamp out socialist vestiges; and they were trained accordingly. In 
1926 and 1927 two Comintern and RILU delegates visited Australia and 
returned to make adverse reports. Within the party the younger group, 
represented by men like Sharkey who had no contact or deep experience with 
socialism of the prewar sort, began to grow in numbers, and the ex-syndicalist 
members of the party became dissatisfied with the passiveness of the 
Kavanagh policy. His policy meant contact with neither unions nor industrial 
workers. The ex-syndicalists, men like Jeffery, therefore began to press for 
the introduction of the factory cell system of democratic centralism in order 
to establish party contact with the workers. When the Kavanagh group was 
supplanted in 1930 by a group which was at last eager to try democratic 
centralism and other Comintern policies, Russian methods completely 
replaced the Australian socialist traditions which had formerly dominated the 
party. They came to power—and this was very important in future CPA 
history—by supporting the proposition that it was all-important to follow the 
international line. They came to power condemning “exceptionalism,” i.e., 
following an independent policy based on national peculiarities. They thus 
came to power because they sincerely believed that national communism, i.e., 
communist policy determined primarily on the basis of national peculiarities, 
was not communism. New men followed them to power in large numbers as a 
result of the new CPA state groupings which originated or were revived in the 
Great Depression. Many of them were trained in the USSR in the thirties. 
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Thereafter the CPA followed the Comintern line without reservation and 
expelled all who questioned it. The party also established itself on a 
factory-cell basis and introduced the hierarchical control of democratic 
centralism. 

These leaders and their followers of the thirties controlled the party until 
1963. This and the ALP hostility initially provoked by the united front 
policy of 1921-28 must be remembered to understand CPA history after 
1930. They made it almost impossible for the CPA to return to traditional 
socialist policies. 

The policies directed by the Comintern after 1928 were prompted by a 
renewed belief that the world revolution was near, or so it was claimed. They 
did coincide with the bitter Australian resentment about the depression. 
While Comintern policies were based on the assumption that there was a 
world-wide revolutionary situation, there was no such situation in Australia. 
The policy against “social fascism,” for example, was prompted by the 
Leninist belief that in the first period of world revolution labor parties would 
serve capitalism. So, while depression conditions contributed to a ten-fold 
party growth, its own policies limited its growth and influence considerably. 
The democratic centralist system, however, brought it into organized contact 
with the workers in their places of work. This, the aggressive policies in the 
unions, and their lack of leadership won considerable influence for the 
communists in the unions in the middle thirties. This pattern of union 
success, political ineptitude, and therefore failure was to continue. 

In 1934 the party gave up its belief in “social fascism” at the behest of the 
Comintern. While the Comintern itself tacitly relinquished the belief in world 
revolution, it verbally abandoned that part of its belief that demanded that 
one line, based on a survey of general international developments rather than 
specific national developments, be laid down for all parties. This was the false 
dawn of a new era of national autonomy for communist parties. 

Instead of returning to Australian traditions after 1935 the CPA continued 
to follow an international line and emphasized that the main struggle should 
be directed against fascism, which did not exist in Australia. It also proposed 
another united front with the ALP. At this stage the errors of the past really 
caught up with the party. Although the CPA denied that its intention with 
this united front was to destroy the ALP, which seems to be true, its hostility 
toward the ALP in the united front and “social fascist” periods meant that 
the ALP would not believe it. They grew increasingly hostile toward 
communism. In 1935 the first barriers were already up against a return to 
Australian traditions. The ALP refused to regard the CPA as a truly 
Australian socialist party. Indeed, a second factor in CPA history provided 
some justification for the belief that it was not truly Australian. This was the 
“sectarian” nature of the leadership and, thus, of the party as a whole. The 
leadership rose to power by opposing a return to an Australian “style” and 
were prepared to follow any future Comintern directions, which in turn 
might reverse the 1935 trend toward national traditions. Thus the ALP was in 
a sense justified in not regarding the CPA leaders as free agents, though 
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suggestions that they did not have the interests of the Australian workers, as 
they saw them, at heart are incorrect. 

Already in 1935 the essential dilemma of the CPA was posed. The 
Comintern had brought men to power who opposed Australian traditions and 
favored the imposition of the Russian traditions in policy and organization. 
They in turn encouraged those of similar belief, and so the whole party 
hierarchy was composed of such men. It was of paramount importance to 
everyone to maintain international unity, and therefore all eschewed 
“exceptionalism.” Yet after 1935 there were already signs that the Comintern 
recognized that unity of policy at the expense of efficiency was not worth 
while. The values which the CPA leaders regarded as paramount were 
reconsidered in a slow and halting fashion by the Comintern. Any return to 
Australian traditions would have to be carried out by men who had risen to 
power precisely because of their opposition to such traditions. 

Until the Comintern’s dissolution in 1943 the dilemma was not posed in so 
trenchant a form, and in the preceding years the party continued to follow as 
best it could the Comintern’s line, regardless of the harm it did to the party 
itself. Given censorship and illegality, it could not always do this very 
effectively, as the party leadership admitted after the war, but the will to do 
so was always there. With the dissolution of the Comintern in 1943 the 
leaders had to choose whether to maintain the same course or return to 
Australian traditions of socialist activity. By this time there were large 
numbers of new members not committed to “‘sectarianism” in the way the 
leaders were. These new members could provide an alternative leadership at a 
later date which was not so wholeheartedly committed to the Russian 
traditions of activity. Yet this new leadership was only a distant prospect. For 
a while in 1944 and 1945 the leaders vacillated. It seemed then that they 
would return to more moderate policies, but by 1947 they were again 
following the international line now laid down by the Cominform. The 
vacillation can be ascribed to the system of moderation and cooperation 
demanded by the Comintern after the USSR entered the war against 
Germany and perhaps more so to the need to conciliate new non-“‘sectarian” 
members at a moment when the party was disorganized. It was only a 
temporary aberration. 

Polemical writings have made much of the Stalinist qualities of the CPA 
leaders, and in this book they have been described as Stalinists. Such 
comparisons to Stalin and claims that they had Stalinist values can foster the 
mistaken impression that their choice in 1946 was the same as the Russian or 
Eastern European apparachiks’. Their role and their choice after World War II 
has been interpreted as control a la Nechayev by the Kremlin, in which they 
could not have played a voluntary part even if they had wanted to do so. This 
is wrong. They were Stalinists in the sense that they came to power as a result 
of Stalin’s Sixth Comintern Congress innovations; they developed from their 
“sectarian” position derivative political and social attitudes which were 
characterized by harshness and lack of compromise. By the mid-thirties they 
were, like Stalin, “hard.” But they were not responsible for purges in the 
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USSR; nor were they unable to break from Stalinism, which such complicity 
would imply. Yet until Stalin’s death CPSU action was characterized by his 
“hardness,” which meant that the CPA leaders, through shared qualities, 
found that it was to their liking to follow Russian international lines. The 
postwar years, especially 1948-52, were years when Stalin made determined 
efforts to stamp out national communism behind the Iron Curtain: 
Yugoslavia was expelled from the Cominform; Gomulka was demoted; men 
like Leonhard defected. While the Russians paid lip service to national roads 
to communism outside the bloc, it was not a favorable time for the growth of 
national communism if party leaders were not so inclined. 

The “sectarian” choice of the CPA leaders in 1946 is not surprising, and as 
they had retained the system of democratic centralism, their choice 
effectively became party policy. Opposition was not tolerated; there was no 
real possibility of replacing leaders with those of different views. Had a more 
Australian system of organization been introduced in the war years their 
predilections might not have been so important since they might have been 
obliged to take into account the desires of their rank and file, many of whom 
at that stage were national communists. The fact remains, however, that there 
was no new system of organization, and democratic centralism did not 
tolerate opposition. This is not to say that they appointed or co-opted their 
followers to leading positions. In the CPA the system of electing leaders has 
apparently always been followed, but these elections were mere formalities. 
Everybody knew who was going to be elected, and he always was. 
“Disruption” was frowned upon, and to oppose the re-election of Sharkey 
would have been regarded as disruption. 

While other parties, notably the Italian Communist Party, were already 
returning to national traditions of socialism in the early fifties, the CPA 
remained firmly committed to follow whatever line Moscow directed. The 
national communist opposition, prompted by the commitment of the party 
to such policies after 1950, was doomed to continual defeat. In a democratic 
centralist party there is no way of legally deposing an anachronistic leader. 

It is unclear whether Khrushchev really intended that all parties should 
follow national roads to socialism when he announced at the Twentieth 
Congress that this would be the policy for the future. For a complex of 
reasons he probably intended this, provided he could set the pace of 
evolution to emancipation, a pace complicated by the power politics which 
he had to take into account in Eastern Europe. Yet it is clear that after 
Stalin’s death and the dissolution of the Cominform in 1955 the CPA leaders 
could no longer draw guidance from the CPSU and most of the international 
communist movement. Without the Sino-Soviet dispute the Twentieth 
Congress might have marked the beginning of the end for the CPA leaders 
because they would have had to begin promoting policies and men favoring 
“exceptionalism,” although they did not agree with them. The Sino-Soviet 
dispute spelled temporary salvation for their values. Whether conscious or 
ngt, ha decision to support the Chinese permitted them to remain 

sectarian” without disturbing the international unity of the movement. 
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They were enabled to oppose “exceptionalism” until 1959-60 when the split 
between the USSR and China developed. Then they had to make the choice 
of whom to follow. If they followed the Chinese, they would be splitters, 
something always anathematized in the communist movement. If they 
followed the Russians they would avoid being splitters, but they would have 
to promote “exceptionalism,” i.e., an Australian road to socialism. They 
found this so difficult to decide that the party itself split, Hill choosing to be 
a splitter rather than depart from what he thought was communism, and 
Sharkey and Dixon preferring to give up their notion of communism in the 
interests of international unity. 

Henceforth the national communists, who formerly had been repulsed and 
expelled when they attempted to put their views before the party, began to 
emerge as alternative leadership. They became more open in their expression 
of opinion. L. Aarons, a much younger man than Sharkey and Dixon and 
therefore without the same chronologically determined understanding of 
communism which they had, rapidly emerged as a new leader. The old 
leaders, partly because of age and partly because they were anachronistic in 
the national communist era, began to fall into the background. The party 
hierarchy, for the same reason, became filled with men like Aarons and others 
his age. Only the middle cadres still remain strongly “sectarian” and 
“Stalinist.” 

Yet even the new leaders and the new leadership as a whole have a tinge of 
the past about them, finding it difficult to break away from the Stalinist 
heritage. After all, many started their rise to prominence before Stalin’s 
death. This means that the new leadership is still subject to a sort of 
schizophrenia; it is not wholly free from the “sectarian” heritage, as it 
willingly admits. It can probably never be free from this heritage—an even 
newer leadership without experience of the Stalinist era is probably needed 
for this. Instead, the present leadership is following a stumbling march back 
to Australian socialist traditions and party autonomy, and its attitudes are 
full of contradictions and inconsistencies. It tends to follow the lead of the 
more emancipated Victorian group unless this group introduces some novelty 
which the leadership’s Stalinist heritage will not let it accept, even if it be a 
logical step. Its publications, speeches, pronouncements, and general attitudes 
are still “Stalinist” in style. It cannot make a logical reassessment of the 
position of the CPA; this has to be done by men like Mortimer. To do so 
would upset unstable balances of power in the party, especially those 
involving the Stalinists who frequently cast a longing eye at Hill’s band of 
followers. So the process of return to Australian national traditions of 
socialist activity, though real, is more ad hoc than logical. Nevertheless, it is 
real, and there can be no doubt that the national communists of Australia 
have taken control of the party for the first time since 1930, whereas under 
Sharkey they were a hopelessly defeated minority and only lip service was 
paid to the concept of an Australian path to socialism. 

Communists would be justified in claiming that regardless of what they did 
in the cold war period they would have been persecuted. Besides, they might 
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say, it would have been impossible for true socialists to have supported the 
policies of either Australia or the ALP in the period. Yet there is a very 
simple response to that claim. If the communists had pursued more 
appropriate policies vis-a-vis the ALP in 1920-45, would the ALP have acted as 
it did in the cold war years? In a sense the CPA condemned itself to impasses 
by its own past policies. 

This brings us to the question of whether its past policies have not 
condemned it to another impasse: even if it returns to the Australian way of 
doing things, i.e., a parliamentary way to socialism, working in collaboration 
with the ALP, etc., it still may not meet with success since the prerequisite of 
such a policy is that the ALP recognize it as truly Australian and enter into an 
amicable dialogue with it. There is no sign of the ALP’s doing this, and the 
communists recognize that it will take a long time before the prodigals are 
welcomed home. Past errors rest heavily on the CPA’s shoulders. 

The final problem of the CPA of tomorrow is one summed up by a 
communist recently when he said that the CPA might not be “much good” 
but that it was “a damned sight better than any of the others.” This is a 
perennial problem for socialists. Their sense of moral superiority, perhaps 
justified, will mean a continual soul-searching about the morality of 
cooperation with the ALP, itself not socialist. It may well provoke a series of 
splits similar to those of the period before the Communist Party was 
established in Australia, even if the CPA is welcomed back into alliance with 
the mass party. 

It is fairly obvious that some of the CPA’s failure to win support in this 
country can be ascribed to the ineptitude of the policies it followed while 
directed by the Comintern and to the legacies of such policies. The winning 
of support from the ALP was greatly hindered by such policies as that of 
“social fascism.” On the other hand, when the CPA sought reconciliation 
with the ALP in 1934-35, it was not unnatural that the ALP remembered the 
two policies adopted against it by the communists at the behest of the 
Comintern. Past policies prejudiced the chance of success for present policies. 
The long conditioning which the leaders received while the Comintern was 
paramount was responsible for the continuing lack of success and inept 
policies following the dissolution of the Comintern. So, in a sense even 
failures after 1943 were the Comintern’s responsibility. Attributing failure to 
the inappropriateness of Comintern directives provides us with an explanation 
for the comparative success of the CPA in its union and to a lesser degree in 
its front activities. Obviously Comintern policies affected even these aspects 
of party activity. Both the 1931 failure of the MMM and the disastrous 
policies of 1948-49 in the unions were by-products of the political lines of 
the Comintern or the effect of Comintern conditioning. The same could be 
said of the failure in the fronts. Yet, while even union activity was not 
immune from harm done by inappropriate political lines, it was not as 
strongly affected as the party itself was. Whereas even the “moderate” 
periods of Comintern policy, i.e., the first and second united fronts, were far 
too radical for the non-revolutionary and reformist Australian workers, in the 
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case of communist union activity there were times when their policies and the 
inclinations of the workers coincided. There were always some unionists who 
were ready for direct action and rank and file control in principle, even if 
they occasionally rejected such methods as tactics, as in 1931. This meant 
that during the non-revolutionary periods of Comintern history and after the 
Comintern’s abolition, the communist policies in the unions were either 
acceptable or acceptable enough to allow the party to benefit from their 
exceptional organizational work. Only in the revolutionary or aggressive 
periods when the communist policies were inappropriate did they become 
fairly isolated. 

Politically, as opposed to industrially, Russian methods as purveyed by the 
Comintern were never suitable, but the industrial methods of the communists 
were. 

In a sense, the history of communism in the unions is something separate 
from CPA political history. Different factors were operative. Politically the 
adoption of Russian methods foredoomed the CPA to failure in an 
environment in which such methods were inept, unjustified, or lacked 
precedent. Industrially, communist policies were not without precedent in 
Australia, and success was met. Rejections were tactical rather than principled 
in basis. It should be noted that this meant that the gains communists made 
in the unions were useless for communist purposes since they succeeded not 
because the workers approved of communist political policies, but because 
they approved of communist industrial policies. Hence they could never be a 
revolutionary weapon since the translation of union activity from industrial 
to political activity could not be made. In turn communist union leaders 
tended to moderate their views, and this provoked clashes between the party 
and the union leaders, as in the coal miners’ strike of 1949. 

The same principles applied to the fronts, in which communist success 
depended on the relevance of the aims of the particular front to its Australian 
context. Only if it appealed to Australians would they join. When it 
succeeded, the communists’ excellent organizational methods ensured their 
control of the body in many cases. 

Perhaps it could be said in conclusion that the vicissitudes of CPA history 
were due to the fact that it thought that the Russian revolution was entirely 
relevant to Australian history. It was not. 
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APPENDIX 


A Note on Trotskyism 


As far as I am aware, no scholarly monograph or article on Trotskyism in 
Australia has been published. This note is an attempt to gather together a few 
items of evidence and provide a sketch of the Trotskyite movement in this 
country. It is, of course, nothing more than a sketch. 

For the early communists of this country and for the socialists who 
preceded them, the two great personalities of the Russian revolution were 
Lenin and Trotsky. Trotsky seemed at least as important as Lenin and was 
ranked ahead of Bukharin and other leaders of the Bolsheviks. Stalin was not 
even mentioned in the Australian party press, to the best of my knowledge, 
until 1924, and then he was so little known that he was referred to as T. 
Stalin. Due to poor contact with the Comintern and poor knowledge of the 
CPSU(B)’s inner factional fights in the twenties nothing was known of 
Trotsky’s side in the dispute between him and Stalin in 1923-28.' Nor was 
there any awareness of the Trotskyite program or how it differed from 
“socialism in one country.” Indeed, this ignorance seems to have been 
characteristic of the whole international movement, because of poor contacts 
with the Comintern and because until the Sixth Comintern Congress Trotsky 
did not attempt to win support for his position outside Russia.” At this 
congress, at which the Australian delegation arrived very late, he circulated 
letters and a critique of the Comintern program. These were surreptitiously 
read by some delegates. Both Cannon of the CPUSA and Spector, a member 
of the Canadian party, were very much influenced by the views of the 
Trotskyite left opposition as it became known. Cannon won considerable 
support for Trotskyism in the American party and was expelled with his 
followers on 27 October 1928.7 Spector was expelled from the Canadian 
party soon after. Thus began the Trotskyite movement in the two countries 
most like Australia. The delegates to the Sixth Congress and Herbert Moxon, 
who returned from the USSR to Australia in mid-1928, knew of the Stalinist 
account of the dispute - since Trotskyism had been declared anti-working 
class well before the Sixth Congress and was roundly condemned at the 
Congress itself — but there is no evidence of their having seen the critique.* 
In 1927 and 1928 Trotsky was often condemned in the party press, and the 
Stalinist version of the dispute emanating from the Comintern was generally 
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accepted. The CPA, however, was more concerned with its own factional 
fight in 1928-30, and Trotskyism was not a major interest until sometime in 
1930. 

Then the secretary of the Seamen’s Union in Australia allegedly received 
from a sailor a copy of Cannon’s newspaper.” This evidently contained a 
more or less full account of Trotsky’s side in the dispute which was sufficient 
to stimulate more interest since contact with the American Trotskyites was 
immediately established. By 1931 a Trotskyite newspaper, Militant, began to 
appear in Sydney, and the Australian Trotskyites had established their 
headquarters at 230 Elizabeth Street, Sydney.? By the middle of 1931 large 
amounts of Trotskyite material were being published in the Militant. At that 
stage the Trotskyites called themselves the Australian Workers Party and in 
1932 numbered about 50.” At the outset they apparently were not ex-CPA 
members; but the opposition to the new CPA leadership, led by Jack 
Sylvester, was expelled in 1932 and joined the Trotskyites. Henceforth it 
became quite common for communists expelled from the CPA to join the 
Workers Party of Australia. 

The Trotskyites, following Trotsky’s lead, tended to concentrate on 
international developments in 1931-36, but they also showed considerable 
interest in developments inside the CPA. The CPA condemned them 
completely. The Trotskyites, like their leader, also tended to talk much about 
revolution and their lack of success has been attributed to this. They were 
also prepared to support the ALP as a tactical maneuver because Trotsky 
opposed the “social fascist” theory of the Comintern. They worked in the 
Unemployed Workers Movement, but most of their work was propagandist.® 

By 1934 they had spread to Melbourne, and the Militant appeared there 
too. At that time the party was officially known as the Workers Party (Left 
Opposition) of Australia. It still had not grown much and still concentrated 
on propagandist activities, publishing several pamphlets designed to counter- 
act the CPA’s propaganda. These pamphlets had titles like The Fallacy of the 
“Theory of Social Fascism” and were usually reprints of Trotsky’s own 
articles.” 

Separate and entirely distinct from the Workers Party was the Trotskyite 
Leninist League, which was formed in Melbourne in 1935 and which 
apparently lasted until 1936. The members of the league were followers of 
Dinny Lovegrove, who under the name of Jackson had been District 
Secretary of the CPA in Victoria in 1931-33. He was expelled in 1933 
because of the aggressive and provocative nature of his policies towards the 
police, who were then conducting a campaign against communist street 
meetings. His group of followers had been expelled about the same time as 
the Sylvester group in Sydney for similar offenses. It apparently had some 
connection with the Sylvester group in 1932, but for unknown reasons it did 
not choose to join the Trotskyite Workers Party. Both groups had been 
influenced by Trotsky’s writings before leaving the CPA, and the Lovegrove 
group was against the introduction of democratic centralism. 

Until 1935 the followers of Lovegrove worked effectively in the 
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Unemployed Workers Movement in Melbourne and in the Trades Hall, 
directing most of their activity against the CPA and its policies. The CPA was 
naturally very hostile toward the group.!° 

In August, 1935, under the name: of the Leninist League, Lovegrove’s 
followers started publishing a monthly newsletter called Spark. The second 
issue of this mimeographed document announced that “this our second letter 
concludes a month of strenuous activity by League fighting its uphill battle 
for the principles of Lenin and the Proletariat Revolution.”!! While the 
Workers Party was primarily propagandist, this group was very active. Aiming 
at the defeat of the ‘‘Stalinists” in the CPA and the take-over of the party, it 
also worked extensively in the anti-war council after 1935. It bitterly 
opposed the second united front, claiming that Stalin had deserted 
revolution; yet on the other hand it opposed the proposal to ban the CPA in 
1935 because, although “it is true that the CPA is a menace to the working 
class, the attack on its legality is an attack on the principles of the 
Communist movement.” !? 

Interestingly, in view of its opposition to the nature of the second united 
front, its members, like those of the Workers Party, were prepared to work in 
the ALP. Even in states where communist principles could not be advocated 
by members of the ALP this was possible. The ALP evidently never regarded 
its ban on communists’ joining it as extending to Trotskyites, and members of 
both Trotskyite groups joined the ALP. Lovegrove became prominent in the 
Victorian ALP as deputy leader of the parliamentary opposition, although he 
was then no longer a Trotskyite. This became the pattern of Trotskyite 
activity thenceforth: members joined the ALP and acted as a ginger group on 
the left. 

The Trotskyite movement did not grow before the war, but its 
membership was periodically replenished by expelled communists. Kavanagh 
joined it for a period and so did J. N. Rawling upon his defection in 1939. It 
has even been asserted that Professor John Anderson was a financial 
contributor to the Trotskyites of Sydney.'* 

The Militant was one of the papers banned during the period of the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact and after the war began. !# During the war the Sydney 
Trotskyite movement grew. That of Melbourne seems to have remained 
static.! Influential Trotskyites were concentrated in the Ironworkers’ 
Association in Sydney, and by this time their hostility toward communism 
often meant that they clashed with communists. Some appear to have 
supported the Industrial Groups after the war. The Workers Party then 
adhered to the Fourth International, which had been established in 1936. 

After the death of Trotsky in 1940 the movement as a whole began to be 
much less doctrinaire. Its members continued to work in the ALP, but the 
party in Australia stagnated. Although intellectuals left the CPA in 
considerable numbers in 1944-50, they do not appear to have joined the 
Trotskyites. The Militant stopped appearing, and the Socialist, printed by N. 
Origlas, replaced it in 1945-52. There was no challenge to the CPA from the 
left. Most ex-communists tended to group around independent socialist 
forums. 
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With the Pablo “revisionism” of 1951 which attacked orthodox Trotsky- 
ism, the organized movement in Australia was shaken. Although the 1955-56 
defection of intellectuals from the CPA brought a considerable infusion of 
new blood to the declining movement, it also precipitated a split. The two 
new Trotskyite groups thus formed cooperated loosely but were effectively 
two groups, the Pablo-ites and the orthodox group. In 1959 the Pablo-ites 
began publishing Socialist. Barcan said: 

It followed the neo-Trotskyism of the English Newsletter group 

characterised by a greater stress of workers’ control, qualified support 

for peace movements, and in general a disposition to carry their 
thought beyond the limits set by Trotsky’s death in 1940. si 


The orthodox group was represented by Labor Forward. This had been 
published for some time before 1959 in mimeographed form by N. Origlas, 
who led a group of Trotskyites in the FIA. In 1959 there were only about 
half a dozen neo- or Pablo-ite Trotskyites, and they were in Sydney. The 
orthodox variety had fifteen members in Melbourne, twelve in Sydney, and 
two in Brisbane. Both groups worked on the left of the ALP, and most 
members were or became members of the mass party. The neo-Trotskyites 
took part in the Socialist Forum Movement of 1957-58, and it is this group, 
rather than the orthodox group, which is better known today. 

It publishes a monthly mimeographed paper, International, and calls itself 
the Australian Section of the Fourth International. It distributes and sells 
material through a post-office box in Sydney. At present it is showing a 
willingness toward reconciliation with the CPA. Its present membership is 
very small, although some members are quite well known academics. 


NOTES TO APPENDIX 


Interview with N. Origlas, 1964. 

2  L. Trotsky, Ecrits, 1928-40 (Paris, 1955), Vol. 1, p- 265. 

3 W. Z. Foster, History of the Communist Party of the United States 
(New York, 1952), p. 269. 

4+ Trotsky was opposed to the Bolshevization of parties and roundly 
condemned after 1924; see. eg., Communist International, No. 7 
(1924+), 118. One CPA statement was, “Trotsky has passed — as was 
inevitable because he never was a Bolshevik”; Workers’ Weekly, 10 
February 1928. l 

5 Interview with N. Origlas, 1964. 


6 The paper appeared regularly in the thirties, but there does not appear 
to be a complete file in any Australian library. Occasional numbers are 
available in the collections listed in the bibliography. See Militant, 31 
May 1931, for headquarters. 

7 [Ibid.; interview with N. Origlas, 1964. 

Ibid. 


9 Among the articles were “Democracy and Fascism” (taken from 
lrotsky’s What Next?), which the Workers Party published in August 
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1933, and Trotsky’s Socialism in One Country, published in June 1934, 
which announced that “At a later date we hope to be in a position to 
publish the whole of the Permanent Revolution and other works by the 
same author, which we are convinced will give the revolutionary 
minded workers of this country a far better understanding of the 
international tasks of the world revolutionary movement.” 

R. Gibson, My Years in the Communist Party (Melbourne, 1966), pp. 
53-55, indicates the trouble Trotskyites caused the CPA in the prewar 
years. See Workers’ Voice, 1 September 1933, for CPA response. 

Spark, September 1935. 

Ibid. 

Interview with N. Origlas, 1964. 

See chapter IV. p. 80. 


J. A. Dawson, Trotskyism, Communism, the Labor Party and Socialism 
(Melbourne, 1943). 


A. Barcan, The Socialist Left in Australia . . ., p. 19. 
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